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ADELE KRUGER 
Dramatic Soprano 








Me. FRANCIS STUART, 


Teacuee or Sincine, Purit or Lamperti THE 


Evper 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 


ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 


Francesco LAMPERTI rf 
Studios 1103-4 Carnegie Hall. New York 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecte Hatt, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


M. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
by ‘ormal Courses in ublic and Private 
sche Music Special coaching for church trials 

New York School, 1 Carnegie Hall 

Address PB klyn Sct 48 Lefferts Place 


MADAM JOSEFA MIDDECKF 


CULTURI 
PFREECT PRODUCTION. 
nt st ty nd 
sired 204 \ ' + St Ne w Ye ak 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
OICE CULTURI 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


KNITEL-TREUMANN 
BARITONE 


MAX 


Singing 
Hall 


New Roche 


Mail address: Fift Ave 


WALT! ER HE NRY HALL, 





0 gan St. James’ Churct 
Wew ‘ nduct Br Live ‘ibeaterio Society 
extensio ect t 1urch Music, Columbi 
{ sity 4 West St., New York City 
J. JEROME HAYES, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
lios, Eighth Ave. and s6th St 
Ph t »4 Columbus 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
{ ert Pianist, Pia Instruction. Coach for 
f ' i ance ingers 

Re nee st West 138th St., City 

FRANK J. BENEDICT, 

VOICE CULTURE, 

soz Carnegie Hall. 
How Beautiful Voices Are Made, rec; Musical Pos 
sibilities of the Average Voice, 20c; Prospectus, toc 


E. PRESSON MILLER. 
rTEACHER OF SINGING 
13 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone ? ( uml 


VIRGIL GORDON, 


IANO INSTRUCTION 
West Eighty-sixth Street Studios 
as> West 8é6t treet, near Broadway, New York 
Te r k rsid Prospectus on 


Application 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
e Culture in All Its Branches 
The Evelyr W. 78th St., New York City 
Teleph ne: 7048 Schuyler. 


MARY 


106 W 


HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
River 


goth St Phone 3552 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
PIANIS1 


l ructi Leschetizky Method 
ts W th St I phone, 5331 Cc 


SOLO 


ylumbus 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 





SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concert Instruction, 
Method Fast 75th St. 
Phone, 1302 Lenox 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. gssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 ( unbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER SINGING 

Ryan Building, Room 111 
No 40 West 42d St., 


OF 


New York 


HENRIETTA A, CAMMEYER, 
Formerly assistant to Dr. Wm. Mason 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION—MUSICALES. 
103 E. 2gth 

Phone 


ot. 


Steinway Hall 


2560 Mad. Sq 


Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 


Pianist— Accompanist 


864 Carnegie Hall 
Instruction—Coaching f : 


New York. 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 





HENRIETTA SP EKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO 





TEACHER 
Studio, 7 W. 42d St Ph 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave 


OF SINGING, 
ne 4526 Bryant. 
Phone 3967 Tremont 


THE MUSICAL COURI 





ER 











MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 


Leschetizky Method. Pupil of Xaver Pawns. 
Studio, 826 Carnegie Ha 





“SIGHT READING 


Instrumentalists. 


TROTIN 


Vocalists and 
MME. C 

"Phone 5410 River 

Send for Pamphlet. 


For 


Carnegie Hall 
Studio 805. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MusICc, 


Special course of teachers and _ professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners. 
Dr Eberhard, Pres't, 57 93d St., New 
York *"Phone, 2147 River. (Thirty-fifth year.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 257 West Street 
’Phone, 8101 


ro4th 
Riverside. 


AGNES KIMPALL, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





Oratorio Concert Recital 
og W. 177th St., New York Phone 5798 Audubon 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
rEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 
Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 
[ OUIS STILLMAN, 
playing according to physiological and 


Piano 
vcho 


rigth Street, N. Y 


BOWDEN MOYLE, 


gi iws 
s14 West 


Mr. SAMUEL 


Voice Culture, Style and Artisti Singing, Per 
tect one, Perfect Di in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence-Studio, 

43 East 2ist St., New rk City 


SCHWARZ, 

Trinity Church, New York. 
AND INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Ch New York 


MORITZ E. 
Ass't Organist, 
RECITALS 
Address urch, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Chartered by Board of Regents.) 
Emit Rey, Director 
SINGING, PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, CELLO 


rHEORY AND COMPOSITION 


Grand Opera School, 


Mrs. 


WM. S. NELSON, | 


ACCOMPANIST. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION anp 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon. and Thurs. 
589 Main St., East Orange, N. J fed.; 1425 


Tues. aud Fri.; 6 Oakwood 


mony oy. New York, 
Court, Orange, ee 





W. WITTEMANN, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Hall, New York 

lel., 


FRIEDBERG, 

Art of Singing, Sight Reading, 
ing for Opera, Church and Concert. Ameri- 
can representative of Leonard's Illustrated Musical 
Journal, Berlin. Studio, 51 East s9th St. Resi- 
dence, 50 Morningside Ave., West. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
ss West 2sth St., New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 


( Yq 1 ) 


824 Carnegie 
1350 Columbus. 
ANNIE 


Voice Culture, 
Coac 


knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—Manvuet Garcia. 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR 


Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals. 





Studios: 801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
"Phone, 976 Columbus. 

HENRY SCHRADIECK, 

Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. 

Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 

Music, N Y and Combs Conservatory, Philade! 

phia. Residence Sti idio, 535 Wi ash’ n Ave., Bklyn. 


DUDL EY BU cn, JK., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. 





Normal 


course of school music Vocal Instruction— 
Choral Direction 
Ac idress Me tropo volitan Opera School, 1425 B’way 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, . 


*Phone, 


TE pune OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 
The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St., New York. 


PIANIST. 


choral clubs. 


Concerts. 
Conductor, 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


1204 Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction. 





Vocal 
126 West 7oth St. Phone, 


PIANO AND HARMONY 


Brooklyn. 
133 Carnegie Hall, 


EDWIN GRASSE, 
VIOLINIST. 
H 


Studic, 


Manager GoprRey 


1402 Broadway 


Composer of “Serenade,” “The 


W. FRANCIS PARSONS, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Instruction. 


Gi \UDE MAITL AND GRIFFETH 
INSTRUCTION. 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery 


New York. 
Season Opens October 4th. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Merton, 
Stud Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





TURNER, 
161 E 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Cernegie Hall, New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 


TENOR—COMPOSER. 


3ird,”” ““Youth,”” “‘Mother’s Cradle Song.” 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 
"Phone, 302: Bryant. 


3009 Columbus. 





ast 176th Street 


Raindrop,” “The 





MARK ANDREWS, 


ELISE G ROSSKOP F, 


1204 Carnegie Hall, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
21 E. 17th St., New York, or 
295 Claren ont Ave., Mc ontelair, N. J. 


SIEGMU ND GROSSKOPF, 


OLO VIOLINIST AND INsTRUCTOR. 


Soprano—VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
N 


ew York 





SPECIALTY. 
Pianists. and the 
46 E. Indiana Street, 


Repertoire 


Mrs. REGINA W ATSON, 


| work with 
training of teachers. 


Concert 


Chicago, Ill. 





STRINGED 

Geraldine 
Orchestral and_ ’Cello 

914 Carnegie 


Morgan, 


Hall, 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Director. 
Department, 
New York. 


Paul Morgan 





WALTER L 
BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. 


644 Madison Ave., New York 


PIANIST AND 
251 West 87th 


JORGE G. BENITEZ, 


165 West 71st St., 
Indorsement by teacher: 
sider eminently suited to impart 
in all its branches. 


BOGERT, 


Lectures and Recitais 


FLORENCE HAUBIEL PRATT, 
BALLAD SINGER. 


Street. 
Tel., 3656 River, 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF 
New York. 
“Jorge Benitez I con- 


Any student who diligently 
works with him will one great benefit therefrom. 
MILIO pe GOGORZA. 


Tel. 54 30 Plaza 


SINGING. 


the art of singing 





CONTRALTO. 
of Singing and 
Columbus. 9 


Teacher 
"Phone, 5757 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Lyric Diction. 


15 Carnegie Hall 





WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL 


801-802 Carnegie Hall, 


INSTRUCTION. 


New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Hotel Colonia, 535 W. 112th St., 
(near Broadway). 





New Yort 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert and 
Oratorio. Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Repertoire and Diction. 
434 Fifth Ave. el. 6495 Murray Hii. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to studente 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directora 


T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 


PIANO—HARMONY. 








Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 
Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New Years 
Tel. s94 Col 

WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing. 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
246 West 121st St., New Yer 





Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St.. New York 





THE BERTA GROSSE- THOMASO! 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
(3 359 (Aeon St., Brooklyn. 
B 7 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
Stade Steinway Hall, ‘Room 16, New York 
98 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. J. 
Tel Cail 4207 J Main. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERI 
1186 Madison Ave 
’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successfe' 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagements 


and a ‘limited number of pupils. Address: 
889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; phone, 3050 Audubon. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. 18th St., Phila. 








THE VON ENDE VIOLIN ‘SCHOOL, — 





58 West goth St., New York. 
Violin, Anton Witek, the famous violinist; Her- 
wegh von Ende, J. Frank Rice. Piano, Vita 
Witek, Albert Ross Parsons, <Antoiuette Ward. 
Singing, Adrienne Remenyi, Jacob Massell. 
FIDELLA DARIO, 
VOICE TEACHER, CHOR. AL DIRECTOR 


Applicants received Wed. 3 to 4; Thursday 1 to a. 
“SSXND COMPOSER. 
303 Carnegie Hall. Phone, 1350 Columbus. 


MARGUERITE HALL, 





CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. Vocal Instruction 
1o1 W. 78th St. Phone 7048 Schuyler. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hail. 
Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistique av 
Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 








FIQUE 
128 DeKalb 


KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 





ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


(pupil of Theodore 
opening of a Resident 
New York City, October 12, 191 
apply to Miss Exrrnor Comstock, 


Leschetizky) announces the 
Piano School for Girls in 


o. For catal 


749 Madison Ave. 





38 East 6oth St. 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received. 
*Phone, 6109 Plaza 








F. W. RIESBERG, 


Branch Office, “Musical 








(Subway express station.) *Phone 


: 8833 Riverside. 





INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


9s4 Eighth Ave., near Be St 
one, 





— INSTRU TOM <~ BOE SINGING, MUSIC, 
“AR ‘ 4 HISTORY. 
aiemaanlipee ering toe HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
PIANIST—INSTRUCT ION. Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
607 Carnegie Hall 423 E. 140th St. Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 
AMY GR: ANT, Mr. and Mrs. LOUIS SAJOUS, 
78 West ssth St., New York. TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. N 
" “Electra,” “Pelle as and Melisande,” “Salome,” Pie the Sclemtife Laws of Veco Fiovioeers 
Enoch Arden, TS — Instruction. Residence Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York City. 
e 
tenes JESSIE DAVIS, 
CARL FIQUE, Piano PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Bostor 


ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 
Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiller. 
78 West oath St. __'Phone 3274 River. 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST. 
Management, Sawyer Musical Bureau, 
1425 B’way, N. Y. 


City 
New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


143 Carnegie Hall, 





Caia Aarup Greene. Pianist 








Courier.” 


3 555 Columbus. 


CARLOS N. SANCHEZ. 
| TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio, 2 West 16th St.. New York. 








and 


» St. 


OR 


reet. 
ente 


Ll 


bus. 


iver. 
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3 








LOIS FOX 


SOPRANO 
29 East 29th Street - - - New York 


DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 
914 Ivy Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMMA BANKS 


PIANIST 
334 West 85th Street, New York hens, 2423 Rive 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, In 
Fuller Building, 10 South i8th St., Philadelphia. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


Tea OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Plerce Building - - Boston 
MARGUERITE MOORE, 
VIOLINIST. 
833 Madison Ave., New York. 




















D 
RE Concert Planist 
Sv INSTRUCTION 
= L 255 West 97th St. 
~ ’ Phone, 3430 River 





MAUD MORGAN 


HARPIST 
Tel. 2267 Stuyvesant 13 Livingston Place, New York 


-_— | LD Concert 
Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTIO 


PI ANO ORGA N 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club. Mendelssohn Club 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 











Address: 144 Bast 180th St., New York City 


CARRIE | HIRSCHMAN 


ANIST 
23 West ae ee New York 
Phone, 1936 W. Harlem. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OP SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John ohn WESTERVELT 











328 Webest — . ~ CHICAGO 
CORDELIA W. HULBURD 
PIANISTE 
Grand Forks - e N. D. 


Eee ee 


Signor DADDI 


Voeal Studie: 6t 51 Fast ‘Fast otk St, New New York 
Tel., 5736 Pia: 


MOTLEY: 


eee’ * - ee 








Q=OZ>24 


Hotel tent, 12 Wat } al 49th Street 


TEN OR R 
CONCERT, ; 
RECITAL, 
ORATORIO, 
INSTRUCTION 


The Metaphysics of Singing 
705 Carnegie Hall, or 257 West 86th Street 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
Coneert Direction M. B. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Z=PKZ>0% 









LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
HOTEL ENDICOTT. Stet ST., and COLUMBUS AVE. HEW YORK 


FRANZ KOHLER 
VIOLINIST 
MGT. F. W. RUDY 





& Center Aves., Pa. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 














RIHELDAFFER 
SOPRANO 
Hazelwood Avenue, = - Pittsburg, Pa. 
E. LUCILLE SOPRANO 
cations to 
| L L ra Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 
Maestro di Canto 
IMPOSTAZIONE, REPERTORIO, se OIL ANO 
VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, Mil 
Voice Culture Specialist 
= | CLINTON APARTMENTS 
} 253 West 424 Street, New York 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
cova CASTELLANO 
~ a 








FRANCES 
HEWITT 


WHITNEY Opera Co.,London 
Season 1911-1912 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management : WALTER 6. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St., Hew York 
"Phone, 349 Murray Hill 





E SOPRANO 
D ADDRESS 

T 2314 Broadway, ew York 
H Telephone, 1630 Riverside 





WM. EX BANTI cust 


CONCERTS 


‘Studio 18 WEST 42ND 8S 


RECITALS, 


_MUSICALES 


NEW YORK 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY ‘aso sara v= 


A school of quality with noted specialists as instructors 


Send for Bulletin 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION Estelle BURNS- ROURE 








CONCERT DATES—MARC neue, aan Fitth Ave.. 


ANTON FOERSTE 


ast 22nd Street 
New York 
PIANIST 
1024 Lawrence Ave. 
Chieago, Ill. 








CARL BRUCHHAUSE 


STUDIO; 51 East 59th Street, New York 


PIANIST 


Mosicales 
Tetephone, 1946 Plaza 








EDWARD STRONG 


TENOR 


7 West 924 Street 
NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1424 River 





OmrArrTO 


TENOR 


KITCHELL ==: 


1 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 





MARX E, OBERNDORFER === == 





Wim DOENGES verze 


Phone, 4668 Columbus 





Education from th Season 
beginning to 
tinish Results 
Send for Booklet Unsurpassed 


Piano School and Conservatory 


Enroll for Winter Term, Week of Jan 
School Re 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL,.Director 


moved to 42 a teeth Street, New York 








MARGRET KK EVES 


SS CONTRALTO 
cert, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management: arr A fog wey MUSICAL AGENCY 


New York 
‘Phone, 4848 River 


em... Street, - 
Persona! Address, 2469 Breadway 





? HALL Violinist 


Quinlan International Musical Agency 
1 West Sth Street New York 


THADDEUS RICH 


CONCERTMEISTER 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Wilbur BACHE 


The SAWYER’ MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway 


st-car: ANOD 

ST. CLARE LE 
MUSIC STUDIO 

1523 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. Pa. 


LUTHER CONRADI 


PIANO 


zz 











2032 Chestnut Street - - -_ Philadelphia 

AI DRI PERLEY 
DUNN 

BEEN r sree SON 








VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plorence, Via det Conti 7. P2 de 


Granberry Piano Schoo 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direetor 


Practical Prteinn & Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playin 
THE PAELTEN SYSTEM 
Bookiete—Carnegie Hall—New York 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY :: 3: OF :: MUSIC 


og Rem 1907 
HEINRICH "VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


UnMOBY 


For Bates and Terms Address 
HAENSEL & JONES 
1 Bast 424 Street, New York 











@e-cor 
OzPEVOR 








COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 


DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 


Fall i now in progress. Students may register at any time. 
Address Ty ae Ploor, — ~~ a — Phone ans 4868 and — warriece 


MARGUERITE VON SGHEBEN Sams. Spree 














= MURPH 


TENOR 
(St. Bartmotemew's ) 
WALTER R&R. ANDERSON, Mer. 
5 W. 38th St., New York 








— hae 


i ADKIN 


BARITONE 
Mesagemest; LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Personal Address: 34 West 44th Street 





VIGTOR HARRIS": ===" 


taster Schoo! fr a My oS oe = anaes 





Violin Schoo is yo F ae oa any simil 
Metta_K- 








RAMATIC SOE ANe 


ddress: 625 pa er dy Bull 


LUCILLE 





TEWKSBURY 


confirmation of the fact that our 


ARTS BLDG.. CHICAGO. 
TORIOS 
CONCERTS 
RECITALS 
° Chicago, Il. 


SOPRANO 


Auditerium Building 
Chicago, itl. 








bn gy of George 


SF 


Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Bx mfft. N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto 
Shannah Cummings Katherine Bloodgood, Flor. 
ence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jean 

— a Fernandes, Edith Miller 


Special Creratic Training ‘Including Action) 





BENEDIC 





CONTRALTO 
Soloist, St. Bartholomew's Church 
MANAGEMENT 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th Street New York 
__ "Phone 349 Murray Hill 





RICE 


TENOR 


ZOOM | FA>MT GEORGE 


‘Tour 1910-11 


Has sang to millieas of peeple 
MANAGEMENT: 
THE SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
251 West 88th St., New York City 





@ 





OPERA SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
In English, French, Italian, German 


SIG. F. TANARA Ot REPERTOIRE 
Director, Room $34 Carnegie Hall, New York 
for Puplis 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic 


litan Opera Co. 


Pull Equipped Stage 
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o@ieheringy> 


The Oldest in America 





The Best in the World. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1823. BOSTON, MASS. 
































TERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 


The EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1907 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows 
In other words: Short but not too short 
BOSTON 


EMERSON PIANO CO. tnicaco 


 CLARK=== 














Try the Conover Piano 
for accompaniment. Its 
rich, sustained tone is 
particularly adapted to 
the needs of the singer. 


Send for Catalog 


The [labte Company, 


Manufacturers 


[fucago 


























Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
East 140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YOR*: 








One of the three 
) ERET ‘T Great Pianos 
of the World 


THE Rae ewece COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 
Teacher of 


M. ELFERT FE LO Ri Singing 














Conservatory of Music 


Ideal Environment, College 
Advantages—Eight Hun- 
dred Students Last Year. 


— W. MORRISON, Director 





OBERLIN 


OHIO 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of TE ESTABLISHED 1867 
‘ , , ole Miss Clara 'Baut Direct 


Instrocts, trains and educates after the best methods of 
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Jenaer St. 21, ' 

Bertin, W., January 14, 1911 { 
One of the most talked of composers in Germany today 
next to Richard Strauss and Max Reger—is Hans Pfitz- 
ner. One of his best known works is his opera, “Die Rose 
vom Liebesgarten,” which has been performed on various 
Hitherto 
Berlin would have naught of it, however; nor are there 


stages in Germany with pronounced succes,. 


any present indications that the ppera, as such, will be pro- 
Pfitzner lived in 
Berlin for a number of years, but he found so little recog- 
nition here that he finally turned his back on the city and 
betook himself to Munich, where he fared somewhat bet- 
ter. At present he is conductor of the Strassburg Orches- 
tra. Pfitzner as a com- 
poser has many admirers, 
but many more detractors. 


duced here for some time to come. 





fo that progressive and 
energetic young conductor, 
Oskar Fried, is due the 


credit for having presented 
public at 
least a part of the much 
talked of “Die Rose vom 
At the fifth 
concert of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, 
occurred in the large hall 


to the Berlin 


Liebesgarten ¥ 
which 


of the Philharmonie on 
Monday evening, Fried 
produced in concert form 
the first act of the opera. 
With the assistance of the 
Orchestra 





Philharmonic 
and an able body of solo- 








ists, he gave a most ef- 





ficient rendition of the 


LUDWIG 


CARICATURE Ol 
3 >. BURKART 


WULLNER BY FE fragment Disrobed of all 





Published by Breitkopf & Hartel the scenic beauties and 
M The « heed 5 — a action of the stage. much 
cently appeare these colun of the effect of the work 
e f ; — sia , as a whole is, of course, 
lost; yet the impress‘on 

made by the music alone was a most favorable one. Pfitz 


ner employs the Wagnerian methods, but a strong note 


of individuality runs through the entire score of the first 


act ot the opera Dramatic intensity, verve, broad me 
lodic Ines and masterly architectural skill are united here 
Il a most praiseworthy whole Judging from the success 
this fragment had, the opera itself would meet with a 


warm reception here. Why is the Berlin Royal Opera so 


slow about bringing out novelties? 
RRR 
[he singers who participated in the performance were 


ilelene Forti, soprano, of Prague; Maria Seret van Eyken, 
contralto, of Berlin: Johannes Sembach, tenor, of Dresden 
and Reimar Poppe, bass. The small tenor part had to be 
omitted because Willy Merkel, who was to have sung it, 
was prevented from appearing at the last moment; the part 
was so unimportant that the omission did not mar the per- 
formance as a whole, however. Helene Forti, from the 
Prague Opera, a pupil of Madame Emerich, with her 
magnificent voice and temperamental delivery made a 
splendid impression. Madame van Eyken, the well known 
‘oncert singer and disciple of Frau Dr. Ypes-Speet, also 
save a noble interpretation of her part 


RReE 


1 


lhe rest of the program was given up to Ferruccio 

lls orchestra suite, “Turandot,” which was first pro- 
duced here some years ago under the composer's own 
leadership. Busoni in his score has caught to perfection 
the bizarre, Oriental spirit that pervades Gozzi’s fairy tale 
on which the music is based. Thematically the suite is 
light in character, the composer having made an extensive 
use of march rhythms, although there is a very charac- 
teristic waltz in the third part. The music is orchestrated 
throughout in a masterly manner and may unquestionably 


1} 


be reckoned among Busoni’s best creative efforts. It met 
with a warm reception. 
unre, 

Jacques Dalcroze, the Swiss, who has of late years be- 
come so famous because of his remarkable reforms in the 
rhythmic field, gave a concert at the Hochschule with the 
Bliuthner Orchestra on Tuesday evening, at which he had 
the assistance of his wife, an excellent singer and Robert 
Pollak, the violinist, of Geneva. The program consisted 
entirely of compositions by Dalcroze and was made up of 
a dance suite in four movements, two vocal numbers for 
soprano with orchestral accompaniment, entitled “La Chan- 
son des regrets” and “Robin et Marion”; also an orchestral 
number called “Kirmess” and the second violin concerto in 
C minor, which, strange to say, Dalcroze dubs “Symphonic 
Poem for Orchestra and Violin.” This violin concerto was 
the most important number on the program. Appealing in 
melodic invention, interesting rhythmically, clothed in a 
brilliant orchestral garb it held the attention of the 
listeners from the first to the last note and gave Pollak 
ample opportunity to shine as soloist, both in point of 
virtuosity and cantabile playing. He proved to be an ad- 
mirable performer. The “Kirmess” is also a work full of 
individuality and color, although it lacks the rustic ele- 
ments that should be present to justify the title. Jacques 
Dalcroze is above all things individual, as was revealed in 
the two vocal numbers, which were tastefully and effec- 
tively sung by Madame Dalcroze, who is also known as 
Nina Faliero. In the dance suite, too, are revealed many 
charming and piquant effects. As a whole it was a most 
interesting concert. 

RRR 

Gottlieb Noren’s trio in D minor, op. 28, for violin, cello 
and piano, was performed in Bechstein Hall on Saturday 
evening by the Sevcik Quartet, of Prague. in the presence 
of the composer. Both in substance and in structure it is a 
composition full of interest, and its reading left little to be 
desired. It was warmly applauded and the composer was 
called out onto the platform. A Mozart quartet was the 
other chamber music number on the program 
these two selections seven lieder, three by Schumann, two 
by Tschaikowsky and two by Grieg, were sung by Theo- 
dore Byard, baritone, of London. Mr. Byard sing: German 
uncommonly well for an Englishman; in fact, he enunciated 
so distinctly and pronounced the words so correctly that 


Between 


one would scarcely have noticed thaf he was a foreigner 
His voice is a high baritone, which has been thoroughly 
schooled, chiefly in Paris with Bouhy. His interpretations 
revealed both taste and intelligence as well as feeling. In 
Schumann’s “Die Loewenbraut” he sang with a great deal 
of intensity. The young Englishman met with a very cor 
dial reception. 
nre 

On the same evening Arrigo Serato, the well known 
Italian violinist, gave a concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Beethoven Hall. The artist’s nationality was 
not revealed by his program, which comprised Biilow’s 
famous three German B’s. Serato is above all things a 
temperamental player and his warm, sunny tone predes- 
tines him for cantabile playing; he has, however, ai the 
same time a highly developed technic and that he is a musi- 
cian of superior merit was revealed not s@ much in the 








BEST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 





choice of his severely classical program as in the success- 
ful way in which he grappled with the musical problems of 
the Bach E major, the Beethoven and the Srahms con 
certos. The Italian acquitted himself of hs difficult 
German task with eminent success; yet it is a question if 


he is on the right track in trying to make of himself a 
strictly classical violinist; if there are any two concertos 
trat are done to death in Berlin today, these are the 
Beethoven and Brahms. Whatever may be one’s views as 
to the advisability of such a course in the case of a young 
Italian like Serago, everyone must admit that he played 
the three great works remarkably well. The external suc- 
cess of the concert was quite in keeping with the character 
of the program, for Beethoven Hall was full to the last 
seat and the genial young conductor was applauded to the 
echo. In Dr. Kunwald and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
the violinist had assistants worthy of his zeal. 
RRR 

Myrtle Elvyn was one of the participants in a big con- 
cert given for charity at the Reichstag on Sunday evening. 
She played the Chopin A flat ballad, Leschetizky’s left 
hand arrangement of the sextet from “Lucia” and the 
Schulz-Evlet 


light all her admirable qualities as a pianist and meeting 


“Blue Danube” waltz displaying in a brilliant 
with unqualified success. The other artists who took part 
were Franz von Vecsey, Florence Maclennan-Easton, the 
American soprano of the Royal Opera; Franz Egenieff, of 
the Comic Opera and Madame Salvatini-Gerard; also the 
Berlin Lehrer Gesangverein, under the leadership of Prof. 
Felix Schmidt. Francesco d’Andrade, the famous Portu- 
guese baritone, was also down on the program, but he was 
prevented from singing by illness; Rudolph Berger, of the 
Royal Opera, the baritone of whom Oscar Saenger made 
a tenor, took his place. Egenieff, Berger and Madame 
Easton are all singers of distinction and their work met 
with warm approval. A large share of the honors of the 
evening were carried off by Franz von Vecsey, who gave 
beautiful renditions of Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the 
Chopin D flat nocturne and of Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Paganini's 


Moscou,” which Vecsey played instead of 


“Witches’ Dance,” which was down on the program 
neRre 
\lbert Niemann, the veteran Wagnerian singer, tomor- 
row will celebrate his eightieth birthday Niemann, who 
was the great hero of the Bayreuth Festival of 1876 and 
who created the part of 
lannhauser at the Part 


premiére in 1861 is, in 


spite of his fourscor 
years, hale and_ hearty, 
and he seems good for 
at least another decad 
His manner of taking 


leave of the stage w 

quite different from the 
usual run of _ things 
with operatic stars. One 
night, twenty-one years 
igo, after having sung 
with great success the 
part of 





Florestan in 


ALBERT -NIEMANN 


Fidelio,” he simply said et if a at 
to his friend and col enors, who celebrated his 
ghtieth birthday at Berlin on 


league Betz, while they “>, ao tenanamalll 


were dressing behind 

the scenes, “Adieu, my dear Betz, we shall not see each 
other here again,” and he kept his word; that was 
the last time he ever appeared on the stage of the Berlin 
He was entreated from all sides te give a 
hig farewell performance, but in vain. He preferred to 


Royal Opera 


retire while still in the full possession of his vocal powers 
rather than gradually go into decline in harness, as so 
many other famous operatic singers have done 
RnRne 

\ big and legitimate success was scored by Maria 
Carerras in Bliithner Hall on January 11. This young 
Italian pianist has grown and matured during the last two 
years to an astonishing degree and she is today unques- 
tionably one of the foremost women pianists in the world 
There is now in the playing of Madame Carerras much of 
that brilliancy, transcendental virtuosity and unique uplift 
that was formerly missing. She has profited a great deal 
through association with her famous countryman, Busoni 
| shall shortly have more to say about this interesting 
Italian 

nRe 

On Thursday evening another Italian was heard in 
Jeethoven Hall [his was Armida Senatra, a violinist 
who appeared with the Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
leadership of Dr. Kunwald. The Bach and Brahms con- 
certos, which the young lady chose to essay, do not suit 
her individuality, but in the Paganini concerto in the Wil- 
helmj arrangement she was more at home. Madame 
Senatra has a warm tone and a fiery temperament; her left 
hand technic is also very good. But her bowing is stiff, 
being almost entirely devoid of wrist movement, and for 
this reason passage work calling for quick, complicated 
strokes of the bow, did not come out with a clean tone 
production. Rhythmically, too, the violinist has yet much 
to learn. The difficult runs in tenths and the hard chord 
progressions she took, for jnstance, at a much slower 
tempo than simple passages, which put the whole thing out 
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wever, the young lady has many estimable 
warm blooded delivery seemed to please 
mightily, for she was vociferously applauded. 
nme, 

worthy of mention because 
ot finished by any means, give promise of 
was Ellen Byck, a young violinist, 
lied for several years past under Barmas at 
ervatory. My assistant informs me 
layed with a firm, sure technic, with an excellent 
with energetic expression. 
e, Kathe Heinemann, a pianist, who 
Singakademie, should wait a couple 
career. She has 
nor her touch is 

appear 


her 


i€ tantes are 


i musicianship and 


ebutant 


ital in the 


beginning her public 


tal but tone 


to 


neither her 


eveloped to enable her success- 


meme 


Berlin after a brief visit to Eng- 


1 
er! ack 


ved with her usual extraordinary suc- 
recital in 
brilliant young Rus- 

to fill a number of 
ts f which she is booked in London and in the 


J ry 26 she will be heard in a 


the 


ebruary 


eturn to England 


RRR 


nthal, Richard Strauss’ librettist, has 


to superintend the final rehearsals of 
[he tickets for the premiére of the 
ilready completely sold out and 
will be out- 
the critics of the 
to attend the 


as refused by the management of 


that there more 


unces 


Dresden; 


t than residents of 


quest d permission 


grounds that Richard Strauss him- 


From various quarters in 


those who have become ac- 


the opera are not very enthu- 
nner of employing the Vienna 
he composer 1.0 doubt wishes no more 


the novelty until it is properly presented in 


vever, Fuerstner, the publisher of the work, at 
{ f Count Seebach, the Intendant of the 

il Opera, has expressed his willingness to 
retto and piano arrangement of the score at 
il of the Dresden critics one week before the 
Che Dresden critics will be but a small con- 
the entire journalistic fraternity present at the 


200 papers will be represented. Practi- 
attend. It will be 4 
ent of international importance. 

ArTHUR M. ABELL. 


ror some 


Berlin critics will 


Elsa Rau a Busy Pianist. 

success as a concert pianist is well known in 
country, where she has been re- 
ill the principal music centers, as Berlin, 
Hamburg, Weimar, Gorlitz, Darmstadt, 

It is impossible for her to extend her tours 
at present, because of the demands on 

ide by her large class of advanced pupils, but 


her native 


e makes frequent appearances, nevertheless, both in Ber- 


she makes her headquarters, and in those other 
easy reaching distance of the Prussian capital 


ys a welcome guest 








LUDWIG HESS’ BIOGRAPHY. 








of Manager M. H. Hanson’s star attractions for 
next season will be Ludwig Hess, the celebrated German 
lieder and oratorio tenor, one of Germany’s most success- 
The following biography of Hess was 
Breiding, the well known German 


One 


ful concert singers. 
written by Heinrich 
music litterateur. 
“Royal Court Singer Ludwig Hess, ‘the leading concert 
singer of the present time,’ as the Hannover’sche Courier 
styles him, was born on March 23, 1877. His father was 
the eminent scientist and university professor, Dr. E. Hess 


Ludwig, who was a very precocious child, commenced his 





LUDWIG 


HEss. 


musical career at the early age of five years, when he 
was initiated into the mysteries of piano and violin. He 
finished his college education in 1895, receiving his certifi- 
cate, and was then enrolled as a student both at the Berlin 
University and Royal High School of Music at Berlin, 
where he continued his studies in piano, harmony and 
composition 

“The youth’s exceptionally beautiful voice was first 
schooled by Professor Rudolf Otto and Ffrangcon Davies 
and was then brought to perfection in Milan by Maestro 
Melchiorre Vidal. Hess afterward lived in Berlin until 
1906, in the dual capacity as composer and vocalist. His 
concert tours led him to all the German cities as well as 


to Austria-Hungary, Russia, Finland, Scandinavia, Hol- 


land, Belgium, France and Switzerland. Hess was called 
to Munich in the year 1906 to succeed Felix Mottl as con- 
ductor of the Concert Society, where he was awarded the 
golden medal for art and science, as well as the Order of 
the Red Eagle from the German Emperor for his artistic 
achievements. Hess scored a series of remarkable suc- 
cesses as a conductor, and his larger compositions, such as 
the opera ‘Ariadne,’ two choral works and many songs are 
all holding their own. Hess gathers laurels wherever ‘he 
goes, his reputation preceding him, and triumph following 
in his footsteps. His phenomenal voice (a most powerful 
heroic tenor with the most delicate lyrical nuances) in its 
piano has reminded critics very frequently of Caruso. Its 
forte is more inclined, according to other critics, toward the 
resonant organs of Heinrich Vogel and Albert Niemann in 
their prime. Hess in his recitative and interpretative powers 
(and the whole German army of critics is unanimous on 
this point) can be compared only to Ludwig Wiillner. 
“The celebrated German critic, Doctor Oswald Kuehn, 
writing in the Neue Musikzeitung, says of Hess that ‘the 
impression made by his quite exceptionally artistic person- 
ality, his charm of temperament, a happy combination of 
It ‘s 
the same everywhere, “Hess comes, sings and conquers.” 


musician and poet, is one of remarkable fascination. 





Augusta Cottlow and the Arthur Foote Quintet. 

Augusta Cottlow relates a pleasing incident in connection 
with her recent appearance in Berlin with the Waldemar 
Meyer Quartet, when it presented for the first time in the 
German capital the Arthur Foote quintet, which received 
warm praise from the public and the press, both for the 
work itself and the able interpretation. 

After the concert two German ladies introduced them- 
selves to Miss Cottlow, requesting her address, saying ia 
German: “Herr Professor Dr. S———— wishes to write to 
you, as he says he has not been so impressed with the 
playing of anyone in a long time. When listening to you 
he felt ‘ganz begeistert’”’ (quite inspired). A few days 
later Miss Cottlow received a highly prized letter from the 
Herr professor, of which the following is a translation: 
Hlonorep, Gracious Miss:— 

Will you permit a (to you unknown) 
genuine music lovers to write a few lines to express their thanks 
to you for bringing forward the Foote quintet, the piano part of 
which you played so ravishingly. The finished technic, the con 
sideration for the other instruments, the grace and naturalness in 
demeanor and expression and freedom from all mannerisms gave 
great happiness to an elderly couple and awakened in them mem 
ories of Joachim. 

I play the piano a little, enough to appreciate and enjoy 
playing to its fullest extent. 

We wish you continued strength and the greatest success, and 
may the purity in your playing and art, which you now possess, be 
with you until your old age. 

It will give us pleasure to send you a slight token of our ap 
preciation of your beautiful art. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Pror. M. C. P. S. 

The next day Miss Cottlow received a copy of one of 
Professor S———’s works, which she has added to her 
artistic treasures. Professor S———is connected with the 
University of Berlin. 
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Emma Koch’s Success as a Teacher. 

In these days of virtuosity it is rare to find a woman 
who possesses the dual gifts for teaching and public play 
ing in the high degree that Emma Koch, of Berlin, has 
them. Nothing but the excessive modesty of the artist her 
self has kept her name from becoming known all over the 
world, for as a pedagogue in the German capital during the 
last ten years she has achieved extraordinary and lasting 
success, and as a performer she has been hailed throughout 
Europe as a pianist of the first rank. Her Beethoven 
playing has been praised with special warmth by the 
critics, although they all write that as a brilliant Liszt in 
terpreter she is equally successful. After her debut in 
Moscow at a symphony concert, the music correspondent 
of the Niederschlesische Allgemeine Zeitung wrote: 

In Germany Frl.» Koch has for years enjoyed the reputation of 
She has 
been praised especially as a Beethoven interpreter par excellence 
Her masterly performance 


being one of the greatest woman pianists of our time. 


and such she brilliantly proved to be. 
of the Liszt E flat concerto called forth storms of applause. Frl 
Koch combines a sovereign technic with refined, artistic taste 
Tschaikowsky’s “Chanson triste,” Liszt’s F minor concert etude and 
Schubert’s ““Marche Militaire” sh 


Appended are also excerpts from some Dutch criticisms: 


played equally well. 


We heard and admired Emma Koch in Saint-Saéns’ brilliant G 
minor concerto, Chopin’s B major nocturne and Liszt’s “Don Juan” 
fantasy. At the very beginning of the concerto we felt that we 
had to do with a pianist of the first rank and at the conclusion we 
Splendid touch, perfect 


mentally placed a star after her name. 
-Rotterdam Nieuwblad 


technic and wealth of conception are hers 


With her interpretation of Liszt’s “Don Juan” fantasy, full of 
energetic mental force and virile strength, Fri. Koch delighted her 
audience to the point of enthusiasm. Then she played a nocturne 
with the real “Stimmung,” with the right kind of a touch, so soft 
and delicate and poetic that we thoroughly feh the mood of the 
deepening twilight of a summer evening, felt the soft balmy air and 
scented sweet flowers, while the tones of Chopin’s poetry vibrated 


through us.—Nieuwe Rotterdam Courant. 





More Praise for Leila Holterhoff. 


The following brilliant press notice on Miss Hdlterhoff 
appeared in the Coblenz Zeitung of January 5, after the 
artist’s first appearance in that city: 


The third symphony concert under the baton of Generalmusik- 
direktor Kes took place before a well filled house. The soloist of 
the evening was Leila S. Hélterhoff, who scored a great success. The 
program was opened with a splendid rendition of Beethoven’s mag 
nificent overture to Collin’s tragedy, “Coriolan,” and was greatly 
applauded. The soloist of the evening then followed, singing the 
bell aria from Leo Delibes’ “Lakmé.” Miss Hélterhoff showed her 
self to be an artist possessing an exquisite and well schooled voice 
One tone succeeded another like a string of pearls, with bell-like 
purity, a “magic bell,”’ which brought forth stormy aplause fron 
her audience. The voice of the artist is full and rich and is pure 
in all its registers, even in the most difficult passages 

The soloist, who later sang three songs by Hugo Wolf, which 
were “In dem Schatten meiner Locken.” “Elfenlied” and “‘Mause 
fallen-Sprichlein,”’ was applauded enthusiastically and called upon 


tor an encore. 
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A New Bust of Richard Burmeister. 

Among the distinguished persons who attended the Ber- 
lin concert given by Richard Burmeister recently with such 
brilliant success in the luxurious concert hall of the Hotel 
Esplanade, in Berlin, were the following: 

Count and Countess Castellane, from Paris; Baron and 
Baroness von K6éppen, Baron and Baroness Flockher, 
Madame Gomer, wife of the Argentine Ambassador; 
Baroness von Mutzenbecher, Baroness Worms-Todeseo, 


Major von Schelling, Baroness von Rheinbaben, Countess 
zu Dohna, Her Excellency Mrs. Stemrich, Her Excellency 
Geheimrat von 


Mrs. Brunner, Siemens, Frau Dr. von 





THIS BUST OF RICHARD BURMEISTER MADE RECENTLY 
BY THE FAMOUS BERLIN SCULPTOR, JOSEF LIMBURG 


Siemens, Herr von Gwinner, director of the German Bank, 
Herr von Mendelssohn, banker; Herr von Krumbhaar, the 
painter, Geheimrat and Mrs. Kurlbaum, F.iau Furstenberg, 
Consul and Mrs. Bley and many others. 





Alberto Jonas in Cologne. 


Alberto Jonas, the renowned pianist and pedagogue, 
whose frequent appearances during the season on the con- 
cert platforms of important German music centers have 
been mentioned in these columns, was heard with re- 
markable success in Cologne, when the following tributes 
were paid to his art: 

The pianist, Alberto Jonas, from Berlin, showed specially in the 
B flat minor sonata by Chopin a remarkable technic, fine shadings 
of touch and an interpretation throughout intellectual. His playing 
was broad and big and his conception powerful and personal, all of 
| which deserved the tremendous success which was given him.— 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Kéln. Volkszeitung, October 31, 1910. 





A most interesting acquaintance was made with the pianist, Al 


is a splendid musician and at the piano a captivating personality 
One seldom hears the B flat minor sonata of Chopin played so cor 
vineingly as he played it Kéin, Tageblatt, October 31, 1910 


MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 


47 ARNOLD STREET, 

Liverroot, England, January 11, 19 } 

rhe principal and in fact only event of any importance 
that has happened during the Christmas interregnum has 
been the production of Sir Edward Elgar’s much talked 
of violin concerto, which took place on the afternoon of 
New Year's Eve in the presence of an audience that more 
than taxed the capacity of the Philharmonic Hall. Sir 
Edward himself conducted the Halle Orchestra, his friend, 
Dr. Richter, being for the nonce a passive Kreis 
ler, to whom the work is dedicated, entered upon what was 
evidently a labor of love, and the formidable passages left 


listener 


his hands with confidence and glow, 
differ as to the quality of this 
doubt that the magnitude of the 


Though opinions may 
concerto, there can be no 
lesign is of noble propor- 
tions; but the solo part is not to be approached except by 
a master player, and in this respect the conditions were 
ideal. The slow movement of course made many ad 
mirers, but a single hearing is not enough to enable one 
to get anything like a really truthful impression, and | 
shall await with much interest the version that is to be 
Kreisler followed the 


Elgar work with Mendelssohn’s concerto, the limpid beauty 


given here later by Zacharewitscl 
of which came to grateful ears, and the reading, I need 


hardly say, was of an extremely high order. In addition 


to accompanying the two concertos the orchestra was put 


through Bennett's “Naiades” overture, and the conductor's 
“Alassio” fantasie overture, both of which, especially the 
latter, were pleasuralle expericnces 

RRR 


At the seventh concert of the Philharmonic Society we 


had a violinist new to these parts, in the person of 
René Chemet, who is an executant of undoubted capacity, 
and she produced a tone of singular purity and resonance, 
a result no doubt assisted by an obviously fine instrument 
Her handling of the solo work of Bach’s first concerto 
was in every way in accord with the best traditions, al- 
under the impression that no 


though some people are 


woman can interpret Bach satisfactorily. To a certain ex- 
tent this may be true, but in the instance under notice an 
The lady’s 


further instanced in her strong nhrasing of the well known 


exception must surely be made faculty was 


air on the G string, “encore” 
after a very brilliant 
tasia Appassionata.” The vocal numbers were entrusted 
to Paul Schmedes, a tenor hailing from Denmark, but he 
although in reality 
His best effort 
which had 


subsequently given as an 


reading of Vieuxtemps’ “Fan- 


did not create much of an impression, 
there was not any very great fault to find. 
was during Schumann’s lovely “Nussbaum,” 
the advantage of Dr. Cowen’s sympathetic piano accom 
paniment. Dr. Cowen also presided over the fn orchestra, 
which rendered, among other things, Debussy’s extraordi 
narily fascinating “L’Aprés mide d’un Faune” and Richard 
“Don Juan latter had 


been already preceded by Mozart's overture to the opera 


Strauss’ powerful tone poem, which 


of the same name, though why these totally dissimilar ex- 
amples should have been so closely associated on this oc- 
casion is one of those questions that perhaps need no reply. 
Humperdinck’s overture to “Hansel and Gretel” was also 


a welcome item and concluded a concert of rather uncom- 
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Exquisite renditions of the Wclff and Strauss songs, as well as the Brabms, gave unusual pleasure and were models of 
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irst week in the résumé of the London musical sea 
has been one of Monday evening, 
the London Symphony Orchestra gave its fifth 
with Professor Miller-Reuter as con 
This was Profes- 
to London, and 


Beprorp Square, W. C., } 
January 21, 191 


much interest 
January 16, 
oncert of the 


ductor and Ele 


year 
na Gerhardt as soloist. 
ller-Reuter’s ssional entrée 
proved his thorough musicianship and orchestral com 
the following num 


Berlioz; the 


prole 


constructed of 


Cellini,” by 


program 
ber Overture, “Benvenuto 
roica” symphony, by Beethoven; Frederick Delius’ noc- 
and Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” 


turne, entitled “Paris,” 


Most worthy of comment was Professor Miiller-Reuter’s 
reading of the Beethoven “Eroica.” Essentially Beetho- 
ven in mood and manner of conception, not too classic, 


but not too far divergent from the classic in thought, Pro- 
was a clean cut de 


fessor Miuller-Reuter’s interpretation 
lineation of theme and counter theme, well knit in its en- 
emble, and delivered with a strongly marked rhythmical 


sense and well built up and impressive climaxes. Some 
interesting vocal numbers were sung by Elena Gerhardt, 
who was in excellent form. Nourmahal's song from We- 
ber’s “Lalla Rookh,” which had been orchestrated by Pro- 
fessor Miiller-Reuter, received its first performance with 
orchestra on this occasion; a second number with orches- 
tra was “Il mio bel foco,” by Benedetto Marcello. A group 
of Wolf lieder, including “Gesang Weyla’s,” “Nimmersatte 
Liebe,” “Du mit Fadchen” and “Der Freund,” 
with Professor Miiller-Reuter as accompanist at the piano, 
completed Miss Gerhardt’s program, which was in its en- 
with all the singer’s accustomed fervor 
She received a veritable ova- 


einen 


tirety delivered 
ana charm of vocal tone. 
audience. 


nner 


tion from her 
rederick Delius’ “Paris,” or “The Song of a 
work ultra-modern in character, after 
French school of musical “impressionists.” 
On hearing the composition one immediately recalled to 
mind Monet's wonderful picture of Paris, with the Notre 
Dame Cathedral and outlined with all the 
mystical charm of the “impressionistic” school in painting. 
Unfortunately the mood of the Delius tone picture does 
not contain the subtlety of character one finds in the Mo- 
net painting, though comparison may seem futile. It fails 
its scheme of har- 


nocturne, 


Great City, Is a 


the younger 


Montmartre 


with a like exquisite mode 
shadow and 


to merge 


ony and color, its imagery of substance. 
too many strident tonal clashings, seemingly 


out of the picture, so to say, and destructive 


Chere aré 
meaningless, 


that veil of delicacy that is the raison d’étre of true 
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impressionism, whether in the art of painting or in the 
art of music. The composition begins with a “deep hum” 
(double bassoon and bass clarinet, etc.) That is very 
effective as far as it goes, but it suggests, not Paris alone, 
but any great city, for they all have their “deep hum,” 
which is very much alike, whether it be emitted by Paris, 
London, the metropolis of the “Wild and Woolly West,” 
or Paris’ imitation sister city over on the Atlantic sea- 
board. In truth, “Broadway by Night” would be a very 
good title for the composition, and then the meaningless 
clashings might pass for the clanging Broadway trolley 
cars, in their half minute schedule up and down that thor- 
oughfare. After the “hum” there is the “Romance” epi- 
sode, which is as far as the program annotator drifted in 
his analysis, the balance of the changing tempos and va- 
rious other devices being left to the imagination of the 
listener. Perhaps he is wise in his generation; perhaps he 
became engulfed in the romance. However, though this 
composition by Delius may lack precise geographical lo- 
cality, barring its title, it is an esthetic and interesting 
work. Tremendously difficult from every technical point 
of view is the attempt to catch the musical monograph 
of such a dumb living thing as a “great city,” and to 
particularize and differentiate that approaches the impos- 
sible, at least at the present stage of musical art’s ad- 
vancement. And as to the musical expression of the psy- 
chology of any one city, that is even more evasive in its 
evanescent complexity. 
nme 

here was produced in Queen’s Hall, January 17, a new 
work by Franco Leoni, entitled “Golgotha,” a new “sacred 
work,” with the “words from the text of the New 
lestament.” If music has its own inanimate and diversi- 
fied character, and may also be constructed to illustrate, 
amplify and transcend a given text, which all educated 
musicians freely admit to be so, and the recognition of 
which basic principle has promoted the rapid advancement 
of musical art within the last hundred and fifty years, 
then, granting that, music of the “Golgotha” “sacred can- 
tata” type has no claim to serious attention. But for the 
fact that the productions of such works are the mile- 
stones retarding a nation’s musical progress, and that 
from that point of view alone they should be rigorously 
condemned, no attention whatever would be paid to them 
in this department. If, then, music may and should at 
least harmonize in mood with the text with which it is 
united, that of “Golgotha” is an affront to this principle 
in every bar of its score. Thematically the work is trivial, 
mellifluous, and might easily have been written for some 
light, joyous, pastoral play. The orchestration is clever, 
that is, what might be called clever in light opera em- 
ployment. But it does not suffice the artistic sense of the 
fitness of things that the bassoon and bass clarinet re- 
peatedly intone the deepest notes of their lowest registers 
for the expression of the sorrowful, or the pathetic. Some- 
thing of greater harmonic substance and finer musical 
texture is needed, especially in a text of so significant a 
meaning. Naturally much depends on the composer’s per- 
ception of the story of Christ, or the episodes utilized in 
the framing of his sacred cantata. One would like to 
know what philosophic and ethical viewpoints Mr, Leoni 
takes of the matter he has set to music. What does “Gol- 
gotha” really signify to him? Was he intentionally bur- 
lesquing it? To a Christian with even but a partial com- 
prehension of the meaning of the Christian ideal and the 
leading figure in the “great drama,” such a musical set- 
ting must seem the veriest mockery. Even if one divest 
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the Christ figure of all divinity and refuse to believe in 
the Christian ideal or philosophy, there still remains the 
great historic character deserving of at least respectful 
musical treatment, free from the borderland of trumpery 
But there is no accounting for the queer contortions of 
the musical mentality. And why prohibit “Salome,” which 
is in a much greater degree less a Biblical affront than 
“Golgotha”? Is it because the public is really musically 
illiterate—auricularly illiterate? It must be so, other 
wise so unplausibly a vulgar musical performance as 
“Golgotha” would never be permitted a hearing. 

Surely the text of “O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass away,” etc., does not call for a vapid hymn tune, nor 
“Behold, the hour is at hand,” for a light, airy, rather 
pretty tune. And it would be difficult to find in all serious 
musical literature a greater travesty on a serious context 
than the solo for tenor (all the Christ music is for tenor) 
to the text, “My Kingdom is not of this world,” unless it 
is the polka dance music written for “And they stripped 
Him and put on Him a scarlet robe!” If in the latter 
the composer meant to express derision, he could have 
found many better examples in compositions dating back 
many years. 

Constructively (musically) there is nothing in the har- 
monic scheme to warrant any notice, except that the com- 
poser’s favorite modulation is an abrupt change from the 
tonic chord to the major and minor third above. This 
particular form of modulation graces nearly every page of 
the score, at least every other page. And the composer 
has dispensed with all key signature, a precaution entirely 
superfluous, as the triteness of the modulations absolve 
themselves from any need of special “help.” The adjust- 
ment of the text to proper musical accent, or vice versa, 
is another conspicuous fault in a very faulty work. 

Rene 

Arthur Nikisch has written the following commenda- 
tory note on the piano concerto by Arthur Hinton, which 
was played by Katharine Goodson in Queen’s Hall last 
May under Professor Nikisch’s direction: “The piano con- 
certo by Arthur Hinton is significant as being an enrich- 
ment to the piano literature for which we must be grate- 
ful. It is full of imagination in the invention, the musical 
development is excellent, and it is splendidly orchestrated. 
Since, besides this, it is highly effective and grateful for 
the virtuoso, I am convinced that pianists will have de- 
light in taking this piece into their repertories.” 

nee 

Iwo interesting novelties were heard at the Leeds Phil- 
harmonic concert, given in Queen’s Hall, January 13, in 
conjunction with the London Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Wassili Safonoff. Both were the choral works 
of a very talented English woman, Margaret Meredith, 
and were written to words by Owen Seaman, one a 
“Requiem on the Death of Queen Victoria,” and the other 
an “In Memoriam of King Edward VII.” Mrs. Meredith 
possesses the gift of melodic invention, which is enhanced 
to a striking degree by a great refinement of musical 
thought and idea. In her setting of the “In Memoriam” 
this was fully demonstrated, perhaps to a greater degree 
than in the “Requiem.” Both works were performed in 
the autumn at Harrogate, where they were also enthusi- 
astically received. Wassili Safonoff, who conducted their 
performance at Queen’s Hall, spoke in the highest terms 
of Mrs. Meredith’s talent and capabilities as a composer. 
From the press, which was unanimous in its praise, some 
few excerpts follow, Said the Evening Post: “Both works 
are designed on broad and uninvolved lines marked by 
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dignity of thought and sincerity of purpose. The manner 
of “In Memoriam” has greater variety and shows consid- 
erable feeling for dramatic effect.” The Referee: “Both 
works are permeated by a deep earnestness and a spiritual 
purity which move the listener. Mrs. Meredith is now 
fairly well known in the musical world as a composer of 
high aims and artistic perception, and so few English 
women have attacked the larger forms of music that Mrs. 
\leredith’s works merit special consideration.” 
a 
An interesting recital was given by Héléne Martini, a 
pupil of George Fergusson, of Berlin, in Beethoven Hall, 
January 17. Madame Martini’s program covered a wide 
range of selection and her interpretations were marked 
by much distinction and innate refinement of style. Espe- 
cially effective was she in Gluck’s “Spiagge Amate”; 
“Rose Chérie,” from Gratry’s “Zémire et Azor” ;“ L’Amour 
de Moi” (fifteenth century); “Love Me or Not” (old 
English), and George Monroe’s “My Lovely Celia.” 
ere 
Fritz Kreisler was heard in an orchestral concert in 
Queen’s Hall, January 16, with the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra, under the conductorship of Sir Edward Elgar. The 
latter’s violin concerto was again heard, as was also the 
3eethoven concerto, and the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capric- 
cioso.” Kreisler was in excellent form and gave his ac- 
customed finished interpretations. 
nner 
[The Queen’s Hall Orchestra will resume its regular 
Saturday afternoon concerts in Queen’s Hall today. The 
concert will be conducted by Sir Henry J. Wood, and this 
occasion will be the conductor’s first appearance at the 
Saturday afternoon concerts since he received the honor 
of knighthood. The program of this first concert of the 
spring series offers an interesting contrast of styles. The 
first number is Alfred Bruneau’s orchestral suite, “L’At- 
taque du Moulin,” which is based on his opera of the same 
title, which latter work it will be remembered was first 
heard in this country at Covent Garden in 1894, The suite 
for orchestra was one of the popular successes of the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts last autumn. The pro- 
gram also includes Sir Edward Elgar’s symphony in A 
flat, which has not been heard at the symphony concerts 
since the season of 1909. The soloist will be Jacques 
rhibaud. 
Ree 
As in many notices which have appeared in the press 
about Ernest Schelling it has been stated that he is the 


most talented pupil of Paderewski, it is perhaps well to 
state more fully that Mr. Schelling is the only pupil Mr. 
Paderewski has ever had who has studied with him con 
secutively for a period of years, and the only one acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Paderewski as his pupil. 

EvELYN KAESMANN 


Paul Draper, Tener. 
Municn, January 15, 19 
Paul Draper was born in New York on Novem- 
ber 29, 1886. He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. Wil 





PAUL DRAPER 


liam H, Draper, and grandson of Charles A. Dana 
From his earliest childhood he was surrounded by a mu- 
sical atmosphere. Dr. and Mrs. Draper have always been 


9 





prominently associated with every new movement in New 
York“musical life, and probably no other New York house- 
hold has entertained so many of the greatest musical 
stars, among them Paderewski, Seidl, Wilhelmj, Busoni 
and many others. 

The young man began his musical studies at Harvard 
College, coming later to Munich, where he studied in the 
Royal Academy under that splendid musician, Prof. Au- 
gust Schmid-Lindner. His only idea was to become a 
concert pianist, but after two years of hard study he was 
so unfortunate as to be attacked by inflammation of the 
nerves of the hand. In the hope of overcorting the dis- 
ease Mr. Draper returned to America and rested for a 
year. He then returned to Europe and joined the Lesche- 
tizsky circle Vienna, but after another year of earnest 
work the disease returned with increased force, and he 
was obliged to abandon pianistic work definitely. Unwill- 
ing, however, to give up a musical career, he fell back 
on his voice. He was the fortunate possessor of a tenor 
voice of very pleasing quality, and had <lways sung as 
an amateur. Going to that home of vocal art, Florence, 
Italy, he placed himself under the direction of the well 
known Maestro Isadore Braggiotti, and devoted two 
years to serious work. 

It was a daring thing for 
Schubert’s “Winterreise” cycle, that hardest test of an 
artist’s knowledge of singing and interpretation, for his 
debut, but the excellent way in which he acquitted him- 
self justified the selection. Mr. Draper sang the whole 

cle—it lasts an hour and a half—without the book, 
something that, as far as is known, no native German 
singer has ever done. He was fortunate in having that 
splendid musician, Professor Schmid-Lindner, his former 


sO young a singer to select 


teacher, as accompanist. 

Following his very successful Munich debut Mr. Draper 
will sing “Die Winterreise” in Hamburg, Dresden and 
Vienna, returning thereafter to Florence, where he will 
continue his studies. Mr. Draper’s handling of the voice 
is excellent, his mezza voce being particularly good, and 
he lays special stress. upon interpretation. He has learned 
a great deal in the comparatively short time of his study, 
and is sure to develop into a concert singer of the first 
magnitude with further work on the same lines. It is to be 
hoped that he will be heard in America in the not distant 
future. H. O. Oscoon. 





Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” was sung at Magde- 


burg very recently 


SOME RECENT PRESS COMMENTS ON THE SUCCESS OF 1 


CAROLINA WHITE, Soran 


WITH THE PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO OPERA co” 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Carolina White, as Minnie, won her second Philadelphia triumph. 
Her appearance in “Aida” last Friday night, in the title role, 
showed plainly that she is an addition to the stars of this coun- 
try, whose services will be highly appreciated. Her singing and 
acting of Minnie verified the first impression of her. Her voice is 
on of rare sweetness and resonance and unusual range She 
81 t difficult role of Minnie in a manner that must command 
t raise. Sopranos are rare who can sing down to B 
flat with tones as full and sweet as those of the high register. Her 
acting, too, is superior to that of the general-run of prima donne. 
The tragic’ intensity of the second act found her at her best. Her 
acting in the first act, so full of girlishness and simplicity, gave 

hint of the dramatic ghts to be revealed in the poker game 
nd the scene which leads up to it, as well as in the Enale. She 
vas the very personification of the part as conceived by Belasco. 
Miss White’s ability to act so superbly as well as sing entrancingly 
|, makes stronger the desirability of giving such a work in 

























EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


dame White has added her name to those who count, the kind 
bank on not merely as an artist, but as a woman with 
the g nud that we like to think is peculiarly American, for, though 
audience knew nothing about it, she was nearly used up with 
e nd only what we call “sand” carried her through. 
; ,act was hers, vocally and dramatically, a doing of the 
ung that had the feeling of life, straight from the heart. The 
trontier costume she had to wear could not dull the charm of her 
ty, that something which is given to the few, to absorb 
©s in what they do until it becomes the thing itself, with- 
nich voice, beauty, training, all count for naught. The “poker 
is th played it under the yellow light of that one lamp, 
that gripped you fast, and the people just held their 
till the curtain fell, then they let loose. 














CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 
Miss Wuire TriuMPHs. 
* singers who were of most importance to the unfolding of 
oe uccini’s Jnspirations were those who were mentioned at the 
ginning of -this review. Carolina White by her interpretation of 
art of Minnie made fixed and secure the hopes and the ex- 
ctations which had been aroused by her work in the earlier por- 
1 0 le season She was suffering from a cold, but this en 
ment was scarcely to be observed, and it did not prevent 


: — artist from achieving a real triumph of action as well 











lhe physical attractions of Miss White lent much charm to her 
‘ersonation of the picturesque maiden who kept the Polka Sa- 
loon in the Sierras; but the charm of the artist’s reading of her 
pa the grace with which she played it, the beauty of her singing, 
were of larger fascination. It will be possible, in reviewing late: 
rpretations of Puccini’s work, to dwell upon many subtle ex 








lences of Miss White’s performance. It is sufficient now to 
y to its complete and unequiyeuabie success, 
PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN. 
it not be forgotten, moreover, that Miss White an sing. 


ure and radiant soprano, youthful, f 

re resh and mani ulated 
sterling art, was entirely adequa ate to the difficulties yer this 
and arduous role. This singer is a genuine “find,” one f 
most promising in her metier of any of the recent di : 
he operatic stage. ee 




















CAROLINA WHITE AS SANTUZZA, 
In which role she appeared in Philadelphia on Monday evening, 
January +30, with enormous success. 


CAGO TRIBUNE. 
MAKE” Miss White Srar. 

After the second act came the demonstration It endured for 
ten curtain calls One of these, by some mistake on the part of 
her French and Italian colleagues, Miss White was permitted to 
take alone. The tremendous burst of applause which greeted her 
during the few moments when she was receiving the public’s ex- 
pressions of appreciation without assistance, left no doubt as to 
the source and inspiration of most of the enthusiasm. Miss White 
became a star in that moment, and the public, fully conscious of 
this fact, delighted to heap praise upon her. 


CHICAGO INTER OCEAN 
CarotinA Waite Scores Triumen 

This is the bare skeleton of the music drama. Puccini has ¢ aught 
the spirit of its puppets most cleverly; in so far as music can sug ; 
gest anything definite, this score suggests the untamed verve and 
rough melodrama of the theme Naturally he could not put Mex 
ican saddles, spurs, plug tobacco or “stud” Le we into fitting tonal 
jargon. But the essence of the dramatic alues, he has approxi 
mated well; it is the play of primitive passions, and while the Puc 
cini score might be as accurate a translation of stone age emotions, 
it is distinctly in keeping - 

The honors of the occasion went fittingly to Carolina White, in 
the role of Minnie, and to Amadeo Bassi, the Johnson of the even 
ing. This comparatively unknown singer has won for herself a 
high place among the members of the company for her exquisite 
use of a beautiful voice, and her creation of the role is a fitting 
climax to her labors of the season. She makes a strong bid for 
recognition as an actress also. Her Minnie of the first act 
a winsome girl (within the rather curious limits prescribed by th 
librettist and the composer). Her singing of the love musx 
the second act, und her range of pantomime in the quick chan 
from happy confidence in her lover to doubt of him, under 
words of the sheriff, to conviction and to a striking, racious burst 
of rage at the man ho had deceived her; her impersonation of 
the soul-se aring woman who gambles for the life of a being dea 
to her, was of tragic intensity, and the wild abandon of her joy 
at the victory was spontancpus Carolina White is ome of the 
great sipging adtr®sses 
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However, if there was a sense of the drama being still in the 
balance, so far as real, genuine delight in it goes, this view was 
held by those present despite the fact that Miss White, as Min 
nie, vitalized everything that the drama demands of her as a 
singer and actress, and she not only declaimed the screaming reci 
tative with fine effect, but in such meager lyrica) numbers as tl 
grudging composer has allotted to Minnie, few and far between 
the singer was most captivating Miss White’s splendid Aida on 
Friday evening gave an earnest of what she might do with the 

of “The Girl” last night. Her physical charms, a rare beauty 
of face and figure, added to one of the loveliest and ur iled 
sopranos heard here in years, deliciously fresh ahd unworn and 
unmannered, with the vibragicy of youth in every tone and marke d 
by musicianly knowledge* and artistry in ever phras made h 
assumption of the role exceedingly gratifying and her unques 
tioned success, a repetitién of her appearances in the West, was 
evident from her first explosive entrance to her exit, the applause 
at the close of the second act after her great card scene being par 
ticularly spontancous and cordial. 

The fact is Miss White is an American girl, and has gotten at 
the heart of “The Girl,” since whatever may be the insincerities 
of the text or the musical setting, she knows what the melodrama 
means nationally, and at the same time, her training having been 
wholly Italian, she quite understands that she is singing in an 
Italian music drama, written by an Italian who is the culmination 
»f a long line of operatic composers, to most of whom the diseu 
sion raised by Puccini’s opera would seem to be foolishness itself 
\t the same time her knowledge of America and of Italian music 
might not make her “Girl” the vital thing it is, were it not that 
Miss White is a distinct personality, and she invests her inter 
pretation with an interest which grows on one the evening through 
If there be a fault in it it is that she overaccentuates the girl- 
ishness of the girl and so loses at times the more robust note that 
will undoubtedly come with maturity and greater vocal and dra 
matic experience. 
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ROME AND THE EXPOSITION IN 1911. 
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Rome, January 6, 1911. 


musical program for the eight or ten months the 
«position will last is being worked out in such a way as 
produce the most interesting results possible. The 


leatro Argentina soon begins its work of transformation 
Poppea” by Monteverde, the 
st melodramatic The reproduction of the 
Grimani, of Venice, and the orchestra in the cos- 

e of the time, playing the instruments of that epoch, 
this exhumation to be as near the epoch as pos- 
east give us the illusion of the time as nearly 
At any rate all care is being taken 
things historically co: ect. This exposition is to 
st interesting and .t the same time original 
been held. All the fine arts are to have their 
ns and music is to have the lion’s share. Fes- 


give the “Coronation oi 
composer. 


Leatro 


A an be done now, 
e ¢ rt the 
at has evel 
Ds lai pav} 1 
val Hall will not be the only place on the grounds where 
usic will be talks regarding the 

irt by some of the best known lecturers will take 


given and illustrated 
iring the whole period of the exposition. 

\! the large orchestras of the world with their leaders 

vited to participate, and it is to be hoped that 


America, too, will send a representative body 
RRR 
ile awaiting the opening of the exposition which ‘s 
for Apri the Corea or Augusteo continues to give 


ry interesiing concerts 

mRre*e 
Michael Balling, one of our favorite leaders here, di- 
t concert last night, January 5, with a repeti- 





ot f Sunday's program as follows: 
Wagner 
- otrauss 
Choral Fant oreces .... Beethoven 
: ; Bruckner 

Soli, Chorus, Orchestra 
) pieces were loudly applauded, although the 
are rather adverse to Strauss but they recognize 
king of all harmonizers. 
\riani played the piano part beautifully in the 


b rie rst iW 


otwithstanding, the 


Adriano 





but there was not enough of it. The 
The “Te Deum” is a powertul 


Seethoven work, 
chorus was inadequate. 
composition which the chorus sang with great energy and 
good shading, sustaining the screechy tessitura admirably. 
rhe soloists were weak. 
nre 
[he picture on this page represents a small part of the 
Augusteo on an evening when the concert was under the 
patronage of their Majesties. They can be seen sitting in 
the center of their box. This concert was under their 
patronage. 
eRe 
Count San Martino, president of the executive committee 
of the exposition, now is in Paris making the final ar- 
rangements for the representation of French.fine arts and 
French music. The French artists had entered some 
objection to exposing their works at the French pavilion, 
being afraid that they would not be safeguarded against 
fire if the buildings were to be wood and plaster structures, 
but the Count, with his insight things and his 
persuasive assurance, removed all doubts from the artists’ 
minds, assuring them that there was no question of wood 
and plaster, but only of solid iron and stone. He has also 
calmed the belligerent French composers, persuading them 
to give their music during the exposition and even allow- 
ing a hearing of some new works. 
nRre 
Archeologically, historically, artistically, musically, this 
exposition of Rome will be without exception unique in 
its way for the interest it ought to, and no doubt will, 
awaken the world over. Thousands of people already have 
decided to change their plans for the summer and come to 
Rome, where all roads lead to. 
nere 
The buildings on the exposition grounds are going up 
and are really artistic. could it be otherwise in 
Rome? Beautiful restaurants will be scattered all over the 
grounds, and even in Piazza Colonna, the very center of 
Rome, a big building, all colonnades, is being erected, and 
is intended for a grand restaurant. The Victor Emanuel 


into all 


How 


THE AUGUSTEO IN ROME. 


_appreciated by the press and the public. 





monument will be finished by June next. The committee 
has absorbed the Teatro Adriano also and will probably 
give drama there, as the Costanzi is exclusively reserved 
for lyric performances. The first period under Mancinelli 
will be inaugurated on March 2 with “William Tell,” with 
Battistini as Tell. 
RRR 

After January 15 there will be a halt in the concerts at 

the Augusteo. bP. 


MUSICAL STOCKHOLM. 
Stockmoim, January 12, i911 
At the subscription performance, December 28, the role 
of Lenski in “Eugen Onegin” was done by Arvid Odmann, 
who, in spite of his age (he is sixty), sanz and acted 
convincingly, Mr, Odmann, whose portrait was repro 
duced in THe Musica Courter last year, has suffered 
much from the grippe this autumn, otherwise he would 
have appeared several times ere now at the Opera. 
ReReR 
On New Year’s day “The Flying Dutchman” had its lo- 
cal premiére at the Opera. Miss Larsen, who essayed the 
role of Senta for the first time, gave a very good account 
of herself, her voice sounding more fresh and youthful 
than ever before. Jarnefeldt conducted splendidly. 
nner 
This week we had “Tosca” and “Susannen’s Geheim- 
niss,” the last named together with “La féte chez Therése,” 
by Catulle Mendés, music by Reynaldo Hahn. In “Tosca” 
the cast included Mrs. Oscar, Mr. Forsell (Scarpia) and 
Mr. Kirchner (Cavaradossi), who all sang in Swedish. 
Under Conductor Tullio Voghera the artists and the or- 
chestra gave the large audience a delightful treat. 
RRe 
The Wolf-Ferrari and Reynaldo Hahn operas also were 
Signor Voghera 
conducted with his customary Italian fervor. 
Rnnre 
“Le Mariage de Télémaque,” ‘“Prophéte” and the entire 
“Nibelungen Ring” will be the next programs at the Opera 
nee 
A certain tenor who was to do Lohengrin here sang 
dreadfully out of tune at one of the rehearsals. When he 
was corrected by the conductor, the singer answered, to the 
astonishment of all: “I did not think ‘t was necessary to 
sing in tune at Stockholm.” This bright remark led to the 
gentleman's quick departure for his own country, where he 
will have time to think matters over before he sings at 
some other opera house. L. UPptine. 
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VOICE and VOCALISM' 


w Book on the Voice by C. P. H. MILLS 
Order_of Univeretey School of Music - Lincoln, Neb. 


CARL DEIS 


CE PRODUCTION INTERPRETATION 
tor West End Ave., near 72d St., New York Tel., 5236 Columbus 


Henrietta MIGHELSON =~s- 


Management: E. KUESTER, 25 West 42d Street 


PELTON JONES 


Harpsichord and Pianoforte Recitals 


Instruction 
8 3 West 92d Street, New York Phone 3647 Riverside 


HUGO RIESENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Concertmeister, Manhattan Opera House 
ADVANCED PUPILS ACCEPTED 
161 WEST 934 STREET ’Phone, 2790 Riverside 
VOCAL 


Mme. de R i GA U ART 


Teacher of Frieda Langendorff, Metropolitan and Berlin Operas; 
Christian Hansen, Boston Opera; Elmanoa Francis, Mme. Sherry 
Opera Co., New York; Fanny Ferguson, Savage Opera; Mme. Santa 

orelli, Grand Italian Opera Co.; Olive Scholey, Mabel Leggett, 
Clementine Tetedoux and many others in concert. 
THE LINLAUGH, Broadway, near 100th Street, 
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New York 


je McCULLOH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 251 West 88th Street, New York 


" RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Direction: MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Ave., New York 


BACANOIEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 336 West S8th Street, 
Tel. Columbus 6593 
Philadelphia Studio: 202 Fuller Building 
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ELLA BACGHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, ae Vecal Coach, Accompanist 
Reter i Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


MARIE KERN - MULLEN | 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS ORATORIO RECITALS 


encuomt 8 THE SAWYER MUSICAL event 











251 West w York 








ORCHESTRAS 
ARTHUR SCHEFFER ConpuctToRs ADDRESS: 


VIOLINIST $OtO01ST S Musical Courier 
Concert and Oratono 











ZIEGLER INSTITUTE |0 
For Normal Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Students receive free instruction in harmony, sight 
singing, the languages, physical training, stage deport- 
ment, etc. Special agency for placing graduates free 

of charge. tudents received daily. 


E. Voice Specialist 
257 West 86th Street 
B. Tel., 6910 River 


HAROLD 


OSBORN SMITH 











ie BONCI *sessx 
‘BLOOMFIELD EISLER 


8749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO 


Al DAZE 


Metropolitan Opera House 
LOUDON CHARLTON 





OMAZPA™s 


Management: 
868 Carnegie Hall. New York 





“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The Werld’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization, the 


ani. do3 'LONZALEY 
mOQUARTET 


In America Beginning November 14, 1910 





First New York Concert December 6 
Management; LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 





GERVILLE- 
REACHE 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Manhattan Opera House 
For Concert Engagements Address: 
HAENSEL & JCNES, One East 424 St., New ‘York 





LOUDON CHARLTON-Carnegie Hall, New York City, Announces 


Distinguished American Tenor 


top ETA WELIN oc 





Om POT 


BASS-BARITONE 


In America Season 1910-11 
Exclusive Masagemeat: HAENSEL & JONES 
1 East 424 Street, New York 








_SiGhOR BONCI 





B oO NJ] C I THE GREATEST LIVING TENOR SAYS: 


“I have been watching for four seasons with great interest the work of Mme. VALERI’S 
pupils and can positively affirm that Mme. VALERI is one of the few teachers who havea clear, 
correct idea of the right placement of the voice according to the Itali 
of tone 5 and breath control is faultless.’’ 


SIGNORA VALERI’S STUDIOS: 3445 West 58th Street 


shad Her " Ad 





Signed, ALESSANDRO BONCI 
New York 











COMPOSER, 


ALFRED G. ROBYN 


PIAN Lf 


ORGAN 


COACHING AND OeTEEAP UTA TRG 


WILL OPEN HIS STUDIO INNEW YORK 
Address tempcrarily, Care MUSICAL COURIER. 








? GAREISSEN 
FRANK ORMSBY~7322.- 





Address: 180 Claremont Avenu Peeas, 4773 
Management: J. B. PRANCKE. 24 West Sist Street, New York 


N [SARTO Baritone 





Pe cra Oratorio, Recitals 
Persona! Address ; 
{aTosts SAUTER, 251 Woe Oth Stret 1273 Lextagtee Avesse, Sew Tork 





LUIGI von KUNITS 


VIOLINIST TEACHERS} 
Volibadgasse 3, - Vienna XVII, Austria 


‘CARRE TENOR 


Management: MARC LAGEN 
434 Filth Avenue New York Ci 


434 Fitth Avenue o-  - -  - New York City 
‘usm Uj n A ‘ Voice Specials 
NELSON I : Repertoire Builder 


35 EAST 32D STREET, near Madison Ave. 
*"Phese 2187 Madi Square 


MARY JORDAN 


CONTRALTO 
_331 West 834 Street Phone, 5602 River 


Mary LANSING 


CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Recitals, Conce 
Mamagemeat: MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, 














New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


AKRON - - OHIO 
Management, enne a Musics! Agency 


J. FS. £1 > SRR tome 


WOLLE 


RGANIST 
Address: THE eran IMTERRATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
Successors to the Welfseha Bureae 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Francis ROGERS 


Concert Baritone 


Management: A FEW PUPILS IN SINGING 
LOUDON CHARLTON 54 West 48th Street, Tuesday and Friday, 10:38- 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Other days apply by mail, 7 West 43¢ Street 


RUYSDAEL 


__BASSO Metropolitan Opera House _ 


HENRY SUCH 


VIOLINIST 
In America Season, 1910-11 
Management: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralt 
the Conried a Oo 




















formerly oi 
ra Co.; Mme. Marie id, se- 
prano, Me uy Co.; Mme. Bernice de uall, 
soprano, tan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basse, 
ropolitan lon teten oe. ri) ei aiten ©; Hine on, 1 —~ 
30r @ Barro enor, 

Opera House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, 
Germany; Radcif Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen 
Howard, contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
rand ra, Dessau; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; 
oseph Baernstein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman- 
stey, contralto; M. Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt- 
Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Mildred Potter, con 
tralto: Katherine Hanford, contralto; John Young, tenor; George 
Murphy, tenor; Alfred ickson, tenor; Edwin Evans, ‘baritone 
Telephone 5621 Plaza. Studio: 61 East 64th Street, New York 
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THE CELEBRATED CANADIAN VIOLINIST 


First American Tour, Commencing December, 1910 
Sotz Acrnt: Concert Direction DANIEL. MAYER, London 


American Manager . 
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LEIPS| 


SS ee NSS ee 


Leirsic, January 5, 1911 
to Leipsic custom since 1789, the New Year's 
sarked by a concert at the Gewandhaus. The 
earsal given on the morning of December 
t program, with Nikisch conducting, had the 
\-( rgan fantaisie and fugue, played by Karl 
é loratura aria from Mozart's “Entfiihrung,” 
g Siems, of the Dresden Opera; Paul 
ral sche Zauberlehrling”; an aria from 
Lammermoor,” and the Brahms fourth sym- 
oloists are eminent in their respective 
Strat registering in the fantaisie and fugue 
! ’ as to seem orchestral. Miss Siems 
itur ice of great volume, so that it is found 
t of place for the fine lines of Mozart and Doni- 
i I symphony was an unusual delight in 
reat it Nikisch has for this composer. The Dukas 
! vas warmly welcomed, as it was entitled to be. It 
est type of program music, maintaining a com- 
cal core carried out in wholly legitimate 
ny g hile undertaking to arouse a stated list of 
RRR 
Philharmonic concert under Hans Winder- 
t the Handel C major concerto grosso, the 
ia from Mozart's “Titus,” sung by Margarete 
itzenauer, of the Munich Opera, the Beethoven 
ymphony, the Adriano aria from. “Rienzi,” the 
lyric hestral suite, op. 54, and Brahms’ songs with 
it ling the “Sapphic Ode,” “Immer leiser” and 
\ Ewiger Liebe,” Amadeus Nestler accompanying. The 
{ is given in very enjoyable manner, and the 
pleasure with a voice of great volume and fine 
y. The Grieg four movement suite, with subtitles of 
Shepherd Boy,” “Norwegian Peasant Dance,” “Notturno” 
1 “Procession of Dwarfs,” is weaker than the same 
Peer Gynt.” The first movement is hardly more 
tina and is by several points the weakest of the 
iird movement is stronger than the first, but 
valuable than the second and fourth. Through various 
tics the typical Scandinavian music shows rela- 
the typical Russian. 
zur 
Violinist Jacoba Schumm, of Holland, gave a recital and 


1 ¢} istance of 


\lberto Jonas as soloist in two groups 


Che violin numbers were the Godard 
Saint-Saéns’ A major concertos, and pieces 
Sarasate and Drdla. The violinist is musi- 
technic is so unsure as to fail absolutely in 
Mr. Jonas saved the concert by beautiful 

I ijor and G flat major etudes by Chopin, 

| \ inor barcarolle, a Moszkowski etude, 
y Paul Ertel, the Gluck-Saint-Saéns 

the Paganini-Liszt “Campanella.” 

rises a prelude, an air scherzo fan 

has interesting m‘- 
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terial and is well written. Mr. Joxas was called repeatedly 
and played another selection. 
ner 

A new piano trio, the G minor, op. 10, by the American 
composer, Mortimer Wilson, was recently heard at Mr. 
Wilson’s home in Leipsic. Onlv the first three movements 
were completed at that time. There is reason to believe 
that Mr. Wilson will soon establish his identity as one of 
the most talented, most prolific and best skilled of the na- 
American musicians. The new piano trio is 
woven in utmost stability, yet maintains pronounced lyric 
somewhat heavier than Mendelssohn and nearer 
Brahms. It proceeds in unusually steady inspiration and is 
in every respect music of a fine type. The composer has 
recently completed a series of miniature piano trios on 
fantastic children’s subjects, such as a “Funeral March for 
i Calico Cat,” “Dance of the Negro Dolls,” “Teddy Bear’s 
Cradle Song” and “An Esquimau Queen of the May.” His 
works also include twenty song settings of “Mother Goose” 
These are composed in ex- 


tive born 


juality, 


and other children’s rhymes. 
treme character and highly valuable quality as music so 
that they should come into national use. A “Country 
Wedding Suite,” op. 2, composed six years ago for large 
orchestra, will soon be given a public hearing in Leipsic. The 
composer's other works include a symphonic suite, op 1, 
and Mr. Stock, at Lincoln, Neb., 


played in Russia by 








os ACADEMIE Ri ROYALE DE MUSIQUE. | “co 


AUJOURDHU! LUNDI 10 SEPTEMBRE 1858, 
La PREMIERE Représentation de 


BENVENUTO 


OPERA en DEUX actes. 


CHANT, UM OUPREL, MASSOL, FERDINAND PREVOT, DERIVIS, WARTEL. SERD4. Trerees, Mottaier: 
@— SORIS CALs STOLTER 

BASES EM Qeeree Corel Adie Advice Boner Despiace. 
Me Catchers Dumitetre promitre Bumtittrs dec tneme Carctime 


(Les Entrées de Faveur sont suspendues. ) 

oo = eyele Ae Mlonmque ro: Grenge-Bateterre Motel ——— 

FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST “BENVENUTO CELLINI” 
PROGRAM.” 

















books of songs and pieces for piano solo, a D minor piano 
trio, a G major duo, op. 8, for piano and violin, and an 
unfinished violin concerto, besides upward of a hundred 
marches now no longer claimed, but written years ago for 
large military bands. After the symphonic suite was 
played by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Mr. Wilson 
scored it also for military band, and it was then given in 
Lincoln by Mr. Innes. 
nner 
.The annual piano recital by Arthur Reinhold, of Leip- 
sic, brought the Bach C minor fantaisie, the Joh. Christoph 
Friedrich Bach G major allegro with variations; the 
Beethoven G major rondo and “Les Adieux” sonata, a 
suite by Walter Niemann, two Schubert impromptus and 
the Weber-Tausig “Invitation to the Dance.” The artist 
is among one of the most interesting of the Leipsic resi- 
dent pianists, since he plays with much intensity and a wide 
range of purely pianistic effects. The Niemann suite, 
which could not be heard for this report, is said to be an 
interesting work, its movements bearing titles of preludium, 
sarabande, gavotte, air and rigaudon. Dr, Neimann is first 
critic on the Leipsic Neueste Nachrichten. 
ere 

students at the Leipsic Con- 
seryatory were four in number. The first included a Handel 
andante, Mehul gavotte and Mozart minuet, played on the 
‘lute by Mr. Kurth, of Boston, the Schumann variations for 
two pianos (Frauleins Schuch and Eichler), Mendelssohn 
1) minor piano concerto with orchestra (Fraulein Bray- 


JYecember programs by 


lowsky), recitative and aria from “Figaro’s Hochzeit” 
(Fraulein Kistner), the eighth Schumann piano novellette 
(Fraulein Asche), and Mendelssohn G minor piano con- 
certo with orchestra, played by Fraulein Smith. The sec- 
ond program had the Grieg F major piano and violin 
sonata (Frauleins Vetter and Nora Klengel), Vieuxtemps’ 
F sharp minor violin concerto with piano (Herr Weckauf), 
the Léwe ballade “Die Uhr” (Herr Wagner), adagio and 
rondo from first Vieuxtemps violin concerto (Herr Babst), 
and the Georg Schumann F major piano trio (Herren 
Gotscher, Schwarz and Roser). -The third program com- 
prised a movement from the Mozart E flat piano concerto 
with orchestra (Fraulein Junker), a Bach passacaglia set 
for two pianos by Herrmann Keller (a pupil of the con- 
servatory), and played by Herr Fischhaut and Herr Keller, 
a Spohr violin adagio and Wieniawski mazurka (Nora 
Klengel), the Weber piano concertstiick with orchestra 
(Fraulein Lichtenberg) and. “Bibchen’s Weihnacht- 
straum,” a Christmas scene by Humperdinck, written for 
declamation and voices, the solos sung by Frauleins Hila- 
rius, Carloforti, Settegast, Adam and Steinbriick, declama- 
tion by Fraulein Kistner. The fourth program included 
a Rheinberger overture for violin and organ (Geistfeld 
and Nascher), a movement from the Dussek G minor 
piano concerto with orchestra (Fraulein Winter), a Dop- 
pler wiegenlied and mazurka for flute (Scheffel), a move- 
ment from the Mozart A major piano concerto with or- 
chestra (Fraulein Liebmann), a viola concertstiick by L. 
Firkat (Sobierajski), the Grieg G major piano and violin 
sonata (Hoyer and Bothe) and a movement from the 
Beethoven C major piano concerto with orchestra, played 
by Herr Becher. 
nee 


At an all afternoon and evening Christmas party at the 
home of Mrs. Carl Alves eleven of her pupils sang for the 2 
company, her son, Waldemar Alves, played violin numbers 
and Elmer G. Zoller, of Pittsburgh, played piano num- 
bers. The singers and their offerings were Katherine 
Innes, of Scotland, Foote’s “I’m Wearin’ Awa”; Mathilda 
Lange, of New York, Henschel’s “Viele Traume”; Gene- 
vieve Peck, of Boise City, Idaho, Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Lied” 
and Wolf’s “Vcrborgenheit”; Mrs. Lehre Dantzler, of Dal- 
las, Texas, “The Lord Is Mindful,” by Mendelssohn, and 
Schubert’s “Aufenthalt”; Mary Tiltman, of London, 
Schubert’s “Wanderer Nachtlied” and Cornelius’ “Drei 
Kénige”’; Viola Abrams, of Chapelton, Jamaica, a Da- 
lila aria, by Saint-Saéns, and Hummell’s “Halleluja”; 
Jonn Siefert, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Handel’s “Waft Her, 
Angels,” Liszt’s “Wieder méchte ich dir begegnen”; Molly ‘ 
B. Wilson, of Los Angeles, a “Nadeschda’”’ aria, by Gor- j 
ing Thomas, and Robert Franz’s “Im Herbst”; John a 
Whyte, of Watertown, Wis., Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht” 2 
and Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers”; Marie Heisler, of 
New York, thx Brahms “Liebestreu” and “Vergebliches 
Standchen”; Flsa Alves, of Leipsic, Hugo Wolf’s “Und 
willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen” and “Maus- 
fallspriichlein.” Mr, Siefert further sang an aria from 
“Boheme” and Miss Abrams and Miss Alves sang the duet 
from the second act of “Lohengrin.” Mr. Alves played a 
romanza by Prochaska and Bruno Oscar Klein’s “In den 
Gefilden der Seligen.” Mr. Zoller played a Chopin pre- 
lude and a Grieg nocturne. A number of these beautiful 
voices were heard and reported on a similar occasion a 
year ago. The recent singing chowed growth and progress 
in every case, besides a number of valuable new voices. 
Miss Heisler had recently sung in Belgium with every sign 
of artistic and material success, Miss Alves has repeatedly 
appeared in public within the last two months and nearly 
all have been occasionally heard here, as church singers, 
in solo and quartet. Of the new voices, that of 
Mr. Siefert is a useful and agreeable tenor, Mr. Whyte’s 
is a basso cantante of fine material, Miss Tiltman’s 
a soprano of beautiful quality and Miss Innes also a so- 
prano promising great volume and fine quality. Miss 
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Peck’s warm mezzo voice has gained unusually within the 
year, as has that of Miss Abrams, whose voice is of great 
volume and great range, still combining the fine quality. 
Mrs. Dantzler’s voice is a contralto of lighter fiber but 
unusual beauty, Miss Lange has a contralto of richly mu- 
sical timbre and Miss Wilson’s contralto is a very valuable 
voice of great richness in the lower registers, with extreme 
vitality and heroic character and beauty in the high tones. 
Mr. Zoller played his selections in fine taste and Mr. 
Alves showed very much 
gain for the year both in 
musical intensity and in the 





general treatment of the 
violin. He had spent some 
months in Vienna and 
Pisek, Bohemia, under 
Sevcik. Mr. Alves and Mr. 


Zoller sailed for New York 
from Liverpool, December 
29. They are now located in 
Pittsburgh as soloists and 
teachers in their respective 
branches. 
npr 
A recent St. Petersburg 
program of contemporary 
included the 
cello and piano sonata, op. 
37, by F. Akimenko, a work 
for string orchestra by 
Maurice Ravel, played by 
NIKISCH, Mr. and Madame Myes- 
LEESON TRE tyetchkin and MM. Lednik 
and Rosenstein, a piano menuet antique by Ravel and 
two etudes by Debussy, Ravel’s two Greek songs, “Quel 
galant” and “La bas vers l’eglise,” and Dukas’ “Deux ron- 
dels’; two songs by the young Russian, N. Myakowsky, 
and three piano etudes by S. Prokolfyeff. 
Eucene E. SIMpson. 


compositions 

















Bispham to Sing in Mendelssohn Hall. 

David Bispham, the celebrated American baritone, will 
sing at the concert in Mendelssohn Hall, Saturday even- 
ing, February 4, which Mary Reno Pinney is to give. The 
program follows: 

First Concerto (Interlude and Variations)..........-.+++- Handel 
Mary Reno Pinney. 
Commit Thy Ways (St. Matthew Passion)........ 
With organ. 
Dem Unendlichen (To the Eternal One)..........eeeee8 Schubert 
With organ and piano. 
David Bispham. 


...Bach 


GOON cvcdccadevesoakedshes curedkednaedsasszncecss Gluck-Brahms 
Citemt PolOasies: oc ccccccidctencvecccccessctsseescsevevs Chopin-Liszt 
| ee Ter rr ee er er re Teer err ee oe Moszkowski 


Miss Pinney. 
Dichterliebe (Poet’s Love). 
Mr. Bispham. 


bo Ue as eeneneebecdeeeen Schumann 


Berceuse 
Concert Overture 
Miss Pinney. 





Rachmaninoff played his second piano concerto not long 
ago at Konigsberg. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street, New York 
Preliminary Announcement 


We take this opportunity to inform our customers that we 
have secured the publishing rights of two new operatic werks 
of the greatest importance, both of them now in press: 


NATOMA 
Grand Opera in Three Acts 


Libretto by 
JOSEPH D. REDDING 


Music by 


VICTOR HERBERT 


To be given on February 6th at the Philadelphia Opera 
House for the first time on any stage and on the 2oth of 
the same month at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 


York. The score, in addition to the regular edition, will be 
issued in a special edition de luxe on Cheltenham paper, 
limited to two hundred autographed and numbered copies—and 


YSOBEL 


Grand Opera in Three Acts 


Libretto by 
LUIGI ILLICA 


Music by 


PIETRO MASCAGNI 


Which is to be presented (also for the first time on any 
Stage) in New York early in January, under the personal 
direction of the composer. 

Advance orders for these scores, to be filled in order of 
rotation as received, will be accepted. 











Adele Kruger, an American Trained Singer. 





Adele Kriiger, the dramatic soprano, who gave the first 
of two recitals in Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday evening of 
last week, is an American trained singer of German birth. 
Madame Kriiger has studied in New York with the late 
\nna Lankow, Mr. and Mrs, The dore Toedt and Charles 
Norman Granville Her voice is a genuine dramatic so- 
prano which has been artistically schooled by the resident 
teachers. The singer was born in Dusseldorf on the Rhine, 
but came to this country as a young girl. 
the foundations of a thorough education in her native city, 
and being an intelligent student was developed into an 
artist for whom a career on the concert stage is pre 
dicted. 

Madame Kriiger is an accomplished linguist. 
equally well in English, German, French and Italian. Be- 
cause of the extraordinary range of her voice, her lower 
tones sometimes lead listeners to think that she 


She received 


She sings 


‘s a mezzo 


soprano, but she is what she is advertised to be, a dramatic 
soprano, singing arias, lieder and so1.gs of three centuries 
by composers of the different schools. 

Many persons prominent in the artistic world are inter 
ested in Jaunching Madame Kriiger on her career as a con- 
cert artist. She will give her second recital in Mendels 
sohn Hall, Tuesday afternoon, February 21, w'.en Adolphe 
Borchard, the French pianist, will unite in the program 
For this date Madame Kriiger will sing only English and 
French songs and arias. Her repertory includes many 
beautiful and novel compositions. Those who heard 
Madame Kriiger last week were impress: :d by her sincerity 
is well as her artistic equipment 

Like all young singers, Madame Kriiger will 


and when she has that valuable possessior ne 


t Xpe ricnce 
’ I 


will surely be counted with artists who have something 


worth while to offer their public 





Charity Concert at Mrs. Vanderbilt’s Home. 

Maud Morgan will give a harp concert at the residence 
of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 660 Fifth avenue, Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 2, for the benefit of the Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission Society. Ben Greet, the English 
actor, and William C, Carl, the distinguished American or- 
ganist, and a number of young harpists will assist Miss 
Morgan in the following program: 
Duo, harp and organ—Loreley... cteees Oberthur 

Miss Morgan and Mr. Carl 

Selo harp— 


POUe DOTS: ccccucsiutiveceneses : Hasselmar 


Believe Mie Tf Abb cccdvcecccnacesesa \rr. Cheshi 
Marjorie McClintock 
MEME io kcciciccsctectctbnmrhacdoecas ree . Hasselmans 
Solo harp—Minstrel’s Lament (Welsh) ...... Thomas 
Phoebe Arleigh. 
Solo harp— 
Cee EON “i escacgeesceodenvkenkes Cheshire 


Chansons Sans Paroles...........0+.-05: “ah Dube 
Eleanor Morgan Neely 
Solo harp— 


i Be ROMER wa ca 065 iv cadesasiaress Charles Oberthur 

OS hone cocicenes ismiaeauan’ ~eee+eeeEdmund Schuecker 
Miss Morgan. 

Duo, organ and harp—Legende (op. 122) .Frances Thome 


Miss Morgan and Mr. Carl 
Reading—Excerpts from Shakespeare, with harp 
Ben Greet 
Five harps and piano—Romanze (op. 11)......seeeeeeceeees Weber 
(Arranged from Clavier Concerto in C Dur by Maud Morgan.) 
Five harps and organ— 
BN 405 bees scenes ne 
Mission Hymn. 
Arr. by Maud Morgan for 


arb aa Handel 


this occasion. 


Tickets for this concert cost $5. 





Ex-Senator RoelKer Was Interested in Music. 

William Greene Roelker, who in the year 1905 was a 
United States Senator from Rhode Island, died at his 
home, 18 East Seventy-seventh street, New York, Tues- 


wt LHEVINNE 


day, January 24, in his fifty-eighth year. Mr. Roelker was 
1 director in several prominent financial institutions and 
was closely associated with some of the leading financiers 
of the country. He was interested in music, and is related 
through marriage to Philippe Coudert, the baritone, wl 

resides in Paris. The widow of the deceased who su 
vives him is a member of the Coudert family, long prom 
inent in New York society. The late Mr. Roelker had been 
in failing health for some months. Death, it is reported 


was due to apoplexy. 





Russian Symphony Program. 

Che fourth concert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, will be given Thursday even 
ing, February 2, in Carnegie Hall. The management will 
Kathleen 


Parlow, who is to play the Wieniawski D minor concerto 


offer as soloist the young Canadian violinist, 


for violin. The opening number on the program, the Kay 


} 


anus Finnish rhapsody, has never before been played it 


America. The program follows 

Finnish Rhapsody (first time)...... ; eeees Kay 1$ 

ae Se baie cavedwees secs ‘ ‘ eteee - Rachmar 

Concerto for violin, D minor ‘ Wieniawsk 

Symphony in F minor, No. 4 I'schaikowsky 
[his will be Miss Parlow’s second appearance at these 

concerts this season. 


Good Results at Fellows Choir Agency. 
Che following singers and organists are holding church 
choir positions secured through the medium of the Fellows 
Harold, 


Beynon, G. Larsen, H. 


Church Choir Agency in Carnegie Hall: H. J 
organist; J. F. Kuehn, George W 
A. Smith, A. E 
contraltos; Ada B. Cornor, Mrs. A. Reid Smith, Emma 
Hagedorn, sopranos; Gardner Watkins and Arthur Fisher, 


tenors. New York choir positions are filled by May 1 


Barnes, bassos; Alma Cox, Irma Brion, 


yearly contracts being made from that date 
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[Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 
Courier. | 


Cable and Telegraphic Address: “Delmaheide-Paris,” 
Paris, January 16, 1911. 


3@, Rue Margseug (CHAMeS-ELySves), } 

Sunday orchestral concerts this week were mostly 
secrated to works of some great dead musician. The 
Conservatoire, under direction of André Messager, made 
Chere the program included among other 
positions the C minor symphony of Beethoven and the 

!: minor concerto of Chopin for piano. Ernest Schelling, 
e famous American pianist, selected by Paderewski to 
n the occasion of the Chopin centenary cele 
bration at Lemberg, the capital of Poland, was yesterday's 
ist at the Conservatoire concert and carried off a 


triumph Schelling played with a marvelously clean 

nic—as he always does—considerable abandon and 
with great poetic charm. During this and next week our 
gifted compatriot will be heard in two recitals in the Salle 
werard, The program of the first concert will be formed 


f miscellaneous authors, while the second recital will be 
ted entirely to compositions of Chopin 
RR eR 

\t the Chatelet, the Colonne concert under the direction 
f Gabriel Pierné offered an interesting program which 
included “La Mort d'Iseult” from Wagner’s “Tristan et 
lseult” admirably sung by Eva Grippon; the “Symphonic 
Fantastique’ of Berlioz, and the remaining numbers were 
by Liszt. The present year is the centenary of Liszt's 
birth; the great Hungarian musician being born October 
22, 1811, it is fitting he should be féted through the preced- 
ing month The symphonic poem, “Ce qu’ on entend sur 
ja montagne,” M, Pierné, and his orchestra translated with 
ippropriate touching sentiment; the “Mephisto Walzer,” 


of Liszt’s most characteristic pages, was given with 
triking success he concerto in E flat for piano, as pet 
formed by Theodor Szanto, won great applause 
nre 
he Lamoureux concert program, under Camille Chevil 
rd, w ilmost entirely Schumann’s music. Pablo Casals 
ayed the concerto for violoncello in brilliant fashion. B 
ide the overture to “Manfred” the Fourth Symphony, and 
ntar” the musical fairy scene, by Ri nsky-Korsakoff was 
nirably given by the orchestra 
RRR 
Saturday afternoon at the Opéra Comique Henry Ex 
rt gave a short lecture in which he touched upon the 
arrel between the “Piccinistes” and the “Gluckistes.” In 
ntinuation of the chronological auditions fragments 


. Gluck Piccini and Sacchini were given. Madame 


t-Vauchelet must be noted in airs from Gluck and 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris 
will find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of 
ali kinds—vocal and instrumental - at MAX ESCHIQG’S 
Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the 
Boulevard. Representative of Schott, Simrock and 
others. Telephone, 108-14 
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Sacchini; M. Conlomb and Mile. Charbonnel in the air of 
“la Femme médecin” from Gluck. 
eRe, 

Mile. Stichel, mistress of the Opéra ballet, has just raised 
an interesting point in law. She maintains t' at the mis- 
tress of the ballet, who puts it on the stage, is a collabora 
tor with the authors of the ballet. On these grounds Mlle. 
Stichel claims from Catulle Mendés and Reynaldo 
Hahn (librettist and composer respectively), the third of 
the authors’ rights for “La Féte chez Thérése”’ and the 
mention of her name on the book of words and the notices. 
Henri Robert and Maurice Bernard pleaded this new and 
curious point of law in the third Chambre du Tribunal. 
Judgment was deferred for a week. 

mnRe, 

The Quatuor Lejeune is giving at the Salle Pleyel a 
series of historical quartet evenings. That of last week 
was devoted to the Bohemian or Tchéque school when the 
program comprised instrumental and vocal compositions of 
Zd. Fibich, J. L. Dussek, Jos. Suk and Dvorak 
(quartet in F, op. 96). As music the opening quartet of 
Fibich (op. 8), was perhaps the weakest—being a mixture 
of ideas Hungarian, Wagnerian, Bohemian. 

nere»e 

On Tuesday last Regina de Sales gave a musical recep- 
tion at her home-studio in the Rue de Villejust, which, as 
usual, was well attended. Madame de Sales delighted her 
audience with a number of well chosen and beautifully 








DON OUICHOTTE,” WITH MM. MARCOUX AND FUGERE 
AS THE HERO AND HIS SQUIRE. 


(Paris Figaro.) 





delivered songs. Antonio Sala was heard to advantage 1n 
several soli for the cello accompanied at the piano by 
Archihald Sessions (organist of the American Church). 
In addition to the formal program the Maori chief Ran- 
ginia (from New Zealand), gave a talk about his people 
and their love of music. He then sang in admirable man- 
rer several of his native melodies. “The Mother Song” 
(worcs by his mother), and composed by himself, and 
“The Echo Song,” in which tribal calls are cleverly intro- 
duced, are already well known and favorite songs in 
Paris musical salons. Among those present were Mrs. 
Frank H. Mason, Mrs. Chauncy Blair, Madame Loriano, 
Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. John R. Bennett, Mrs. C. 
Herbine, Mrs, H. R. Griffin, Mrs. Spaulding, Mr. Holman- 
Black, Mr. Stoiber, Kathleen Lockhart, M. Priad. 
nme 

Mr. and Mrs, Eugéne Ullman gave a delightful program 
of music and. reception at their atelier-home in the Quai 
Malaquais to meet the Infanta Eulalia—who is known for 








STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


American pupils of Paris singing and piano teachers should 
take advantage of the presence in Paris of Mr. A. J. Goodrich, 
Address 4 Square St, Ferdinand, Rue St, Ferdinand, Paris, to 
stady harmony and composition. Singing and piano-playing are 
indelinite accomplishments without the stady of the Theory 
of Music on which they are based. As Americans expect to 
make American careers they should study theory in English, 








her great love of the divine art, Marcia Van Dresser 
and Thuel Burnham sang and played admirably and were 
overwhelmed with applause. Mr. Burnham, whose excel- 
lent piano playing is well appreciated here, has become a 
great favorite this season. Miss Van Dresser is rather a 
newcomer, but she is sure to win and hold her own very 
soon; she is a beautiful singer, whose singing is beautiful. 


The program follows: 


DOOM caso nc lhses fous davcchvssaniesbvongeedeensuan Schubert 
MEARENS “TRING iso N.re eect bcorvr ccs otter cup eenek ers Schubert 
Mr. Burnham. 
ee Pe eee rer wre Pere er, eee erie eer eee Wagner 
GaN: 4 0 3'h aw hate < be 80.54 cubhcconas nateee aaa Wagner 
po, OPEL ee eee eT ee eT ee ene Wagner 
Miss Van Dresser. 

Beiver Bering 2. occ eye vies veces cuctusssephsekstbeshcnees Mason 
RD ai Sars kde con 80850 arn Ctkee On ek Beep nanenanes McDowell 
Mr. Burnham, 

Re RG aks cased 40k cues es eUUN eee Keng hse Vase ent enet Cornelius 
RIOR vais ban a Riek e-ow'n 34 200 RE ree RU e Cen UEe Rees Cornelius 
ee aE SEDs 6 bh. in 35 Rake eROwk ast cnaeeoes . .Cornelius 


Miss Van Dresser. 


Among the guests wre: Princesse Murat, Mrs. Frank 
H. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Dean Mason, Baronne de 
Wardener, Baron de Fréedericksz, Ranginia, the Maori 
chief; Mr. and Mrs, Charles W. Clark, Dr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding, Gertrude Stein, Miss Hess, Madame Francesco 
Lamperti, Giulia Valda, iss McKindley, Miss Norman, 
Madame E. Stern, Mrs. Somerville Story, Miss Haywood, 
Madame le Gallienne, Mrs. Sawyer, Miss Cravens, Mr. 
Holman-Black, Charles Foerster, Mrs. Brooks, Mr. Col- 
lins, Miss Bowie, Mr. Delma-Heide. 

nme 


At the Students’ Atelier Reunion last evening Grace 
Ehrlich was the pianist end Eloise Baylor the singer. Be- 
fore coming to Paris Miss Ehrlich studied with the late E. A. 
MacDowell in America and it is perhaps for that reason 
that she has succeeded so well here in presenting the 
American musician’s works. Her selections last evening 
were Beethoven’s sonata, op. 27; the sixth prelude and a 
scherzo by Chopin, which she interpreted with her cus- 
tomary success. Miss Baylor, whose beautiful voice always 
gives pleasure, was heard in songs of Delibes, Harriet 
Ware, Haesche and “Voce di Primavera” of J. Strauss. 

nere 

A most enjoyable program of music was that of Thurs- 
day evening arranged by the International Musical Union at 
the Student Hostel in the Boulevard St. Michel. The vocalist 
was Mme. Auguez de Montalant, singing from Gatteio 
and Saint-Saéns; MM. César and Alberto Geloso played 
the Cesar Franck sonata for piano and violin in most de- 
lightful manner, after which each was heard in various 
solo numbers. Mrs. William J. Younger is meeting with 
much success in her management of the Union’s affairs; 
her programs are always attractive and interesting. 

DetMA-HEIDE. 





Nellie Widman Blow, a prominent San Francisco con- 
tralto, gave a concert before the Saturday Club of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., with great success during the latter part of 
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Vienna, January 10, 1911 


After a cessation of concerts for the holidays this week 
is crowded with good things. Sunday saw the fifth Phil- 
harmonic concert directed by Felix Weingartner. The 
program was Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” overture, 
Briickner’s EX major symphony and Beethoven’s overture to 
“Leonore,” No. 3. Monday evening the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Weingartner, gave another concert 
under the auspices of the Vienna Mozart Club, at which 
Bronislaw Hubermann, the violirist, assisted. The same 
evening Emil Sauer and Joseph Lhevinne also gave con 
certs in different halls 

Ree 

The house was sold out for the Bronislaw Hubermann 
concert last week, for every one was desirous of hearing 
this talented violinist for perhaps the last time for a few 
years, as he has signed a contract to give one hundred con- 
American 
tour. His program was Brahms’ A major sonata, Saint- 


ceris in Russia, and then follows his long 


Saéns’ concerto, op. 20, and Paganini’s “Hexentanz,” all 
accompanied by Poldi Spielmann, and Bach's chaconne for 


") anc met with suc 


violin alone. Hubermann played we 
cess - ¥ R 

If one noted any lack of sympathy between the players 
in the sonata evening of Leopold Godowsky and Jen6 Ker- 
pély, cello, it was because there had been no time for a re- 
hearsal together. Godowsky rushed home for a half day 
from a concert tour, gave several lessons to wait'ng pupils 
and then played the exacting program in the evening, 
Brahms’ sonata in F, Beethoven’s sonata in A and Saint- 
Kerpély is a Hungarian who 
has studied in Budapest and shows fine, clean technic and 
excellent phrasing. He was hampered by an inferior in- 
strument. 


Saéns’ sonata in C minor. 


Rene 
Helen Ware, of Philadelphia, played the Bruch D minor 
concerto in a concert with local artists last week. 
Rene 
Under the Rosé management Siegfried Wagner will 
corduct the orchestra in the following program next week: 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony, Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” Wag- 
nez’s “Siegfried” “Idyll” and “Tannhauser” overture. 
RRR 
Joseph Lhevirne will assist the Prill String Quartet ‘n 
their Brahms concert this evening. 
RRR 
Weingartner is at present engaged in the composition of 
an opera, for which no title is as yet seiected, and is also 
working on a symphonic poem. 
Ree 
Richard von Perger, composer and secretary ot the So- 
ciety of Friends of Music, died here recently. L. D. M. 








Flonzaley Quartet Scores Notable Triumph. 








The scene at the second concert this season by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet in Mendelssohn Hall, on Tuesday evening of 
last week, was unprecedented—at least within the experi- 
ence of the writer. Long before the time for beginning 
the hall was filled. At 8.30 the crush at the doors was so 
great that the office and reception room had to be thrown 
open and chairs brought in. Those who were not fortu- 
nate in securing seats had to be content with a standee. 

When the players appeared there was vocifer us applause 
—then immediate quietude. These four musicians have in- 
gratiated themselves into the hearts and minds of the New 
York music lovers, through their ability to present a qual- 
ity of quartet playing never before heard in this country 
There is something unique in the manner of their interpre- 
tation, in the witchery of their nuances, in the grandeur 
of their climaxes, and in the perfection of balance, tone, 
delivery and unanimity. One knows not whether to admire 
most their technical skill or their interpretative 
Yet it is this combination, the perfect blending of the two, 
that enakles the Flonzaley Quartet to give a performance 


ability 














FLONZALEY QUARTET. 


which electrifies, thrills and sends one home in exuberant 
spirits. 

[The program was, as usual, 
knowledge of the fitness of thirgs characteristic of this 
Quartet. The opening quartet was that in G minor (op. 74, 
No. 3), by Haydn. If tlere be a greater combination than 
the Flonzaleys and a Haydn quartet it must exist in some 
other sphere. A faultless rendition of this lovely work 
evoked a tremendous demonstration and the Quartet mem- 
bers were recalled many times. The lovely largo assai was 
particularly ethereal. 


fashioned with ihat supreme 


By way of interlude the adagio from Em. Moor’s A 
major quartet (op. 59) was played for the first time, and 
Hugo Wolf’s “Italienische Serenade.” The former was 
ultra-modern, and interesting only on account of the 
superlative performance it received. The latter had more 
inspiration in it, but it is not a great composition. It is 
strange how these moderns have so obviously overlooked 
the province of the string quartet. The greatest composers 
for this combination of instruments (Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven) never transgressed the ratural bounds of that 
province, therefore they left to posterity the most beautiful 


heritages in this field. The moderns try to do the impossi- 
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ble; they try to make the string quartet voice orchestral ef- 
fects; they endeavor to improve upon their predecessors— 
but their efforts are futile. There can be no improvement 

Beethoven’s great F major quartet (or. 59, No. 1) 
brought the concert to a brilliant close. This quartet, the 
first of the Rasumovski quartets, belongs to the master’s 
second period—the period of his greatest f rtility—and 
shows him at his best. He has, in this quartet, traversed 
the entire gamut of the powers of the string quartet. Only 
the greatest dare attack this F major gi.nt. It tests the 
skill and musicianship of a quartet probably as do few others 
Che Flonzaleys added to their reputation by their faultles 
performance, and received just recompense in tumultuous 
applause. 


What is the secret of these men? | 


Simply that they are 
born quartet players and focus their entire attention upon 


quartet playing 





Recital by Sara Anderson. 


At the studios of 
afternoon, January 26, Sara Anderson gave a song recital, 


Baernstein-Regneas last Thursday 


interpreting the following program 


Aria, Pleurez mes yeux (Le Cid) Massenet 
Song Cycle (Frauen Liebe und Leben) chumann 

Seit ich ihn gesehen 

Er, der herrlichste von allen 

Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben 

Du Ring an meinem Finger 

Siisser Freund 

An meinem Hertzen, an meine Brust 

Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan 
Mammy’s Lullaby ... P : Homer 
\ Russian Cradle Song ° ‘ . Esipoft 
\ Mother’s Song... a Hensch 
Les Larmes (Werther) Massenet 
BL cv cucedarcenense TTT TTT Massenet 
Le Soir e< Thomas 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water Cadmar 


When Spring Comes Laughing Chapman 


EG CE cn cccudabeees Senate Blazejewicz 

rhe spacious studios were filled with appreciative listen 
ers, who enjoyed thoroughly the fine art and beautiful 
voice of the singer. Madame Anderson has a superb stag« 
presence, a gracious manner and a charming personality 
Her method of presenting a song touches the perfection 
mark; her voice is a fine soprano of lovely quality and her 
diction a model for any singer 

It seems almost paradoxical that an American should be 
able to gain such a mastery over the French and German 
furthermore, Madame 
learned the great fundamental secret of vocal enuncia 
tion—the proper use of the lips, teeth and tongue, and, as 
a result, the words and the tones issue forth unimpeded 
by the usual obstacles resulting from faulty tone and word 
formation. 


languages, and, Anderson has 


Her interpretative powers are large and broad, 
and she differentiates nicely between the various moods of 
Naturally the most enjoyable 
of her offerings was the Schumann cycle of which she 
Especially captivating were 
“Er, der herrlichste von allen” and “Siisser Freund.” Of 
Massenct's 
Thomas’ “Le Soir” gave the 


a song or of several songs 
gave a splendid rendition 
the other numbers Essipoff’s “Cradle Song,” 
“Les Larmes” and Elegie, and 


inger opportunity to set forth her richest gifts 


Isabella Beaton’s Pupils Engaged for Concerts. 
Isabella Beaton, the pianist, of Cleveland, Ohio, | 
Among those 


success are Vera Travers and 


number of her pupils playing in concerts 
who have appeared with 
Margaret B. Crary. In addition to her teaching and com 
posing, Miss Beaton is accepting engagements. Owing t 
her successful appearance at a concert in Boston during 
the recent holidays, she was booked for a recital in New 
Wilmington, Pa. <A spring tour in the West has also beer 
losed for Miss Beaton 


Cherokee is to be an opera star Now, why didn't 
egin to shine in time t idd more local color t 
Girl of the Golden West?”—New York Morning Tel 
graph 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 


susic publications, musical works, musical literary works 
ind anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
NUSIC. 

publications and compositions will be re- 
ewed as are deemed werthy of notice, and THe Mvu- 
caL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
't is also understood that any work or composition or 


Only such 


eviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
my pari all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
an be applied. This does not mean that Tue MusicaL 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
r works in this department. 
Particular attention given to works of American com- 
risers and their products. 


“ Universal Edition,” Vienna, Leipsic. 


For Piano, Viotin AND CetLto, By Ericn W. Korn- 
Op. 1 

W. Korngold, the composer of this trio, was born, as 

te informs us, May 29, 1897. The trio was finished 

ril, 1910, shortly before he had reached the ripe age 

hirteet If we had not seen this footnote we should 


aid that the work was the product of a youth, or at 
f an inexperienced writer, by reason of the frag- 
tary nature of the themes, the sudden emotional out- 
ts and their equally sudden endings, the extravagant 
loyment of odd harmonies in the manner of a young 
te! g strange words because of their novelty to him, 
nd tl ick of smoothness in the contrapuntal writing 


Erich W. Korngold ¢ 


he ie sets his theme 


ires not what notes clash and jangle 
a-marching up and down. He 
ot marshal a host of themes at once as Bach does, 
the smoothness and precision of a German army corps 
| ry drill. His 


ie, wherein many a harmony gets a broken 


thematic handling is like a foot- 


a counterpoint a black eye. He has not yet 
mself,” but may have an unsuspected talent in 
r branches of music. Handel wrote an interminable 


f Italian operas before he found in early old age 





t his strength lay in English oratorio. Wagner wrote 
1 sonata and a symphony before he discovered that his 
was dramatic. Korngold at the age of thirteen has 
hed ‘a long and difficult trio, which may be the 
r of oper-ttas as melodious as Sullivan, of sym- 
Ss as § re as Brahms, of operas as poetically 
tic as Humperdinck. Who knows? There are great 
bilities in a boy who can produce a trio at the age of 
We are certain, however, that if young Korngold 
thing better than this trio he will never rank as a 
voser, For his work lacks not only beauty, but 
trength which sometimes makes great works live 

ibsence of sensuous charm 

Rob. Forgerg, Leipsic. 

PiANO, VIOLIN AND CELLO, ON CurIstTMAS SONGS 

He YounG. By Frrepricn Serrz 
\ ( ive of no happier method of teaching 
g performers than that followed by 
tric For the themes which he has 
t hese vements in classical form are 
s t e familiar to every German child 
lty which even the most experienced musi 
whe iring a symphonic work is in re- 
‘ the themes sufficiently well to be able to grasp 
nal structure of the work. This difficulty is entirely 
ed the themes are already known. Hence the 
g student will be able at once to grasp the form and 
re is trio, and having once got the idea of form 





his head will be able to pass to the trios, sonatas, 
es, quartets of the great masters with compara- 
unfamiliar. 


evel though the themes are 


tt is within the reach of any kind of a 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Viotrn, Vor. II 


lay now to utter praise or con- 


llection Jach, Beetho 

vd Saint-Saéns, Schubert, 
eit rtant names on the 

ed we s Yet it is worth 





while adding that the works are well fingered, bowed, and 
beautifully printed. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 
A CatecuismM or Harmony. By Gerorce Foss SCHWARTZ. 

This little work is of the utility class. It asks and an- 
swers a number of questions about music. We can do no 
better than to give the preface exactly as it stands. 

The study of harmony should proceed in a threefold manner: 
didactically, analytically and constructively; that is, the student 
should first acquire a comprehension of the terminology and a prac 
tical knowledge of the working principles of harmony. Secondly, 
an extensive and comprehensive acquaintance should be made, through 
study of the writings of the best composers, of the application ot 
these principles And finally, a mastery of the technic of harmony 
should be acquired 

The purpose of the following pages is to provide the intormation 
requisite to a thorough understanding of the didactics of harmony 
The plan is to make a clear and concise statement of this informa 
tion, in logical arrangement, and unencumbered by superfluous illus 
tration 

Longmans, Green @ Co., New YorK; Edward 
Arnold, London. 
“CLARA Nove.io’s REMINISCENCES.” 

Some autobiographical works are interesting because of 
the trivial events in the life of the great author, while 
others are interesting because of great events and famous 
characters with which the obscure author was associated. 
We can hardly call Clara Novello either a great author or 
an important personage in history. Charming she un- 
doubtedly was, and a well known singer in her day. But 
the interest in her “Reminiscences” lies wholly in what she 
tells us of her intercourse with Lamb, Shelley, Keats. 
Leigh Hunt, Spontini, Rossini, Weber, Paganini, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and many others famous in society, litera- 
ture and art. A good idea of Clara Novello’s style can be 
had from her description of Liszt: 

“Liszt was at this time in Milan; a poseur by nature, he 
was almost driven to eccentricities by the frenzies of 
women over him, some of whom absolutely pursued him, 
nay, ran him down. At Vienna, as elsewhere, when he 
broke the strings of the piano during concerts, the women 
rushed on to the platform to seize them and have bracelets 
made of them; and when he left Vienna, fifteen or twenty 
carriagefuls of these cracked creatures pursued him as far 
as the first station, where change of post-horses took 
place.” 

And so the babbling brook of small talk flows on its 
shining way. The brook does not instruct, but it amuses. 


LOS ANGELES MUSIC. 
Los Anceves, Cal., January 22, 1911. 

Che appalling difference between clumsy efforts of bore- 
some mediocrity and the lofty emanation of an artist 
kindled by sacred fire, was put to a great evidence through 
the magnificent song recital given by the renowned con- 
tralto, Gerville-Reache, who made a deep and everlasting 
impression on the Los Angeles musical community. The 
program contained mostly selections from modern French 
including Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Chaminade 
and Debussy, and as an exponent of the French school she 


is superb. 


composers, 


nRre 

\ newly organized Brahms Quintet gave last evening 
its initial performance before a large audience. Its active 
members are: Ralph Wylie, first violin; Adolph Tandler, 
second violin; Rudolph Kopp, viola; Alex. Simonsen, vio- 
loncello; Homer Grunn, pianist. From the very first bars 
of the Grieg string quartet in G minor, the listeners under- 
stood the musical worth of the new organization. Also the 
execution of the Schumann piano quintet was the means to 
inspire full confidence. It is now to be hoped that the 
Los Angeles musical world will prove its seriousness and 
artistic inclination by encouraging and patronizing the sin- 
cere effort of such an organization. Of course, quartet 
playing requires a great amount of severe rehearsals be- 
fore reaching absolute amalgamation of sound, perfect 
halancing of all dynamics leading to the concordant con- 
ception of esthetic sentiment as if transfused in one single 
This is the supreme goal of the new organization. 

nRre 

An interesting violin recital was given by Mary Goodrich 
Read, a graduate student of Arnold Krauss’ violin school. 
Her program consisted of concerto in A major by Mozart, 
concerto in D minor by Wieniawski, gartenmelodie; Schu- 
mann; canzonetta, d’Ambrosio; mazurka, Zarzycki, and 
rondo capriccioso, Saint-Saéns. 


soul. 








A remarkable program, in- 


deed, which showed 
performer. 


of the young 


the good qualities 


Members of the Kuskin Art Club were honored guests 
at a musicale given by Mrs. E. M. Ross, at her stately 
home on Vermont and Wilshire boulevard. A splendid 
feature of the residence is the great pipe organ. Mrs. Ross 
is extremely fond of music and gratifies her taste by 
having her own organist, William Strobridge, who twice 
weekly entertains with musicales to which the lady invites 
her musical friends. May the example be followed by 
other millionaires. 


nner 


The Fidelia Mannerchor, one of the oldest and_ best 
known German singing societies of this city, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary with a concert. A program consisting of 
a capella songs and orchestral selections and two 
operettas, “The Testing of the Wine,” and “A Rehearsal 
at Bummelsdorf,” were effectively given under the direc- 
tion of Siegfried C. Hagen. R. LuccHeEslI. 





Mr. Finck Please Note. 
CLevetann, Ohio, January 23, 1911. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Henry T. Finck’s “Songs and Song Writers” is re- 
sponsible for this communication. Its recent perusal has 
convinced me that it is rich, rare and racy, also recherche. 
In a prefatory announcement Finck declares it a sample 
of “free thought” criticism. Why not have labeled it 
then “Finck’s Thinks?” It would have required some 
poetic fancy and license to have done so, but think of its 
euphony. Finck declares that his estimate cf the songs 
is the result of a personal application of his ten digits to 
the piano keyboard—in other words, he took them home 
and tried them on the piano. Thus does Henry admit that 
he plays the piano—but how? 

This question is probably answered by his condemna- 
tion of the Brahms output, Poor Brahms! The ques- 
tion then arises who played the songs of Grieg, Schu- 
mann, Schubert and others which he put his oracular seal 
upon? Surely not Henry T. And, mirabile dictu, these 
latter songs made him see stars—that is, he marked many 
of them, a la Baedeker, with two stars. A constellation 
of approval. But let us not be precipitate. Finck in his 
“Thinks” admits his versatility as a player. He con- 
fesses that at the insouciant age of fifteen he played with 
his dog Bruno in the wilds of Oregon (see footnote page 
86). While upon one occasion, working up his canine 
technic, he heard his brother sing Schubert’s “Winter 
Journey,” and was so affected that he buried his face in 
Bruno’s “fur” and wept. 

Now was it the emotional appeal of the songs or 
Bruno’s fleas that excited his lachrymal glands to exuda- 
tion? Another instance of Henry’s versatility is chron- 
icled in a footnote on page 238. He was playing his 
brother’s setting of one of Longfellow’s poems when the 
poet entered the sacred precincts and said that the song 
was the best he had ever heard. He made no compli- 
mentary mention of Henry’s playing that is recorded. The 
footnote with charming naivete—and an eye to business— 
also states that the brother’s song is published by Ditson. 

I mention these subtle excerpts from “Finck’s Thinks” 
to illustrate the unusual trend of “free thought” criticism. 
Had Henry been unable to have played the songs he res 
cued from oblivion upon the piano what would have been 
his opinion of them?  Such-a catastrophe is too horrible 
to contemplate. Witson G. Samira. 





Riheldaffer in Cadman Testimonial. 


Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, the soprano, appeared 2: the tes- 
timonial concert tendered Charles Wakefield Cadman in 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, December 22, at which 
Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera Company, appeared. 
Her principal. number, given with artistic precision and 
brilliant sweetness, was “Welcome, Sweet Wind,” a bra- 
vura air from Mr. Cadman’s new song cycle “The Morn- 
ing of the Year,” which displayed to advantage her clarity 
of tone and easy mastery of vocal technic. She sang also 
a dainty lyric dedicated to herself, “The Geranium Bloom,” 
investing the song with an exquisite delicacy and lightness. 
Her encore number, “A Twilight Song,” a fairylike lullaby, 
revealed a strain of human tenderness whose appcal awak- 
ened instent response from the audience. Mrs. Riheldaf- 
fer’s work, altogether, was a distinct feature of the even- 
ing and received warm personal commendation from Mis¢ 
Nielsen. 

At Washington, D. C., December 17, Mrs. Riheldaffer 
won glowing tributes for her splendid work in “The Mes- 
siah.” 





Bertram Peacock Engaged by Catholic Club. 


Bertram Peacock, the baritone, has been engaged for the 
concert which the Catholic Choral Club will give in Car- 
negie Hall, Sunday evening, March 26. 
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ADELE KRUGER'’S RECITAL. 
f soprano whose range of voice is such 
t time r organ takes cn cecided mezzo tints, gave 
Thursday evening, 
favorable impression 


1 


ecital lendelssohi lal last 


extremely 


seethoven 
i nat . Schumann 
. Schubert 

( ¢ Franz 
W at ...-Cadman 

| Rummel 
Speaks 

Rachmaninoff 

Kahn 

srahms 

owepuee Brahms 

Weingartner 

Wie W ersa .-Max Schillings 
. .Rachmaninoft 
I'schaikowsky 
I's haikowsky 


eralded and without any flamboyant pretensions, 
ele Kruger faced a difficult task when she stepped out 
the Mendelssohn Hall platform, for in front of her sat 
idience of discriminative New Yorkers, and a hand- 
itics who always are hostile to any newcomer on 

i! stage because they are tacitly bound to praise only 

ive a reputation previously acquired at 

ir hands. Like a certain ancient wife of history, those 
erred artist n do no wrong—in the eyes of their ad 
tics—and consequently Mrs. Kriger had to com 

t preconceived tions, prejudicial favoritism and an 


critics in question have made 


practice fe me ye past to try to fool the public 

belief that song singing is a sort of secret art, an 

teric rite, of which only two or three persons in all the 
rid 1 ‘ the inner knowledge 

Kriiger quickly exploded all such befuddled no- 

plunging boldly into a program of large variety in 

tyle and musical and emotional content, and bringing home 


the me ly and the meaning of her 1umeers so forcibly to 
the hearers tlfat she won almost instant approval and was 
led warmly from the start to the finish of her pro- 

gram 
Jer throughout the entire evening, the young singe: 
fought severe idicap, but her audience hardly noticed 
t circumstance, for M Kriiger’s intense, earnest deliv 


ry r legitimate artistic striving, and the entire absence 
f affectation or pretentiousness in her manner won sympa 
etic regard for everything.she did, and proved her to be 
\ n much may be expected as she grows 
‘ ! to her surroundings (it was Mrs. Kru 
iti W rk appearance) and gains in confidence 

l freedor f utterance 
( tone production, observance of the best rules in 
ti t nd text emphasis, and correct differ 
{ n interpretati yle were Mrs. Kriiger’s most 
irtues, and they form valuable assets 
ery famous singers would have given 
vhen they were as young in their careers 
Krier 1 t She also possesses an unuually 
, f pit nd plendid musical memory, for sh« 
et ngs without holding the music before her, 
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as many distinguished vocal recitalists feel compelled to do. 
\ltogether Mrs. . Kriiger’s evening of song was well 
worth hearing, and those expert listeners present, who are 
able to recognize talent and decided promise when they 
meet it in artist of unmanufactured reputation, feel that 
the young lady is bound to strengthen the impression she 
made with her every further public appearance. 

Eugene Bernstein was the accompanist of the evening, 
and discharged his duties with delicacy, tact and splendid 
musical insight 





MUSIC IN MUNICH. 
Municn, January io, 1911. 
It is a noticeable fact that most of the concerts here 
come before Christmas. This is due to the famous 








MAX REGER 


LATEST PICTURE OF 





Munich Carnival which begins every year on Twelfth Night 
(January 6) and ends on the before Ash 
Wednesday. There are three or four dances every night 
and the whole city loses its balance, especially on the last 
filled with crowds of people, 
many splendid fancy parade, 
similar to the New Orleans “Mardi Gras.” It is then that 
are piled with confetti and 
The consequence is 


Tuesday 


day, when the streets are 
costumed, to watch the 


the principal Munich streets, 


paper streamers, literally inches deep. 
that the people have very little money for serious music, 


and the concert season slackens up at Christmas, only to 
resume in Lent. This past week has been very quiet. 
eRe 
Kate Liddle has been out of town several days accom- 
panying her sister, Mrs. Arnot (who has been visiting her 
for several months), to the steamer in which the latter 
will return to America. 
RnR PRP 
Dr. George Gohler came dcwn from Leipsic and 
directed a symphony concert with the Tonkiinstler Orches- 
tra. I did not hear it, because the Mahler fourth sym- 
phony was on the program, and after hearing the eighth 
and the first I have resolutely detetmined to forego the 
other six. The newspaper critics spoke of some songs by 
Dr. Gohler, which were on the program, sung by Vali von 
de> Osten, as being rather ordinary, and said further that 
he did not appear to be equal to the task of conducting 
the Mahler symphony. 
nme 
This week at the Opera was marked by the appearance 
of Heinrich Knote as Radames in “Aida.” Several years 
ago he sang this role a few times in Italian, | ut essayed it 
Friday evening for the first time in German. He was 
plainly nervous, and did not by any means do himself jus- 
tice. The feature of the performance was the splendid 
Aida of Maude Fay. She has seldom risen to such heights, 
both vocal and histrionic, as she reached in the third act 
Saturday evening saw an excellent performance of Ros 
sini’s “Barber of Seville.” Mott! directed a picked cast. 
which included Paul Bender’s splendid Don Basilio, Geis’ 
ever comic Dr. Bartolo, and Hermine Bosetti, the best 
Rosina in Europe at the present day. 
RRR 
Agent Gutmann gave us one of the finest concerts of the 
season Tuesday evening in presenting the Konzertverein 
Orchestra directed by Hugo Reichenberger, of Vienna, 
with Selma Kurz-Halban, of the Royal Opera, Vienna, as 
soloist. Reichenberger directed witli great taste and 
ability a program including the Schubert “Rosamunde” 
music, the “Leonore” No. 3 overture, and an E flat major 
symphony by the Vienna composer, Karl Weigh. Madame 
Kurz sang arias from “The Barber of Svville,’ “Ernani” 
and “The Masked Ball.” She displayed her voice technic 
to great advantage. The Mahler songs from “Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn,” although well sung, were less enthu- 
siastically received. 
eRe 
That usually staid sheet, the Miinchener Neuste Nach- 
richten,; appears to be trying to play a carnival joke on 
somebody. It recently reported in all apparent seriousness 
that a new operetta with the title “The Love. Dream,” 
music by.the German Crown Prince, text book by the 
Kaiser himself, is to be presented in Berlin at the end of 
February, with the assistance of the hest artists on the 
Berlin operetta stage. H. O. Oscoop 
‘John W. Nichols Cancels Engagements. 
Owing to illness John W. Nichols, the tenor, has been 
obliged to January and 


February. Mr. Nichols had many bookings with clubs and 
oratorio societies, but he will now appear later with some 


cancel his engagements for 


of these organizations. 
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s MISCHA ELMAN IN RECITAL. ~« 








Mischa Elman, one of the new century’s real violin mas- 
ters, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall last Saturday after- 
noon, January 28, and earned the plaudits of the multi- 
tudinous crowd of auditors in this imposing and attractive 
program 


wk wee Goldmark 





Suite a:m's 9.stew tao Seeds eae 
Concert DD OTs occeks Contes ccankeerracesteueeecenees . Bruch 
Sonata, D major........--- Handel 
Seabee .. oc cessdnsancvessenes . Schubert-Elman 
Rigaudor err rere rr Bee Monsigny-Franko 
Schén Rosmarin (Alt-Wiener Tanz Weisen). Kreisler 
Meditation ......ccercrccseveceeces Cottenet 
“vex Paganini 





Since the time when he made his initial appearances be- 
Mischa 


EIman’s musical conquest of our continent was complete, 


fore the American public some few seasons ago, 


vet like the true and deep souled artist that he is, he did 
not rest content on his laurels, brilliant though they were, 
but strove to show our people from season to season that 
his art extended far below the glittering surface of mer 
virtuosity and consisted also of the sterner stuff that has 
raised half a dozen violinists of history above the rest of 
the fiddle playing horde and made those few the idolize! 
masters of all time. 
Mischa Elman is young 
and it is his youth that inspires the staidest critics with 
such unlimited confidence in the marvelous Russian artist’s 
future. Here is a genius in very truth and if the technical 
and musical possibilities of the violin are not to be carried 
beyond the limits Paganini, Wieniawski 
Vieuxtemps, Joachim, then at least Mischa Elman has 
every chance to duplicate them for us in this newer and 


gloriously, magnificently young 


achieved by 


more materialistic century. 

For a year or so it seemed as if the young man wavered 
between devotion to the more serious side of his art and 
a romping desire to capture the easily won applause of 
the groundlings with technical display and exploitation of 
the purely virtuoso repertory. However, those who knew 
the Elman nature best predicted a quick change in the 
seeming bent of the boy, and sure enough the transforma 
tion came within a twelvemonth and worked wonders in 
the style, manner and actual performance of the feted 
player. 
the highest type, serious, 
whole souled, studious, and imbued with the most exalted 
ideals 


Now Elman is an artist of 


He has mastered the chamber music and the sym- 
phonic literature and through them informed himself of 
the larger perspective in music, the broader boundary, the 
deeper purpose, and more lofty meaning of the tonal art 
His youth is for that very reason an invaluable asset in his 
present stage of development, for it lends his every per- 
formance the vivifying spirit, the pulsing emotionalism, 
ind the rhythmic life and eagerness which never allow an 
Elman reading to degenerate into mere pedanticism or 
tawdry exhibition of cheap mechanical feats. 

Goldmark’s suite, with its warm, rich music had a well 
nigh matchless interpreter in Elman, whose lovely timbred 
tone and wide command of color nuances revealed the 
picturesque measures in all their brilliancy of hue and in 
tensity of dramatic utterance. 

In the Bruch concerto lovely serenity and supreme musi- 
cal insight distinguished the performer, together with 
perfect technical command, flawless intonation and tone 
manifestations of astonishing volume and quality. 

The Handel sonata was another revelation of the con- 
temporary Elman, for his passicn changed appropriately 
to profundity and his legitimate musical coquetry to strict- 
est classicism in style and execution. The purity of the 
player’s tone, the detailed mastery of every phase and 
phrase of the composition, and the grandeur of his con- 
ception as a whole established the high water mark of his 
violin deeds on that memorable afternoon and long will 
remain engraved on the minds of his tumultuously en- 
thusiastic listeners. 

Like the cathedral roll of an organ is Elman’s deliverv 
in his own Schubert “Serenade” arrangement and it cre 
ated the same furore as on his previous presentations of 


the piece in New York. The quaint Monsigny number 


: DADMUN 
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took on fresh charm under Elman’s compelling bow and 
coaxing fingers, Kreisler’s “Rosmarin’’ waltz conceit was 
done with irresistible witchery in rhythm and diablerie ‘n 
dynamics, and so entranced the Elman auditors that they 
clamored for a repetition. 

A well made and musically meritorious “Meditation” by 
Cottenet, and Paganini’s exciting “I Palpiti’”—exciting as 
dashed off by Wizard Elman—ended the enjoyable pro- 
gram in a blaze of glory and filled the crowds of listeners 
with such a frantic desire for “more,” that the obliging 
hero of the afternoon saw himself compelled to add en- 
core after encore as an attempt to still the turbulent riot 
of joy. 

Never has a New York audience acted with more ap- 
plausive exuberance, and long before the last encore was 
delivered, the Quinlan Bureau saw itself forced to an 





MISCHA ELMAN 


nounce a second Elman recital on February 13, although 
as originally planned there was to be “only one.” Hun 
dreds of persons could not be accommodated with seats in 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday and had to be turned away 


SUCCESS OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Oxrorp, Ohio, January 25, 1911 


To Th 


The success of American composers is a source of grati 


Musical Courier: 


fication to all interested in the progress of American arts 
There is no more truly American composer, in birth and 
in character, than Edgar Stillman-Kelley, and the appear 
ance of his works on orchestral programs this.winter be 
speaks an increased interest in things American. So fat 
this season Kelley’s “Macbeth” music has been given by 
three representative symphony orchestras of the country 
In New York the overture to “Macbeth” was presented in 
Carregie Hall, December 4, by the Volpe Symphony O1 
chestra. The notices spoke highly of the American num 
ber. The New York Symphony Orchestra on its Western 
tour presented the same overture, January 24, at its Ox 


ford, Ohio, concert 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orches 
tra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, produced, January 22, the 
closing number to the “Macbeth” suite, “The Defeat of 
Macheth.” This symphonic poem was well received by the 
large audience and the composer, who was present, wa 
given an ovation i 

Kelley’s work in classic molds was represented by the 
quintet in F sharp. played by the Philharmonic Quartet 
of Cincinnati, and Mrs. Kelley at a concert of selections 
from the composer's works given January 17, at the West 
ern College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. This is the college 
which has conferred a “composing fellowship” upon Mr 
Kelley, which affords him ample relief from the years of 
teaching abroad. 

Che quintet is to have several hearings in New York 
during February. It is a work, as are all of Kelley's com 
positions of this type, better known abroad than in this 
country 

Kellev is a true American, both in thought and action 
The music of this country, in the hands of men with Kel 
ley’s aims and intentions, must rise to a place where it 
will be appreciated even by Americans 

(Signed) H. D. Le Baron, 
Instructor in Music, Western College, Oxford, Ohiv 


Sulli Pupils Heard in Bridgeport. 


The following report from the Bridgeport (Conn.) 


Evening Post tells of a recent musicale in that city at 


which pupils of Georgio M. Sulli distinguished them 








selves: 

The dance f } In music was well exe lified by the Wednesday 
\fternoon Club members yesterday afternoon at the Stratfield, the 
program being arranged and the musicale directed by Mrs. Fred 
erick M. Card rhe hall was filled to its capacity and the enthusi 
ism of the auditors knew no bounds at the finish of the aria fron 
“La Traviata,” Verdi, by Lena Mason-Barnsley Her voice of rare 
sweetmess and brilliancy and her singing disclosed anew the sure 
nethod of Maestro Giorgio Sulli, her teacher, which enables a: 
irtist to sing trills and runs with convincing skill. She seems to 
hold every one in a spell and shines just as brightly in duets or 
chorus work She was the star performer, as besides her solo she 
vas heard in two duets, “Estudiantina”’ and “Venetian Boat Song 


with Mabel Bump, whose voice is a colorful contralto of warmth 
nd richness. 

Lealia Joel-Hulse made her last appearance here for some time 
nd while she is gifted with temperament and great power 


ain charm is in her rich, deep tones, round and clear 


She is to be the soloist of the Russian Symphony Orchestra on a 

e months’ tour and will make her first appearan« with them at 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, on February 1¢ Mrs. Hulse is 
the soloist of the Rutgers Presbyterian Church of New York 

Mrs. Hulse’s groups of songs yesterday were “Serenade,” Pierne 
Love’s Dilemma,” Richardson, and “The Danza,”’ Chadwick, ar 


iowed her at her best. 


Lois Fox Gives Unique Programs. 


Lois Fox, who has become known for her unique song 


programs, Sings delightfully old ballads, classical lieder, 


Miss Fox wears 


appropriate costumes which are exact copies of those sh 


children’s songs and Shakesperean songs 


depicts in her songs. The singer was educated in Europ: 


and this country She has had special courses with 
famous teachers in Vienna, Stuttgart and Chicago. Mis 
lox has filled engagements under the auspices of leading 


clubs in the East and West and has appeared at prominent 


schools 
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THE next great composer who wishes to be count- 
ed in the swim will have to out-Strauss Reger. 
a omen 
WE have no objection to “endless melody” in 
music, provided it is not the front end of the mel- 
ody that is wanting. 
nee ae 
ReMARKS a Milan exchange: “In America Ca- 
ruso’s drawings are quite as famous as his singing.” 
Yes, they average about $f1,000 per night. 
a econ 
“THE Kaiser’s auto horn,” says a Markneukirchen 


exchange, “toots four tones that can be heard a 
quarter of a mile off. It is of silver.” That is no 
excuse. 


cgnepsilngialy 

Ir there are any reasons why recital pianists do 
not play Rubinstein’s lovely A minor barcarolle, 
opus 93, then the Neglect Editor of Tat Musica. 
Courier would like to know them. 

sence Dasinmsi 

Mrs. Georce S, WILKINS, a wealthy widow, de- 
clares that she will devote her life to making the 
Igorrotes musical. Why do missionaries never be- 
gin their good work in the home country? 

a . 

3ALTIMORE again is discussing the advisability of 
erecting its own opera house. Practical steps to- 
ward that purpose were revived after the success- 
ful performances there last week by the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera Company. 

a 

As forecasted exclusively in THe Mustcar Cov- 
RIER a fortnight ago, Gustav Mahler has been 
signed for another year as conductor of the New 
Yerk Philharmonic Society, a wise and proper move 
on the part of the orchestra’s executive committee. 

a ; 

Frau CostmaA WAGNER continues on the sick list 
and has left Bayreuth with her family—exclusive 
of Siegfried—for St, Magarita, near Genoa, Italy, 
to remain indefinitely. No arrangements have been 
made-by her at present, as her health is the sole sub- 


ject of interest. 
a nen 


Or all forms of critical parochialism the worst is 
antagonism to musical prodigies merely because 
they are prodigies. Nearly all the great virtuosi 
were infant phenomenons. As Leschetizky said ina 
recent magazine interview: “To be artists, there 
must first be prodigies.” 

siecle aia 

From the Morning Telegraph we learn that “the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera House 
would find the popularity of the very efficient Wag- 
nerian performances given there considerably en- 
hanced if those representations were not quite so 
long.” It is a good objection, for the works of 
Wagner really are admirable and everything pos- 
sible should be done to make them better known. 

——_a——_——_ 


SPEAKING of the recent “Girl of the Golden 
West” hearing in Philadelphia, the Public Ledger 
of that city says that one of the Opera officials “was 
pacing up and down the foyer of the big auditorium 
during the performance. He looked down the 
blocks of vacant seats, heard the applause of the 
skimpy audience spatter faintly—a mere zephyr in 
a forest—and thought of the scantiness of the ad- 
vance sales for the coming performances.” 

ee 

A CORRESPONDENT sends this impressive musical 
item from Denver, Col.: “Gaston Otey Wilkins, 
formerly the organist and choir director at Saint 
Mark’s Church here, has gone to Memphis, Tenn., 
to assume a double position there in a church and 
a synagogue. Mr. Wilkins will be remembered in 
a way that few other artists, even the very greatest, 
can hope to be, for he was the first. man who ever 
played a Chopin nocturne on a steam calliope. To 
stimulate the possibly failing courage of their team 


during a football game the Denver University stu- 
dents hired a steam calliope from the Sells-Floto 
Circus, the winter quarters of which are in this city. 
After rendering ‘Turkey in the Straw,’ Mr. Wilkins, 
made bold by success, played the nocturne popular- 
ly known as ‘the first.’ Much of the rubato, most 
of the ornamentation, and all of the famous cadenza 
that precedes the conclusion went by the board de- 
spite the desperate efforts of two students, who 
fired the boiler during the progress of this elegiac 
and moody number. Mr. Wilkins said that his fin- 
ger stroke varied with the character of the passage, 
being anywhere from a foot and a half to two feet.” 
ionesnacilantiiia 

Ivan CaryLL, the musical comedy composer, told 
in an interview: “Many girls to whom I have of- 
fered engagements in light opera might have been 
stars in that field, but they have disappeared in the 
ocean of classical music.” Mr. Caryll’s point is well 
taken, and it agrees with what THE Musicat Covu- 
RIER Often has stated. Our light opera stage needs 
more good voices than ever, and pays their pos- 
sessors liberally besides offering a much quicker and 
easier way to fame than grand opera. 


iat atiniers 


Wacner seems to have had a singularly soft spot 
for the female characters in his operas. Only three 
of his women made the least pretension to wicked- 
ness, Venus, Ortrud, and Kundry, and none of them 
do any real or purposeful harm. Venus was seduc- 
tive by profession, Kundry acted under the influ- 
ence of Klingsor’s spell, and Ortrud’s spite repre- 
sented merely pardonable ambition for her husband 
and herself. In their deaths, the Wagner women 
also were treated with consideration by the master, 
for they all perish of broken hearts or through 
suicide. No Wagner heroine ever murdered or was 
murdered. Richard of Bayreuth in a gallant mu- 
sical mood, evidently escaped the attention of all 
his biographers and commentators, painstaking 
though they were. 

cabinet 

At the recent second annual dinner of the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians of New York a 
formal discussion took place on the subject of opera 
in English. The speakers consisted of an excellent 
comic opera composer, a successful foreign music 
publisher, a manager of grand opera, a music critic, 
a newspaper publisher, a writer on musical topics, 
and a foreign composer of grand opera. Some of 
the opinions advanced were weird in the extreme, 
notably those of the music critic and of the news- 
paper publisher, both of whom admitted on differ- 
ent occasions to a Mustcat Courter editor that 
they know nothing whatsoever about music. One 
of the real difficulties in establishing English opera 
here lies in the fact that most foreign singers are 
its sworn enemies, for they find our vowels and 
consonants difficult to master and therefore con- 
veniently declare the task to be impossible. Some 
of the singers should have expressed their views at 
the dinner aforementioned, for in their hands—or 
rather in their throats—lies the real solution of the 
English opera problem. The foreign publisher who 
spoke insulted gratuitously the Americans present 
when he asked why we send our young singers 
abroad to learn to mispronounce foreign languages 
there. As a matter of fact, the American singers 
who spend a few years in Germany, France, or 
Italy return to this country with an astonishingly 
good command of German, French, or Italian (and 
sometimes all three) both for singing and speaking 
purposes. On the other hand, those German, 
French, and Italian singers who come here season 
after season and remain in America all winter, 
rarely ever expend the time or the gray matter to 
learn English even half way properly. Some of the 
murder done to the King’s English by most of our 
vocal visitors from abroad almost deserves hanging 
or electrocution for the perpetrators. 
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The audience had hurried away an hour before. 
It was dead and dark and drear at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Outside, the blasts of wintry night 
whistled chromatically through the chinks of the 
big Broadway doors; inside, all was snug as a bug 
in-a rug and the faintly audible treble tunes of 
Boreas were furnished with a fitting bass obligato 
in the snores of the sleeping watchman. 

A clock with a signalling device told the reposing 
guardian that it was time for his periodical walk of 
inspection. He arose, stretched himself, took his 
lantern, and peered into all the nooks and crannies 
of the big house to see that Loge played none of 
his fire pranks in order to spite the Italian régime 
at the Metropolitan. Last of all the conscientious 
watchman gazed into the inky black vastness of the 
auditorium, and seeing and hearing nothing, went 
back to his resting place, disposed himself in com- 
fort, and with a satisfied yawn on the triad tones 
of E flat minor, fell into further deep and well de- 
served slumber. 

Could the sleeper but have divined what took 
place in the auditorium of the opera house a mo- 
ment after he closed his eyes, his dreams might not 
have been so peaceful, for a weird, brightly bluish 
light illumined the stage and the house and ghostly 
figures crowded out from behind the scenes and 
overflowed into the boxes and the seats of the par- 
quet. Anyone gifted with astral prescience and a 
fair knowledge of opera would have recognized the 
queer crowd at once as the shades of the characters 
enacted by the singing actors of the past and the 
present musical day. However, the absent watch- 
man was neither astral nor awake, and in conse- 
quence the whispering, gesticulating throng of 
roles found themselves becoming bolder and pres- 
ently their conversation grew loud enough to enable 
a fairly complete record of it to be set down. 

A keen-faced, white-haired conductor took his 
stand in the orchestral pit and made a signal to- 
ward a box on the left. In it was seated the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, who arose, and on a clarion blew 
clearly the “Johohe” of the opera named after him. 
At once the curtain rose and revealed the graveyard 
scene of “Robert le Diable.” At the left (from the 
spectator) a spinning wheel hummed its rhythmic 
whirr and Marguerite accompanied the droning 
sound with the beginning of the “King of Thule” 
ballad. 

“Stop,” yelled Liszt—for it was indeed he—from 
the orchestral pit. where he had been leading an 
orchestra of skeletons. “You are getting things a 
trifle mixed. We are doing ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man’ tonight. Senta ought to be singing the spin- 
ning wheel song. Where is Senta?” 

Cries of “Senta,” “Senta” echoed and re-echoed 
through the house, but brought no response. Liszt 
was visibly annoyed and seemed about to lay down 
his baton, when Don Giovanni got up from his 
seat in the sixth row and said. “Pardon me, Meis- 
ter, but there is a lady in the rear of the Dutchman’s 





box and from here she looks very much like the one 
you are seeking.” 

“Are you up there, Senta?” shrieked Liszt. 

Very much abashed, the Dutchman leaned over 
the rail and explained: “Yes, she’s here, and what’s 
more she’s going to stay here as long as that Don 
Giovanni person is around.” 

“But how can we go on with the performance?” 
inquired Liszt. 

“Oh, hell, it’s only opera, so what’s the differ- 
ence?” consoled the Dutchman. 

“Well,” assented Liszt, “that’s true in a way. 
Now, if it were one of my son-in-law’s later works, 
wherein he quite discarded the old manner of Mey- 
erbeer and termed them music dramas——” 

“One moment, Meister,” interrupted Don Gio- 
vanni, “but I’d just like to ask that melancholy 
Dutchman in the black pajamas what he meant 
when he attacked my character.” 

“Just what I said,” snapped the Dutchman. 

Don Giovanni quivered with rage and grasped his 
sword. “Just remember, Dutchy, what happened to 
the Commandant when he interfered with my pas- 
times.” 

’ roared the Dutchman in reply, “I’m 
ready for you. There’s no audience here now, and 
we don’t have to play your opera according to the 
Why, you sparrow throated, trilling, ditty 


“Come on,’ 


book. 
squealing, spaghetti sucker you, I’d-——” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, I beg of you,” protested 
Liszt, “there are ladies present and some of them 
are under my especial protection.” At this remark, 
Mignon, Elizabeth, Griselidis, Beethoven’s Leonora, 
Micaela, Bertha, Chrysothemis, Elsa, and Desde- 
mona, applauded loudly. Parsifal whistled on his 
fingers and stamped his feet. 

Liszt began to conduct and immediately the hub- 
bub ceased in the body of the house and started in 
the orchestra. 

“Great heavens, what are you boys doing?” re 
monstrated the venerable leader ; “you must be read- 
ing your parts upside down. Let me see.” A vio- 
linist handed Liszt a sheet of music. “Sure enough,” 
he went on, “I thought so.” 

“Bitte um Verzeihung,” 
figure seated on one of the graves, “but what they 
are playing is quite correct. I asked for my music 
tonight.” The language was Greek, but the accent 


came a voice from a 


was unmistakably Munich. 

“Who are you?” asked Liszt. 

“Tl’m Herod, in Strauss’ ‘Salome,’ ” 
swer, “and those measures typify my mental and 


was the an- 


physical characteristics.” 

“No music can quite do that,” sneered Salome, 
who had been standing quietly back of the side rail. 
Every one turned to stare at her. Liszt laid down 
his baton and ran rapidly toward the beautiful girl. 
His age hampered him, however, for Don Giovanni 
had reached her an instant before. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” gasped Liszt, “I wish 


” 


to— 





“There is no pardon for a cavalier who is too 
slow,” Don Giovanni reparteed at his rival; “this 
lady belongs to me.” 

“But I saw her first,” protested Liszt, 

Taking her chewing gum from her mouth, Salome 
regarded the disputants cynically through her basil 
isk eyes, and in cool, even tones said thoughtfully: 
“I wonder which one of you two chaps would let 
me bite his lips after he is dead? I say, Jochanaan, 
just strike off those two top pieces, will you, and 
we'll find out right away.” A headless man ap 
proached at the summons, and swung an enormous 
scimitar on high. Don Giovanni and Liszt turned 
precipitately, fled toward the front of the house with 
Jochanaan in hot pursuit and all three went through 
the Broadway wall and no one saw them more. 

Mephistopheles leaned over Violetta, indicated 
Salome with a toss of his head and whispered 
“That one’s too tough for me, my dear. Really, you 
and Thais are white robed angels compared with 
her.” 

Violetta resented the remark. 
you put me in a class with Thais. 

“Who says anything against Thais,” Parsifal 
asked blushingly, and a shout of laughter resounded 


“T don’t see why 


from all over the house. 

“The man who wouldn’t let himself be kissed,” 
mocked Kundry, bitterly. 

“Perhaps if Wagner had put me in ‘Parsifal,’ the 
result would have been different,” ventured Venus, 
smiling sweetly at Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, at a loss for a reply, fell to weeping 
bitterly, and Wotan put his fatherly arm about her 
in consolation. 

“Here, drop that,” screeched Fricka, who had 
been comparing notes in a corner with Erda; “she’s 
a good girl and I won’t have any of your nonsens« 
with her.” 

“Oh, Wotev, dear, they’re on to you,” 
Venus, chirpingly; “vou’d better go back home to 


laughed 


the fireside and stop your wandering.” 

Fricka and Erda looked at each other. “What do 
you know about our husband’s private affairs ?” they 
asked in chorus. Venus put her hand over her 
mouth. 

“Mama,” spoke up Briinnhilde, “that hussy told 
me father spends all his Saturday nights at the 
Venusberg——” 

“Ah, shut up,’ 
have you become so blamed virtuous yourself?” 
heaved with rage 


interrupted Carmen; “since when 
Briinnhilde’s breastplate 
“Didn’t I walk into the fire and cremate myself just 
because my husband was——” 

“Your hushand?” Carmen broke in again: “I 
never saw any marriage certificate of yours with 
Siegfried.” 

“Well, at least I was true to him,” Briinnhilde 
flashed back, “and he didn’t find any bull-fighters 
hanging around our little flat up on the rocks when 
he came home of an evening.” i 

“T got that, thank you,” Escamillo called out from 
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behind the proscenium arch, “but how about our 
mutual friend Gunther ?” 

Briinnhilde hurled her spear at the protruding 
head of Escamillo, who ducked just in time to es- 
cape the missile, It was caught deftly by Klingsor. 
‘Naughty, naughty,” chided the magician, shaking 
his finger at the infuriated Walkiire. Cherubin ap- 
proached and whispered something in her ear, 
whereat she turned crimson and mounting her horse 
(;rane, flew straight up to the topmost gallery, 
whence the sounds of a terrible conflict arose almost 
immediately. A woman’s contralto pleading was in- 
termingled with a German tenor’s protests, and a 
dramatic soprano’s “There, take that, you brazen 
haggage,” “This for you, you apology for a hus- 

“Think you'll imitate your grandfather, do 
you?” Grane back downstairs and 
astride him sat Briinnhilde, holding in front of her 
the dust covered, tousled, and palpably humiliated 
behind the 
a relief party was organized to rescue 
When she was 
about her. 


band,” 


came flying 


5 disappeared 


egfried The ec 


uple 


echics allt 
the moaning woman in the gallery. 
brought 


Why, as 


below, the others crowded 
I live, it’s Delilah,” cried Radames. 
“Ilere, take a sip, dearie,” volunteered Bran- 
raene, offering a vial to the half unconscious wo- 
man, 

“No, you don’t,” murmured the latter feebly; “I 
took one of your drinks yesterday and that led to the 
trouble with Siegfried.” 

lristan stood near, looking at the scene curiously, 

Here,” he sputtered, “if Delilah won’t drink it, I 
will.” 

“You?” queried Brangaene in amazement. 

“Yes,” persisted Tristan doggedly, “give it to 
me,” 

lle took the vial from Brangaene’s unresisting 
hand, walked toward Lucrezia Borgia and bowed. 
“To your health, madam,” said the doughty Tristan 
and drank half the draught. He proffered the re- 
mainder to Lucrezia. Her lip curled scornfully. 
“Oh, I know,” she commented cuttingly, “it’s the 
id trick I invented myself. The top half of the 

tuff is all right, but when you press a secret spring, 
a well of poison flows into the balance of the drink 
and there you are—or rather, there you aren’t.” 

lristan stepped close to Lucrezia and whispered 
something in her ear, When he had finished, she 
looked at him with a questioning light in her won- 
derful, glinting eyes. “I swear it,” spoke Tristan 
hoarsely ; “ask Isolde.” 

\ ery broke from Lucrezia. ‘‘Give me that vial,” 
she gasped, and seizing it, greedily drained the 
liquid to its very dregs. Isolde, who had witnessed 
the entire episode, fainted in a corner, and Faust 
rushed to her assistance. 

“Who are you?” Isolde questioned softly when 
she revived, and saw Faust’s eager face close to her. 

“I’m the fellow who does the garden scene with 
Marguerite,” he informed Isolde, “but I’ve ob- 

erved your work in the garden scene of ‘Tristan’ 
and if you'll permit me to say it, without any reflec- 
tion on Marguerite, I don’t see why we couldn’t get 
an opera written for us two with a garden—gee! 
I've got an idea.” 

“What is it?” asked Isolde impetuously. 

“Brangaene,” called out Faust, “just bring us 
two more of those drinks of yours, will you, and see 
that you make them full measure.” Isolde cast down 
her eyes, and Marguerite, screaming hysterically—— 
sing, bing, brrr! A clock with a signaling de- 
vice told the reposing guardian that it was time for 
his periodical walk of inspection, He arose, stretched 
himself, took his lantern and peered into all the 
nooks and crannies of the big house to see that Loge 
played none of his fire pranks to get even with the 

talian régime at the Metropolitan. Last of all the 
\tious watchman gazed into the inky black 
the auditorium, and seeing and hearing 


1e went back to his resting place, disposed 


fort, and with a satisfied yawn—this 


time in the joyous key of G major—fell into further 


deep and well deserved slumber. 
z 


Count that day rare 
In whose swift round, 
No rare old Strad. 


In pawn is found. 
¥. 


“Der Rosenkavalier” is a comic opera, according 
to advices from abroad, but it lasts over four hours. 


There is nothing comic in that. 
ere 


Refreshment note: Mrs. Gatti-Casazza and 
Mischa Elman ate ice cream between the acts of 
“Meistersinger” last Saturday evening. 

ere 

Apropos, somebody claims to have heard maestro 
Toscanini remark that “Meistersinger” is the most 
beautiful Italian opera ever written. 

nRre 

Praise of Beckmesser interpreters in ‘“Meister- 
singer” is misplaced. A bad Beckmesser is impossi- 
ble. eer 

There is nothing musical in this littke New York 
Evening Telegram anecdote, except the covered 
fifths: “Winsted, Connecticut, calls attention to a 
hen found alive after being buried in fire ruins for 
eight days. The intelligent bird had sustained life 
by laying eggs and devouring them and could prob- 
ably have survived indefinitely.” 

‘ Ad 

Three things there are which a woman ought to 
ask herself before she tries to join a church choir. 
Number 1:—“‘Am I good looking enough?” If 
she is, then the other two things really don’t matter. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
eee eee 
A SARTORIAL TRAGEDY. 

According to the daily papers, when Miss So- 
prano and Mrs. Alto reached the opera house to 
take part in a benefit concert, one never-to-be-for- 
gotten day last week, they made the horrible dis- 
covery that they were ‘both dressed exactly alike. 
The feminine mind alone can grasp the true awful- 
ness of such a dilemma. The duller masculine 
brain is so constituted that it observes ladies’ gowns 
only when they are unduly abbreviated, or trans- 
lucent. But there was not a woman worthy the 
name in that huge auditorium who would not have 
blushed, gasped, and tittered had Miss Soprano 
dared to step on that platform after Mrs. Alto, as 
like her in costume as was one Dromio like the other 
in Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors.” 

Miss Soprano sprang to the telephone, we are 
told, uttered Briinnhilde’s war cry, we suppose, gave 
a hurried order to her maid at the hotel, and ap- 
peared on the stage in half an hour, smiling from 
another gown—a perfect dream of a dress in rose- 
pink with minor details we do not understand. Sup- 
posing Miss Soprano had sung first—can we be 
sure that Mrs. Alto would have had the same Na- 
poleonic promptitude and decision in springing to 
the telephone? Would Mrs. Alto’s maid have been 
ready with another dress? Would she have reached 
the theater in time to save her mistress from dis- 
grace, humiliation, disaster? We cannot. say. 
These things are much beyond us. 

Strangely enough, accidents never happen singly. 
Only the other day a similar sartorial tragedy set 
all our office in a panic. For as our oratorio editor 
was going out our poker editor was coming in. 
They were staggered on discovering that they were 
identical in costume and appearance. The shoc'x 
did not prostrate them, however. With a prompti- 
tude equal to that of the Napoleonic soprano, the 
poker editor grasped the office scissors, cut off one- 
half of his whiskers, tucked his trousers inside the 
tops of his long boots, and broke off the stem of 
his clay pipe so that the bowl came under his nose. 
The two editors, now finding themselves unlike, 
soon recovered their composure, and have since be- 
come fast friends. (P. S. We are not sure which 
one is the faster.) 


THE ‘‘ROSENKAVALIER’’ PREMIERE. 
(By Cable.) 
Berwin, January 28, rgr1t. 
To The Musical Courier, New York. 

After attending the Dresden ‘“Rosenkavalier” 
premiére I am in a position to confirm the brilliant 
success of the work and the ovation tendered to 
Strauss, even if the new opera did not prove to be 
quite the sensation expected. The musical char- 
acteristics of ‘“Rosenkavalier” are simplicity in the 
harmonic scheme and orchestral architecture, with 
extensive use of real Viennese waltz rhythms. The 
vocal parts are largely “Sprechgesang,” but there 
are also several very beautiful lyric ensemble num- 
bers. The performance was admirable in every re- 
Marc A. Blumenberg was one of the inter- 
ABELL. 


spect. 
ested auditors. 
en 
CRITICS VS. CRITICISERS. 

Now and then we feel a something in our heart 
which is akin to pity when we see how universally 
the poor, harmless critics are despised. Tennyson 
calls them “the long-necked geese of the world that 
are ever hissing dispraise because their natures are 
little.” Well, that seems to be the general opinion 
of Europe concerning critics, but it is entirely 
wrong to put the evervday critic of the New York 
newspapers in the same boat with those crude fault- 
finders of half-civilized Europe. What would be 
the fun of reading our dailies if the music criticisms 
were suppressed? It amuses us to learn from the 
Star that the musical comedy produced last night 
was “poor stuff musically, of a very conventional 
pattern, though the play was strong and the lyrics 
excellent,” when we have just read in the Moon 
that “one of the most stupid plays ever foisted on a 
patient public was relieved by the sparkling and 
really fresh music provided by the composer.” We 
know that if the afternoon Bugle says the produc- 
tion was sumptuous and the girls pretty, the eve- 
ning Cuckoo will affirm that the scenery was thread- 
bare, a disgrace to Broadway, while the chorus was 
absolutely repulsive. 

With the opinions of these solons we are not af- 
fected, beyond being amused—and even that form 
of amusement is getting stale by reason of endless 
repetition. Of course, when these wise men ven- 
ture into the realm of facts our pleasure becomes 
more substantial. For instance, one learned critic 
informs us that “Mr. Caryll, like other English 
composers, writes pieces in 4-4 and 2-4 time much 
better than he does waltzes. He evidently is aware 
of this fact, for there is little waltz rhythm in the 
score (‘Marriage a la Carte’).” The first sentence 
expresses an opinion, and consequently does not 
concern us. But the second sentence asserts that 
Caryll knows he is weak on waltzes and has, conse- 
quently, employed little waltz rhythm. As a mat- 
ter of fact there are four times as many waltz 
themes in “Marriage a la Carte” as in “The Merry 
Widow.” It is evident that Caryll does not know 
that he is weak as a waltz maker. We might more 
truthfully say that Lehar knows himself a very in- 
ferior waltz composer and so ventured to put so few 
waltz tunes in his score. 

Of course, those who know nothing about music 
may be impressed with the erudition of the man 
who can write with such facility about 4-4 and 2-4 
versus waltz rhythms. To us, however, that par- 
ticular critic would have been more amusing if he 
had given his opinion, rather than his knowledge, 
on the Caryll waltzes. 

There are other critics who like to write about 
“musical algebra,” “symphonic mathematics,” and 
other pseudo-technical and profound, but really 
meaningless, matters. What has algebra to do with 
music? Why not compare it to cold slaw or pars- 
nips? We believe that not a single composer of 
merit from Bach to Strauss could extract any mean- 
ing whatever from the expression “musical al- 
gebra.” We remember the delight of a boy who 
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heard an orchestra for the first time, “Some of the 
sounds,” said he, “were just like blowing down an 
empty bottle.” 

Not long ago a lady who knows nothing about 
music described an effect a pianist made, as “just 
like drops of water.” So when we hear a man talk 
about musical algebra we have an uncomfortable 
kind of feeling that he belongs to the same class 
as the lady with the water drops and the boy with 
the empty bottle. To tell the truth, we can under- 
stand what the hollow tone of an empty bottle is. 
But we are totally at sea with a piano that is “just 
like drops of water,” and we are entirely unable 
to form a conception of the sound of algebra. A 
course of harmony and counterpoint, and the com- 
position of a few songs, however bad, would rid 
these critics of some of their perverted notions, and 
make their writings more intelligible to musicians. 
Fortunately, also, a little practical knowledge of 
music would not ruin the critic as a purveyor ot 
fodder for the casual reader of music criticisms in 
the daily papers. 

———- 

Opera is to be given at the New Theater next 
season, according to a recent decision of the Met- 
directors, and such works as “Thais,” 


ropolitan 
“Carmen,” ‘‘Pelleas et Meli- 


Boheme,” Louise,” 
sande” and “Madam Butterfly” may have their per- 
nianent home at the uptown house. Thus the Met- 
ropolitan Opera will become its own competitor, 
not at all a bad scheme in view of a certain pre- 
vious experience. 


—_—o—— 


We are in receipt of the following valued com- 
munication : 
to The Musical Courier: 

Dear Sir—lIn last week’s edition of your paper you 
vave a list of eminent men whose names begin with 5 
Now what’s the matter with Sousa? 

ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 


He’s alright. : 
CHEERFUL EDITOR. 





OMAHA MUSICAL NEWS. 
Omana, Neb., January 26, 19 

Louise Kirkby-Lunn’s song recital of January 17 was 
unanimously declared to be one of the great treats of the 
season. Her excellent program represented Brahms, Mac 
Dowell, Reger, Henschel and Wolf, and included a group 
of early French songs which was given with rare delicacy 
and charm Madame Kirkby-Lunn completely fascinated 
her audience with her remarkable capacity for artistic 
analysis and the glorious beauty of her voice. She was 
repeatedly recalled. 

RRR 

Che initial appearance of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Brandeis Theater on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 24 will long be remembered by the enthusiastic audi 
ence which greeted this most excellent organization. The 
young conductor, Leopold Stokovski, won immediate favor 
which was changed to firm conversion before the close of 
the first movement of the Tschaikowsky symphony. His 
unaffected but intense manner spoke clearly through a pro- 
gram of large and varying demands. ‘Suite I’Arlesienne” 
(Bizet) was given a very interesting reading, and the 
third movement was applauded _ insistently. Praise 
is being lavished upon the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and its brilliant conductor. 


RRR 


Coming events are as follows: Carrie Jacobs Bond in 
the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, February 2; Johanna Gad- 
ski in the Brandeis Theater, February 7; Max Landow 
in the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, February 9, and the Rical- 
ly String Quartet in the same place, on February 15 

EvetyNn Hopper. 





Mrs. E. H. Wescott, musical director of the choir and 
glee club of the First M. E. Church, of Plattsmouth, Neb., 
much good work to cause 
of music in her section. At a recent concert the program 
was made up of excerpts from several oratorios and a 
number of excellent songs by American composers. The 
solo singers of the night included Ernest Tuey, Zelma 
luey, D. C. York, Mrs Max Adams, Mrs. R. B. Hayes 
and the Misses Thompson, York, Windham, Crabill and 
Brady. Mildred Cook, violinist; E. H. Wescott, organist, 
and a chorus of thirty voices assisted in the program. 
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BUSONI IN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 








lerruccio Busoni is conquering as few pianists have 
conquered. His recent recitals in Chicago, Denver, Min 
neapolis and his gppearances with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra have demonstrated this fact beyond a possible 
The following notices go fully into the details of 


Busoni’s triumphs and his art: 


doubt. 


One of the largest audiences which Orchestra Hall has held this 
season was taught by Ferruccio Busoni on Sunday how admirable a 
hing the piano is if it is played as he can play it. 

There are, indeed, few performers who have mastered the art 

interpretation to such a degree that their achievements are able, 
n every branch of piano literature, to carry rapture to the ears ol 
those who listen to them But in the little band of pianists who 
can do this thing Mr. Busoni must be given a foremost place. In 
making this statement it must not be inferred that the art of play 
ing the piano is summed up in the degree of rapidity with which a 
performer can rattle up and down the keyboard. Nor must it be 
believed that the business of playing notes with the hand held high 
or with the hand held low—a matter discussed with great serious 
ness in the studios—has much to do with the pre-eminence of the 

tist who was heard at this recital. 

Mr. Busoni is, to be sure, possessed of a remarkable execution, 

it such a degree of mechanical mastery is taken for granted in t! 

of every artist who solicits the homage of the throng. He is 





FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


endowed with, or he has acquired, a touch of admirable tonal 
charm, but this is also one of the elementary factors in the success 
of any pianist of his fame The superlative distinction of Busoni’s 
playing is, therefore, not only concerned with the transcendental 
beauty of keyboard manipulation, but with other qualities which 
ust enter into the achievements of an artist who aspires to stand 
n the proud place of the greatest and of the best. 


Of these qualities his musicianship and his artistic sanity are two 
of Mr. Busoni’s most admirable possessions. The Italian artist has 
tilled other fields than that field devoted to the piano alone, and by 
this token his view of the artistic horizon is broad and comprehen 


sive. He has learned that much more goes to piano playing than 
the striking of the keys. He has learned that much which is put by 
some other pianists into their performance could be effectively left 
out. And as Mr. Busoni is a composer as well as a pianist, he has 


also profited by the knowledge which a composer must bring to the 
W 1k which he attempts to do. But in listening at his recital to the 
great master of piano playing it became possible to regret that he 
has ambitions as a creator For musical composition has spoiled 
many a fine instrumentalist who has neglected the art in which he 
re ally could shine resplendently to dabble in an art in which he 
can never shine at all. 


Only two composers were interpreted at the recital. Chopin was 


represented by his four ballads and Liszt by three etudes, the 
legends “St. Francois d’Assise” and “St. Francois de Paul,” and 


the fantasie on themes from Mozart’s “Don Juan.” Mr. Busoni’s 
conception of Chopin’s art was particularly interesting. It is a con- 
ception eminently sane, having nothing in common with that of 
many pianists who see as they play the Polish master’s inspirations 
I sentimental Chopin gazing with languid 


If Mr. Busoni’s read 


a vision of the hectic, 
adoration into the eyes of Polish countesses. 
ing of this music is a little lacking in fervidity, its virility is, at 
least, a wholesome change. 

[he compositions by Liszt were magnificently set forth There 
was little sincerity in the Hungarian composer’s writings for the 
piano, but they did, and do still, display certain features of piano 
performance to admirable advantage. The tonal delineation of St 
of Paula walking on the waves is, if ome may be permitted 
Francis of Assisi 


Francis 
a little candor, rather absurd, and that of St 
preaching to the birds sometimes verges upon unconscious humor 
But so fine was Mr. Busoni’s playing of these things that one almost 


felt convinced that the music was worth performing 


In the “Don Juan” fantasie, the recitalist gave evidence of his 
virtuosity, and the ease with which he surmounted extraordinary 
difficulties, the beauty of his tone in the singing passages were a 
joy, indeed, to hear There was tremendous enthusiasm at the close 
alt the piece, and it was only after Mr 


reappeared many times to ac knowledge the insistent enthusiasm that 


Busoni had appeared and 


he at last consented to play Liszt's *Rigoletto” 
ditional offering of art 


fantasie as an ad 
Chicago Record-Herald, January 24, 1911 


BUSONI STAR AT RECITAL. 
[vALIAN’S Mastery oF THE PIANO ALMOST Uncanny, Says Rosen 
FELD. 


Pianists have that uncanny feeling when they listen to the play 
ing of Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, who gave a recital at Orches 
tra Hall Sunday afternoon. Uncanny because such marvelous tec! 
nical mastery of the piano is rarely met with in the experience of 
concert going. Taking this great Italian only from the intellectual 
and purely technical standpoint, the feats he ac complishes are stu 
pendous. 

I heard him play the four Chopin ballads presented as his first 
gioup, and though perhaps he disdains the sentimental and remains 
absorbed more in regard to the pianistic contents of these remark 
able compositions, there is stil! that authority in their interpretatio 
which causes the listener to marvel at the plasticity and the trans 
luscence of their reproduction 


They resemble the art of the sculptor more so than that of the 


etcher. Every line is intact, and though pianists often claim that 
he distorts and cuts his phrases, I, for one, am willing to sacrifice 
unity of form on this side rather than to hear these pieces played 
with a supersentimentality and a lack of clarity. In the perform 
ance of the first and third of the ballads there was that mysterious 
and poetic beginning, gradually developed into a cumulative climax 
which was rousing in its effect And the expositions of the Liszt 
selections were not only transcendant in their technical display, hut 
the deeper meaning of the compositions themselves was broug! 
forth with the understanding of authoritative musicianship It was 
a recital for the thinking pianist and musician Chicago Examin 

January 24, 1911. 

Thorough master of the pianoforte in the most masterful styl 
Ferruccio Busoni, the Italian pianist of international fame, re 
ceived an cvation after every number which he played at the Sy: 
pheny Concert, Odeon, last night. Not only the audience paid hin 
the most distinguished attention, but the musicians on the stage 
hung spellbound on every one of his pianistic utterances. Buson 
Paderewski and Stojowski are regarded as the three leading pian 
virtuosi of the day, yet in his interpretation of Chopin the Italia: 
outreaches his colleagues It is compellingly characteristic Fs} 
cially in the ballade in G minor was revealed the soul of the aia 
and the ;oetic feeling of the artist. His treatment of these Chopir 
soli was ful’ of the weird sadness and the passionate abando 
which Clcpin gave himself to the afterworld. Accentuation 
phrasing are the artist's own, and at times his shading is so t 
that one mervels at the thundering power and strength with w 
he works up to the crescendi After the Liszt concerto, whicn gi 
the piano all the best of it at the expense of the orchest i 
responded to a spontaneous recall with Liszt’s “La Campanella 





long 


The limpid, graceful runs, the rich, pure tones and the great, | 
trill, clear as the bells of which the piece is descriptive, enthralle: 
the audience. Busoni’s technic is without flaw, but his own geniw 
works beautiful wonders out of well known works of Liszt 


anc 
Chopin, of which his program was made w; 

Busoni’s “Eine Lustspiel Overture” was the opening number by 
the crchestra, and received splendid handling on the part of Dire 
tor Zach and his musicians The orchestra’s accompaniment to the 
concerto was another evidence of the Zach school and methods 
which are becoming more Satisfactory and inspiring at every 


con 
cert, but it is in the Strauss symphonic poem, “Don Juan,” that 
leader and men came into their own, as well as in the Liszt “M: 
phisto Waltz.” There was a generally expressed desire that (uson 
be heard here in recital some time this s« ason, and if it can 
arranged he will give a mid-Lenten concert in March, which 
be of a semireligious character The great pianist has numer 


friends among the Catholic hierarchy and has studied his Bach in 
secluded monasteries of Italy, Germany and Austria With Bach 
masterpieces predominating in the program, the Lenten sy irit should 


be amply served.—St. Louis Times, January 21, 1911 





Ferruccio Busoni fills us with wonde: There is nothing 


possible 
on the piano which he cannot do with a mastery absolutely infalli 


ble and a reserve force that is almost awesome The two legends 
“St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds” and “St Francis Walking on th 
Waves,” reach the final goal of ton painting on the piano. The 
thing is so visualized that we cannot but feel ourselves wandering 
unseen in the forest listening to the voices in the branches, until 
we hear the gentle words of the saint sn« aking to the birds in tone 
they could comprehend 

It was so restrained in Spirit, so illusive, yet so completely in the 
sentiment of the thought, that we seemed to he present in persor 
at the actual fact. Then the overwhelming volume of tone, sus 
tained with an ease that gives no sense of the labor in the other 
legend, is tremendous. With that dominating force of mind which 
you feel back of every note he impresses us as like no Dther 


Susoni might be called the reincarnation of the spirit of Liszt 
identical seem to be their modes of thought and expression Ira 
dition has it that Liszt himself had not great beauty in his touch 
that he had to fight to gain melodic utterance, nor did he ever quit 
master it; and something the same is true of Busoni Though 


his case it does not seem as if he could not give melodic 
to his meaning, but as if he had deliberately chosen a way of play 
ing a melody which should be absolutely individual It 


expressio 


us to comprehend his intention, nor can we sympathize with his 
idea of melody, but it is a definite mode of speech fr 
never varies. 


In place of the curving line there is a distinct point 


and dwelt on, then a move directly to the next note 









is 
angular, ungraceful, almost as though he felt that what we all 
melody was somehow bana! and must be treated by a man in anothe 
fashion to give it dignity He may be right, and anything that 
mnportant a man does is to be considered seri 8] but ¢t appea 
is to the head, not the heart That sentiment sent 
mentality is no reason why a man should det imself 
to emotion; yet this is what Busoni does 

The Chopin that he brings to us is a new figure me ti mak 
you blink a moment, and as you become bett acquainted does not 


seem the true figure of the poet. The bigness of the Busoni way of 











ng at t gs rather | s the frailer images of Chopin out of 
lape The breadt the heavy accentuation, which fitted so well 
th the 1 f t ukes Chopin sound almost pompous, while 
nds of lesser Liszt players appear bombastic 

The dreamer that was in Chopin, 
t which we all recognize as “‘roman- 
d what he puts in its place does 
but is thrust into it by the 


tic.” f response in Busoni, an 
from the music, 
lay Liszt and we could listen the afternoon through, 
away by the power of the man, reveling in the grasp he has 
s to do. There is never the slightest sense of 
a If, for 
al manne here is no feeling that he had to, 


instance, he plays a melody 


nd with the extraordinary equipment at 
t must have taken stern self denial to keep himself 


e of expressing the beauty of it. Not 


yield to anything approaching the commonplace, but 
apart on the mountain peak of ascetism, guiding his course 
whether people shall like it or 
admiration at his stupendous 


except touch our hearts; if he 


by his belief in what is right, 
evokes our 
, d ything to us 
ld once let go the energy pent up within him he would sweep 

our feet, but there he sits, iron visaged, and will not give 
human sympathy worth all else beside.—Chicago Post, January 





At his recital at Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon Ferruccio 


Busoni presented before a large and enthusiastic audience a pro- 
gra both unusual and interesting and in keeping with his high 
lea B the master pianist, had chosen compositions by Cho- 

i Liszt, and he played them in a manner that amazed even 





who have heard him frequently before. The surety of his 





technic, the great range of dynamic shading and the chiseled per- 
fection of the ornamental passages call for superlatives only. The 
technical difficulties of the program were colossal, but the ease and 
nonchalance with which they were overcome made it possible only 


for the pianist who has battled with more or less success with them 


nt But this mastery is only a means 





phil | 1ind to reveal a musical message. 


The first ballad in G n r he took at a very deliberate tempo, 





the whole, but the narrative beginning and the tender melody 
E flat beautifully declaimed and then a climax built which, how 
did not result in the final fortissimo passage. The second 
i third were played with equal mastery, but the best was the I 

ballad, one of Chopin’s greatest pieces. The melancholy, al- 
t despairing, character of the composition was realized. The 
his conception of Liszt's compositions shows how com 
plete is his sympath These compositions are very often thought to 
be mere tecl | display, forgetting that with this the greatest of 
all pianists the technical was not sought, but was a part of his 
For instance, the mechanical difficulties of the second edi- 
tion of these stu s is less than that of the third, the one now 

The “Mazeppa” is a wild tragedy, like an untamed steed the 
music rushes ward, increasing in intensity it pushes to the 

ax. The “Ricordanza” is a piece of different mood; it is softer, 

re restrained; it has a wealth of tone color, of harmonic inven 
Phe Campanella is a set of variations on a theme of 
Paganini; under Busoni’s hands it has as many different hues a 

,OW The t egends are imbued with a mystic exaltation 
human sensuousness which make these pieces in the hands of 
soni’s great reproductive 
two of the most inspired mo 
yn of Busoni’s virtuosity 
After this 


ny recalls, Busoni granted 


ents of Laszt il I t wonderful exhibits 
fantaisie by Liszt. 
i a ence would not icave til alter n 
ing given the octave study 
The concert bore the impress 


virtuosity.—Chicago Inter 


BUSONI CHARMS AUDIENCE. 
APPEARS WITH SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA AT ODEON, 
Considered One of Greatest Pianists Who Ever Visited 
t and Chopin to Delight of Hearers. 
e Iltaliar Ferruccio Busoni, who played with the St. Louis 
Or tra last night at the Odeon, is considered one of 
k t ts that have ever visited St. Louis. 
I ent in t 4) accuracy and virtuosity and magnetic to an 
ee, the effect of his work is finely artistic 
s the great concerto in E flat was made to 


forth ali tl native impetuosity and temperment of the 


Pe it must be ¢ eded he is a greater Liszt than a Chopin 
i that even Liszt thought that no one 
was of Polish descent. 
{ ups too analytic, but in the ballad in 
Git t " nee was carried away by the poetry and beauty 
The Liszt cor 0 3 itself one of the most brilliant and dra 
cal literature, qualities for 
a wealth of musical ideas 
pianist and the orchestra 
fect accord B s comedy overture, played, is ex 


lopment of ideas, 


" It fu logical deve 

As encores Busoni played 
and the “Rigoletto” fantasy 
blic, ary 21, Igtl. 


Marie Hall Marries Her Manager. 
Marie Hall, the violinist, was married in Lon 
rday to her Edward Baring. It 
onducted Miss Hall's tours in the 


English 


manager, 


( fair 1 c lover, explaining the story of “ Thais” to 
verheard to say: 
guage, but the story is so ex- 


r penciled 


eyebrows and the 
told unspeakable things.— 


GRAND OPERA 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
se Thais,” January 24. 


First PERFORMANCE IN NEW YORK BY THE PHILADELPHIA- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Cuicaco Opera COMPANY. 


The Chicago Grand Opera Company, now advertised as 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company (since the close 
of the season in Chicago), gave the first in a ceries of per- 
formances in French at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Tuesday evening of last week. Massenet’s opera, “Thais,” 
was given, with the following cast: 


PL PYR STITT ere T ieee eee Cetera ee Maurice Renaud 
PN as ceccondain ne bes db 0s 000k eae evar ene euaon Charles Dalmores 
PO ccckpiet bab tosbseGcdccvesbreeeeanetect Gustave Huberdeau 
Be OE i 8509 65 005 0s bans bh bd CeR ERNE se ooh Constantin Nicolay 
yp ee errr rer ey Cre corey ere TTT Tn ey Mary Garden 
CEE enatce seeds vitesbns Cashonssegeeseeeuseun Serafina Scalfaro 
EEE Sasdease whos vedccba Ue bees sepceosucksy Cuwaens Marie Cavan 
BID oo 966.9006 benk¥ ose 00tsssceveetene Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli 


General musical director, Cleofonte Campanini. 


The principals in the cast are familiar to New Yorkers, 
and the opera likewise is an old story, since it was repeat- 
edly sung at the Manhattan Opera House. Nevertheless, 
the admirers of the singers and many more besides flocked 
to the Metropolitan, where every seat was occupied and 
the standing room space was filled to the limit, Signor 
Campanini, who had become a universal favorite during 
his leadership at the Manhattan, received an enthusiastic 
greeting as he took his place at the conductor’s stand. 
Campanini had occupied that niche before, but that was 
back in the early eighties, when he conducted opera for a 
brief season at the beginning of his career. The perform- 
ance of “Thais” last week, sung in the original French 
text, was well received by the great audience. 

On account of recent illness, apologies were asked for 
Mary Garden, but Miss Garden sang the role of Thais just 
as she formerly did at the Manhattan Opera House. In 
the first act last week, her singing, if anything, seemed 
worse than usual; nothing quite so unpleasant in the way 
of vocal utterance has been heard on the Metropolitan 
Opera House stage. As one of the New York daily pa- 
pers expressed it: “Apologies were not necessary; her 
singing is an apology.” 

Mr. Renaud exhibited his histrionic ability as Athanael 
to good purpose, and he did the best he could with the 
remnant of a voice that remains to him, He is always the 
reliable artist. 

Charles Dalmores, the great French tenor, once more 
proved his superb art; his opportunities in this opera of 
Massenet’s are not many, but, like all artists of the first 
rank, his keen artistic sense and high order of intelligence 
enabled him to lift a secondary role to a commanding 
place. It was good to see this splendid manly figure on 
the huge Metropolitan stage. Every movement was dig- 
nified and the facial expression, combined with his mag- 
nificent singing, afforded his auditors some moments of 
rare pleasure. This was Dalmores’ first appearance on 
the Metropolitan stage, and the announcement that he is 
to appear numerous times in this special series of French 
opera will doubtless crowd the Metropolitan every time 
Dalmores sings. Here is a tenor who unites vocal and 
dramatic skill which is seldom revealed in one artist. 
Under Campanini’s magic baton the orchestral effects 
made the customary impression, particularly in “The Med- 
itation,” which had to be repeated. The solo in this num- 
ber was played by that fine artist, Leopold Kramer, for- 
mer concertmeister of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
The minor parts in the production of the opera were ac- 
ceptably presented. 


“Lohengrin,” January 25. 


Several American singers again distinguished themselves 
at the repetition of “Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Wednesday night. Herbert Witherspoon as 
the King combined his well schooled basso voice with his 
high order of intelligence, and best of all, with a pure 
enunciation of the German text that served as a lesson to 
some of his Teutonic colleagues. William Hinshaw, an- 
other American, sang the music of the Herald effectively. 
Three of the quartet of noble youths are Americans—Anna 
Case, Lillia Snelling and Henriette Wakefield. Their sweet 
voices and charming presence added to the picturesque 
second act. Slezak in the title role was not the mystic 
“Swan Knight” which Metropolitan Opera subscribers have 
witnessed in recent years. Walter Soomer as Telramund 
was in poor voice and generally he fell below the stand- 
ard. No doubt Mr. Soomer was handicapped by being 
paired with Florence Wickham, the Ortrud of the evening, 
a singer who is not in the rank with those able to under- 
take this difficult role. 


Madame Fremstad’s Elsa is familiar. This prima donna 
shows taste in dressing the part, but the music is unsuited 














IN NEW YORK. 


to her voice. As usual, when Mr, Hertz conducts, the 
poesy in the score was not manifested. 


‘Orfeo ed Euridice,’’ January 26. 


Gluck’s opera was presented last Thursday evening as 
a substitute for “Tristan und Isolde,” this arrangement 
being due to the sudden indisposition of Carl Burrian, who 
was cast for the role of Tristan. 

“Orfeo ed Euridice” was given with the cast now so 
familiar to New York opera goers, so that the individual 
work of each member hardly needs special mention at this 
time. 

Marie -‘Rappold as Euridice fulfilled the demands of her 
role in a most satisfying and artistic manner, while her 
histrionic work was invested with grace and freedom of 
action. Madame Rappold’s voice is beautiful, and she 
made a most charming heroine of this classic and refined 
opera. 

Alma Gluck’s fresh lyric soprano voice was again heard 
with pleasure in the Elysian Fields scene. Louise Homer 
was the Orfeo. Toscanini conducted the performance in 
his usual masterly style. 


“* The Girl of the Golden West,” January 27. 


A large but undemonstrative and unenthusiastic audi- 
ence witnessed another performance of “The Girl,” whose 
incongruities do not disappear with subsequent hearings. 
Its jarring inconsistencies and inartistic disproportionate- 
ness are everywhere evident, but the greatest absurdity is 
the Italian-American Indian. The various characters 
were taken by the original cast. Caruso seemed fatigued 
after his flying trip to Chicago. Amato as the Sheriff 
sang well, as usual. Destinn does not invest Minnie with 
those characteristics congenital with the real “Girl.” Dinh 
Gilly carried off the honors, as far as appearance and act- 
ing were concerned. He seems to have diagnosed well 
the rugged American Western spirit. De Segurola’s song 
was artistic and well received, but his banjo, the plucking 
of which was inartistically expressed in the orchestra by 
the strings, added to the incongruousness of the opera. 


Toscanini conducted and the orchestra performed bril- 


liantly. 
“Romeo et Juliette,” January 28 (Matinee). 

The Capulets and Montagues fought again on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday after- 
noon, when the smallest matinee audience of the season 
witnessed another performance of Gounod’s melodic set- 
ting for Shakespeare’s immortal love tragedy. This pro- 
duction of “Romeo et Juliette” is one of the least satisfac- 
tory achievements of the present management. For sev- 
eral reasons the poetic essence of the opera seemed to have 
vanished and the void was tinged with a flavor of languid 
Orientalism. Geraldine Farrar appeared a worldly wise 
Juliette. The costume she wore in the first act was 
worthy of a Cleopatra or Poppea. Gounod’s music is un- 
suited to the voice of this prima donna, for her singing 
throughout the afternoon was cause for regret. Mr. Smir- 
noff, the young Russian tenor, was not an alluring Romeo. 
Neither vocally nor dramatically did he measure up to the 
Metropolitan standards. Dinh Gilly as Mercutio imparted 
the correct touches of merriment to the ballroom scene, 
and in the time of conflict and tragedy rose manfully to 
the occasion. Allen Hinckley as Capulet and William 
Hinshaw as the Duke of Verona proved anew their worth 
as artists of ability. Rita Fornia as Stephano sang the 
serenade charmingly, and helped to make the second scene 
in the third act effective. Mr. Rothier, the Frere Laurent, 
represented the materialistic type of monk. The other parts 
were filled creditably. Mr. Podesti’s conducting was list- 
less. The audience was apathetic. The standing room 
space behind the orchestral rail was strangely silent and 
empty. 


“‘ Die Meistersinger,” January 28, 


For the second time this winter “Die Meistersinger” was 
given Saturday evening of last week. This was another 
in the series of benefit performances. The German Press 
Club received a share of the proceeds, 


Sunday Night Concert at the Metropolitan. 


There was a fairly large audience at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday night of this week to welcome the 
singers of the company who appeared in the regular weekly 
concert. Basil Ruysdael, who has an extraordinary basso 
voice, sang very artistically an aria from Mozart’s seldom 
heard opera, “Abduction from the Seraglio.” Henriette 
Wakefield first created an impression by her beautiful 
presence and then by her singing of three songs—“From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman; “Blue Bell,” 
by MacDowell, and “Im Herbst,” by Robert Franz. Ma- 
dame Wakefield’s voice is a warm, sympathetic mezzo, and 
she is a most intelligent and attractive artist. 

Pasquale Amato aroused frantic demonstrations twice 
during the evening. He sang for his first number an aria 
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from Verdi’s “Masked Ball” and later the prologue from 
“Pagliacci.” Madame Flahaut, announced to sing on the 
program, did not appear. ‘Carl Burrian, the tenor, sang 
an excerpt from the third act of “Tannhauser,” and, 
strange to tell, he used his notes, and again, not strange 
at all, disclosed that his voice is not for the concert field. 





“ KonigsKinder,”’ January 30. 

The substitution of Carl Jérn for Herman Jadlowker in 
the role of the King’s Son continues to be an improvement 
in the cast of Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder.” Jérn sings 
with regard for the phrase and makes the most of his 
part musically and histrionically. The rest of the original 
cast maintain the high standard of achievement as before 
and Alfred Hertz shows no diminution of energy in sound 
and directorial gestures. 





Lilla Ormond’s New York Press Notices. 

Lilla Ormond’s recital in Mendelssohn Hall on the after- 
noon of January I1 was, without question, one of the very 
successful concerts in New York this winter, The young 
mezoz-soprano sang before a fine audience and her pro- 
gram as well as her singing earned ovations for the charm- 
ing artist. The following extracts are taken from the 
New York daily papers: 

Miss Ormond’s French diction is better than her German, and is 
in truth uncommonly good. In the French songs she seemed quite 
in her element, and she gave them with real style and delicate senti- 
ment. She put something more into the recitative and aria from 
Debussy’s early work, “L’Enfant Prodigue.” D’Indy’s “Madrigal” 
is an interesting song, after the manner of certain old. French chan- 
sons, and Miss Ormond sang it with much grace.—New York Times, 
January 12, Ig11. 





Lilla Ormond, contralto, gave her first song recital of the season 
in Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. She was particularly 
successful with a group of songs in English by Messrs. Cadman, 
Huhn, Ronald and Chadwick, which ended the program. Mr. Cad- 
man’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” and Mr. Huhn’s 
“Back to Ireland” she had to repeat—New York Herald, Thursday. 





Lilla Ormond gave a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall yesterday 
afternoon before a large and fashionable audience. Miss Ormond’s 
voice is that of a mezzo soprano of pleasing quality and she sings 
with taste. Her program was divided into three parts, the first 
German, mainly Schubert and Schumann; the second, French, illus- 
trating Debussy and D’Indy, and the third, English, including the 
two Cadman suites, the Japanese and the Indian.—Evening World, 
Thursday. 





An audience of goodly proportions and of more than usual social 
brilliancy gathered at Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon at a 
song recital given by Lilla Ormond, a young Boston singer. Miss 
Ormond’s program was of catholic interest, containing in its first 
group songs by Schubert, Schumann and Bruckler; in its second, 
songs by French composers, and in its final a group of American 
compositions, 

Miss Ormond possesses a voice of moderate volume, of good nati- 
ral quality, being exceptionally pure and sweet in mezzo voce, and 
one that is, in the main, under admirable control. Her delicacy of 
phrasing and the fine feeling she showed in the Schumann and 
Schubert numbers were especially praiseworthy.—New York Tribune. 





Lilla Ormond, mezzo soprano, was heard in song recital yesterday 
afternoon by an interested audience, who delighted in the rich qual- 
ity of the singer’s voice and gave evidence of their pleasure in 
liberal applause. A group of modern German songs was followed 
by a group of French songs, and the recital closed with a number 
of interesting works by American composers, including Cadman’s 
interesting Indian picture, ‘From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
and Bruno Huhn’s “Back to Ireland,” which was encored.—Evening 
Telegram. 





There might be some discussion as to whether Miss Ormond is a 
me€zzO soprano or a contralto. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
call her a mezzo contralto. Her voice has considerable gravity and 
she carries her chest tones high. It is an agreeable organ, full and 
expressive, and is generally well controlled. She sang with feeling 
and the charm of her personality stood her in good stead.—New 
York Press. 





A singer whose name will probably get into the biographic dic- 
tiomaries of musicians some day is Lilla Ormond. Madame Nordica 
has taken a special interest in her, and those who hold that the “old 
Italian method” consisted in listening to great voices and imitating 
them may find further confirmation of the excellence of that method 
in the case of Miss Ormond, whose mezzo soprano voice is one of 
rare beauty of quality and remarkable flexibility. She knows how 
to breathe, and that enables her, not only to sing without effort, but 
to phrase correctly, 

After a group of German lieder, which the writer unfortunately 
missed, Miss Ormond sang a number of French songs by Debussy, 
D’Indy, Paladilhe and Huhn, with such piquant charm and grace 
and elegance of vocal style and diction that it seemed to stamp her 
unmistakably as a Parisienne. But after singing of Huhn’s “Back 
to Ireland,” in the next group, everybody felt sure that she must be 
of Irish descent, which is the case. It had the unique charm of 
aboriginal folksong, and so did her singing of two melodies which 
were among the encores demanded, Lemaire’s ‘‘Vouse dansez” and 
the Scotch “Leezie Lindsey.” 

A beautiful voice and a winsome personality have aided Miss 
Ormond to the success which so many seek in vain; but the chief 
factor, after all, is her possession of temperament. Unlike most 
singers, she bears in mind at every moment that exact import of 
words she sings, and this enables her to impress her audience with 
the poetic as well as the musical beauties of her songs. Among 
those which the audience redemanded was Cadman’s “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” on the principle of all’s well that 
ends well; but the audience insisted on having more.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


An operatic week of repetitions, enlisting many of the 
old favorites in the differing roles, with here and there 
a change of cast, as when Mr. Zenatello essayed the part 
of Canio for the first time in the performance of “Pagli- 
acci” on Monday evening, followed one after the other in 
the appended order. 


“Pipe of Desire’ and “ Pagliacci,” January 23. 

Mr. Martin once again was the principal in Converse’s 
opera, with Miss Dereyne a charming Naoia in the first, 
transformed into the brilliant Nedda of the second, offer- 
ing of the evening. 

“Carmen,” January 25. 

Maria Gay, Giovanni Zenatello, Alice Nielsen and 
George Baklanoff were principals in the gala performance 
of “Carmen” given Wednesday evening. As nothing new 
may be added in praise of the high standard of excellence 
set by the members of the cast individually and collective- 
ly, it is only sufficient to say that, acceding to the public 
clamor, Director Russell has arranged for an extra per- 
formance of this opera, with the same cast, to be given 
next Saturday evening, Madame Gay and Zenatello con- 
senting to remain a week longer for this purpose. 


“Girl of the Golden West,” January 27. 


What threatened to be a serious catastrophe was only 
narrowly averted by the high courage and presence of 
mind of Florencio Constantino, who took his wonted part 











ALICE NIELSEN AS MADAMA BUTTERFLY. 


of Dick Johnson in this performance. All had been going 
smoothly, the members vying with one another in the gen- 
eral excellency of their individual interpretations, when 
the horse on which Constantino makes his entree in the 
closing act suddenly slipped on one of the scenic rocks 
and fell to the stage below, carrying Mr. Constantino with 
him. The famous tenor was quickly extricated from his 
perilous position, and, although suffering severely from 
painful abrasions and fright, he carried his role through 
with undiminished ardor. 


“ Aida,” January 28 (Matinee). 

The closing performance of “Aida” with the strong en- 
semble had, still further to strengthen it, the thoughtfully 
dignified impersonation of Mr. Baklanoff’s Ethiopian King. 
Mr. Zenatello was the stern soldier willing to expiate 
his sin of the attempted betrayal of his country by death, 
and Madame Gay was again the passionate woman for- 
getting all for love of Radames. 


“Madama Butterfly,” January 28. 

As this heroine Alice Nielsen may be said to justify the 
choice of theme, since the gentle Japanes: maiden would 
have no truer interpreter among the singing tragediennes 
of today than Miss Nielsen. Stature, voice and all phys- 
ical attributes are in her favor, while with those she com- 
bines the gentleness and grace that are the birthright of 
the downtrodden women of the Orient. When such a 
one commits “hari-kari’ it has a different meaning than 
the word suicide to us. With them it is a religious cere- 
mony, a putting oneself out of the way for the sake of 
another’s happiness. Miss Nielsen carries this out not as 
the injured Italian heroine of a blood and thunder melo- 
drama, but as one who knows her fate and meets it un- 
complainingly; struggling forth only at the close when she 


hears the loved one’s voice—a case of the ruling passion 
strong in death. So much for her histrionic conception, 
but what of the story told in tones? A vocal story vitally 
and significantly rendered, with every nuance of the text 
finding its perfect counterpart in the consummate art of this 
mistress of song. Perfection only may describe this por 
trayal, a perfection that met its just reward in the acclaim 
of the large and enthusiastic audience present. Mr. Conti, 
with his usual shortcomings, allowed the brasses to be 
come too prominent for the interests of good ensemble. 


Boston Opera Note. 
The first grand operatic concert of the season is an- 
nounced to take place Sunday evening, February 5, with 


Alice Nielsen and Florencio Constantino as principals, 
addition to a full chorus and orchestra 
Gertruve F, 


1 


CowEN 


Hugh Allan as Sharpless. 

In the role of Sharpless, the American Consul, in Puc 
cini’s Japanese opera, “Madama Butterfly,” Hugh Allan 
scored one of his notable successes with the Montreal! 
Opera Company last December. The following notice is 
from the Montreal Gazette of December 17, 1910: 

One of the largest audiences of the season turned out last night 
to see “Madame Butterfly” at His Majesty’s, with Alice Nielsen 
in the title role, the house being much larger than when Miss Niel 
sen made her initial appearance in the same parc on Wednesday 


} 
evening. 


The most interesting study of the cast was Hugh Allan, whose 
work has steadily improved throughout the season. Although a very 
young man, whose career on the operatic stage haus been short, he 
is not merely full of promise, but excellent in performance, and 
his work as Sharpless, the American Consul, was really good An 
American born, he sang like an Italian, but conducted himself like 


an American, with sufficient dignity and reserve to support his part. 
The appended paragraph from the Montreal Witness of 
December 12 gives more evidence of Mr, Allan’s success: 
Hugh Allan has always been adequate, in the widest sense of that 
word. He has taken all sorts of parts, and has “filled the bill” in 
telligently, and to the satisfaction of every one who can appreciate 
a gentleman on the stage. He is a student of character and for 
quite a young man understands many of its subtle gradations, 





Madame Gardner-Bartlett’s Musicale. 

Caroline Gardner-Bartlett invited a number of her 
friends to a musicale given in her studio, 257 West Eighty- 
sixth street, Thursday evening of last week. Among the 
guests were Jeanne Jomelli, Arturo Tibaldi, Harvey W. 
Loomis, William Funk, Louis Blumenberg, Charles Joseph 
Dyer, Grace Clark, W. F. Chauncey, Nicholas Homance 
Mr. Glidden, Katherine Hunt and Alfred Hunter Clark. 

Madame Jomelli, who was in magnificent voice, sang 
several Wagner numbers, and some modern French se- 
lections. Arturo Tibaldi played a number of violin com- 
positions, and Katherine Hunt, of Boston, a young woman, 
who has been studying solely with Madame Bartlett, sang 
some attractive songs. 

Friday afternoon of last week Madame Bartlett gave a 
pupils’ recital at which she presented the following stu- 
dents, who are now under her tuition: Grace Brewster (a 
niece of Julia Marlowe), W. F. Chauncey, Elsa Randall, of 
Kansas City; Grace Gibson, of Nebraska; Miss Benz, of 
Seattle; Kate Berger, Ella Kraus, Jean Galbraith, of 
Missouri (now with Savage); Marie F. 
Katherine Hunt, of Boston. 


Lindholm, and 


Elman Electrifies Newarkers. 

Mischa Elman was directly responsible for an unprece 
dented spectacle in Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., last Fri- 
day evening. The fame of this remarkable young man 
was such as to cause the Newarkers to turn out in such 
numbers that it was necessary to bring in several hundred 
extra chairs and even the platform was filled with enthu- 
siastic hearers, 

Newark has the reputation of being very lethargic in 
matters of art, but the lethargy disappeared at the name of 
Elman, for the house was sold out a week ahead. The 
demonstration accorded the violinist was one rarely 
tendered an artist in that city, and there were many 
present who admitted that better violin playing had never 
been heard. 

Elman’s program consisted of “Symphony Espagnole” 
(Lalo), sonata, D major (Handel), “Standchen” (Schu 
bert-Elman), “Rigaudon” (Monsigny-Franko), andantino 
(Martini-Kreisler), “Schén Rosmarin” (Kreisler), “Medi- 
tation” (Cottenet), “I Palpiti” (Paganini). Percy Kahn 
was the accompanist. 





Beebe-Dethier Engagements. 
Engagements during February for the sonata recitals by 
Carolyn Beebe (pianist) and Edouard Dethier (violinist) 
are as follows: Boston, February 7; Columbus Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 14; Sewickley, Pa., February 15; Chicago, February 
22; Topeka, Kan., February 23; Emporia, Kan., February 
24; New York City, February 28. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 26, 1911 


\ complete season of opera is assured to Philadelphia, 
pite all rumors to the contrary, according to a state 
nent given out last Wednesday evening, during the per- 
wmance of “Carmen” by Andreas Dippel. The general 
4 manager said: “During my entire career 1 have always 
ound that it was most reasonable and profitable to take 
e public into my confidence. Therefore 1 deem it wise 


ib 1) 


ome facts concerning the receipts of the first 


veek of operations of the opera company in Philadelphia, 


these rumors that we were doing poor busi- 


yitradicting 


lhe average of the four performances given 


first week are $270 per performance in excess 


receipts 
ist season's performances, notwithstanding the fact that 


Mary Garden was too ill to appear during this period, 
hus depriving the company of one of its principal artists 


« 
receipts of “Aida” were by $443 in excess of those 
f the average receipts of this opera during last season. 
lhe receipts of “Carmen” were $949 in excess of the aver 
receipts of this opera during last season. The receipts 
lhais” were by $247 less than the average receipts of 
this opera during last season, but certainly would have been 
far greater had Miss Garden been able to appear. If, 
herefore, the public is under the impression that the audi 
ence is smaller than last season, it only emphasizes the fact 
that formerly the house was dressed by giving away a 
arge number of complimentary tickets. The Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company will not follow this policy.” 
[he special representative of THe MusicaLt Courier 
ok opportunity during his stay in the Quaker City to 
nterview several local professionals, bankers, society folks 
and newspaper men on the operatic situation here, and in 
variably the reasons given were to the effect that the 
Philadelphians were not musical enough to support five 
peras per week; that the city has no floating popula 
tion like New York or Chicago; that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company's weekly visit was all that, the city de 
red and needed, and that the musical profession in gen 
ue was too poor to pay the fancy prices asked by the 
management 
ere is another reason which, though not mentioned 
the writer, proves to be one of the foremost factors 
the public’s poor support of the opera, namely: Phi‘a- 
lelphians, who are well known for their civic pride, can 
ss understand why the company opened its doors in Chi 
igo instead of making its début in this city, and the writer 
’ has learned from reliable sources that should Philadelphia 
on the map of the cities to be visited next season by 
he Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company, this city 
vould be the first visited. Yet another rumor is to the 
effect that the company is not coming here next season, 
but will be heard instead in San Francisco and Los An 
with Madame Tetrazzini as the chief attraction. 
Hlow much truth may be in these reports is not known, 
looks as if Philadelphia will have to show more en 
. thusiasm in order to attract another season of grand op 
2 ra, otherwise the management will be compelled, no 
doubt, to withdraw its artists from this unmusical town 
the writer the West appears far more musical than 
in the East, barring New York City. Chicago now easily 
ranks second and far ahead of Boston. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, with a population of about a third of Philadel- 
phia, do better for the uplifting of music than the Quaker 
City, and so forth along the lines. Then back to the Mid- 
lle and Far West, where they support good music and 
musicians Rene Devries. 
ea “Carmen,” January 25. 
briiliant audience attended the first presentation this 
eason of the opera “Carmen,” given with a new Don Jose 
4 Marguerita Sylva in the title role. Under the direc 
‘ { of Campanini the opera received a beautiful reading 
d repeated applause greeted the orchestra, particularly 
e introduction to the last act, which Campanini gracious- 
cknowledged. The Don Jose of Guardabassi lacked 
é thing. Marguerita Sylva looked and acted the part 
f the typical coquette. Zeppilli as Michaela won the real 
1ccess of the evening in the portrayal of the part of the 
itle country girl. In the duet she was charming, although 
tenor lacked familiarity with his lines rather spoiling 
smooth effect necessary to this gem of the opera. In 
he solo, however, Michaela in every way gave an effective 
as ding of the lines, singing with sincerity and exquisite 
, veet rhe quintet was delightful and the duet of the 
tu ellers in the third act tuneful 


“La Boheme,” January 27. 


ville as Mimi (a new Mimi to Philadelphia) 
t evening in her portrayal of 
irl of the Latin quarter, and al 


t act a sl it trace 


i { 1k S la 


of nervousness caused 
he worked up to the part in 
rousing her audience (one 


of the most brilliant of the season) to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. Her voice is of very beautiful quality, which, 
added to her very sincere work as an artist and a most 
attractive stage presence makes her one of the most win 
ning stars of the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany. John McCormack as Rodolfo was in splendid voice 
and gave true Bohemian atmosphere to his role as the 
poet lover. The duet in the first act was charming in its 
effectiveness and the two voices hiend perfectly. McCor 
mack sings with distinction and good style, the voice hav 
this, together with his inimitable 
The Musette of 
Her 


im- 


rich vibrant tone; 
manner, makes him one with this role. 


Zeppili was undoubtedly the success of the evening. 


ing 


naivete, her charming irresponsibility and vixenish 
personation of the spoiled coquette fairly captivated the 
audience, and the long solo in the second act brought forth 
a storm of applause. The ensemble work of the opera is 
to be commended for its smoothness and good tonal qual- 





New York 


Photo by Ritzmann, 
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ity, and for the true Bohemian spirit with which the opera 
was carried through its entire score. The Marcel of Sam- 
marco was particularly good, his voice having just the 
nicety of balance suitable to the role. Perosio gave a sat 
isfactory reading of the score. 


* Louise,”” January 28 (Matinee. 

“Louise” was sung at the Saturday matinee with Mary 
Garden in her familiar role. She sang the part in the 
usual inartistic style. Charles Daimores as Julien the 
lover was really the star of the performance. His voice 
and art atone for the shortcomings of some of his col- 
leagues. This tenor sang the music with superb beauty 
of tone and that distinction that lifts French opera to its 
proper sphere. 


“Il Trovatore,” January 28 (Evening'. 


The old favorite “I! Trovatore” drew the largest audi- 
ence of the season at the Saturday evening performance, 
being the second popular opera night. The Philadelphia 
debut of the new soprano, Jeanne Korolewicz, was most 
successful; her charming birdlike tones and unusual beauty 
of person made an instant place for her as a grand opera 
The performance throughout was spirited and 
intense in its dramatic action. The principals were ad- 
mirably selected although the Azucena of Eleonora de 
Cisneros lacked color and warmth. The Manrico of Ze- 
rola was admirably sung, his voice equal to every tonal 
phase of the music was unusually effective, reaching the 
heights of dramatic art required in the role and caused 
intense enthusiasm in the first aria. The “Di Quella Pira” 
was sung with such wealth of tone and action that he was 
compelled to repeat the aria. The staging was effective 
and beautiful, the reading of score by Parelli admirable 
and the ensemble work of the chorus brilliant and con- 
vincing. The prison duet, ever a favorite part of the 
opera, was repeated after insistent applause. The garden 
scene revealed here for the first time was a wonderful 
piece of stage work MENA QUEALE 


favorite. 


Brown Concert Direction Signs Dadmun. 


Royal F. Dadmun, the popular young basso cantante, is 
to concertize in the United States and Canada under the 
management of E. S. Brown. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS IN CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, Ill., January 29, 1911. 

The Grand Opera House, which harbored the second 
annual recital of George Hamlin, was comfortably filled 
with society, music lovers and professionals this afternoon. 
Mr. Hamlin, a native son, gives the lie to the proverb, “No 
man is without honor save in his own country” and again 
the Chicago tenor proved his popularity, each number on the 
program being received with much applause and each 
group of songs eliciiing an encore. Mr. Hamlin is a 
master program maker. His selections afford many op- 
portunities to show his versatility. His numbers included 
operatic and oratorio arias and lieder sung in four lan- 
guages—English, German, French and Italian, in all of 
which the diction and enunciation of the singer was ex- 
cellent. 

The first group was made up of oratorio numbers by 
Haydn and Handel. Mr. Hamlin is well known as an 
oratorio singer. His delivery of “Sound an Alarm” from 
“Judas Maccabaeus” was such that the audience insisted 
upon an encore for which he gave “Plague of Love,” by 
Dr. Arnold. The German group consisted of selections by 
Strauss, Reger, Brahms and Schumann, each one admir- 
ably rendered by the recitalist. “In Rosen Linden” was the 
encore given after this group. The third group was made 
up of popular operatic selections from “Bohemian Girl,” 
“Le Roi d’Ys, “Martha” and “Elaine.” Mr. Hamlin, 
without doubt, would have been a_ successful operatic 
singer had he decided on this for a career, as his voice 
has the volume and brilliancy necessary in the operatic 
field and his rendition of each one of the above arias 
would have done credit to many operatic singers. 

Lalo’s aria from “Le Roi d’Ys” was a gem in interpre- 
tation and never before has Mr. Hamlin been more suc- 
cessful in any French song. The aria is well suited to his 


style. The program concluded with a group of English 
songs. Mr. Hamlin was assisted by Charles Lurvey, a 
pedantic pianist, whose mannerisms at the keyboard were 
undignified. Mr. Lurvey, despite these shortcomings, 
played worthy accompaniments. 
Ree 
At Baldwin Hall Dr. Carver Williams, the basso, 
furnished the vocal program and met with success. 
Reere 


Busoni has been re-engaged by Wessels and Voegeli to 
Orchestra Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
RENE Devries. 


give a recital in 
March 5. 





Censure for the Critics. 

Musical critics have a funny way of fancying that con- 
certs are given for them. A good many of them, to be 
sure, are given for the sake of press notices. But those 
are the minor concerts, which do not count. The im- 
portant concerts are given for the public, and among those 
who constitute the public there are few who attend con- 
certs as frequently as the critics do; consequently, when 
these scribes complain that certain works, like Dvorak’s 
“New World” symphony, or Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique,” 
or the “Tannhauser” overture, or Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
suite, are hackneyed and should be shelved, they speak for 
themselves, ignoring the fact that to many thousands these 
master works are actually novelties, heard with thrills of 
delight, while many other thousands have heard them only 
once or twice.—New York Evening Post. 


Madame Ohrstrom-Renard’s Musicale. 

Augusta Ohrstrom-Renard, the vocal teacher, gave a 
musicale and reception Friday afternoon of last week at 
her new studio-residence, 465 Central Park West, in honor 
of her pupil, Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Many friends and colleagues called to pay their 
respects to Madame Renard and meet her charming young 
pupil. Karl Fell, a baritone, sang the-romanza to “The 
Evening Star” from “Tannhauser.” May Corinne, a pupil 
of the hostess, sang the “Bell Song” from,“Lakme.” Miss 
Case added greatly to the interest of the program by sing- 
ing a group of songs, beginning with “Caro mio ben” 
Giordano and a little song by herself, entitled “Revela- 
tion.” Later the lovely voice of the young singer was 
heard in the “Casta Diva” aria from “Norma.” 


by 





Philip Hale on Richard Strauss: “The melody of Strauss 
is chiefly diatonic, and melodic invention is not his strong- 
est characteristic. As a melodist he is nearer Brahms 
than Wagner, Weber, Tschaikowsky,. Verdi. Yet his 
themes have a common physiognomy, and they are indi- 
vidual. Nor is it too much to say that his whole inspira- 
tion is diatonic rather than chromatic. As a developer of 
themes, as a polyphonist, Strauss is a virtuoso of amazing 
brilliance, and whatever may be thought of his aims, and 
—is recklessness the word?—his wildest pieces are by 
no means without a certain unity. His inspiration is not 
versatile; his thought, wherever it be directed, wears the 
same face. His orchestration is almost always interest- 
ing. And, after all, is his polyphony art? Is not his 
genius sometimes hidden by fumes of ‘Dionysiac drunken 
ness’? There are these thoughts, and Jean Marnold has 


voiced them admirably.” 
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LYDIA LIPKOWSKA. 








ONE OF BOSTON’S FAVORITE PRIMA DONNAS. 








With talent of a certain order running riot and artists 
feverishly cfamoring for public recognition, it is thoroughly 
refreshing to find a young singer so eminently endowed 
for a great career that she is able to win success at all 
Lydia Lipkowska, of the Boston Opera Company, 
is the singer in question. 


points. 


In the long resumé of the Chicago Opera season by Eric 
Delamarter, Madame Lipkowska is selected for special 
mention among the galaxy of stars who helped carry 
through the operatic season of the Windy City, with such 
great éclat. Later, in her recent appearance with that 
organization in Philadelphia, the press and public were 
equally impressed, not only with the marvelous witchery 9f 
her voice, but also with that certain intangible something 
called personality, the possession of which spells success 
at the outset. How great this success has been, is told in 
the appended press notices. 

But there was no element of novelty in any one of them; there 
were Mo great and be-haloed stars—excepting the appearance of 
Lydia Lipkowska, from the Boston opera—to fascinate through 


personality Madame Lipkowska was warmly received by both 


icians ard general public Her apearance in “Lucia” was sec 

















LYDIA LIPKOWSKA. 


onded by a personal triumph in “Rigoletto.” The latter opera was 
given one Saturday afternoon, and though the audience was not 
large, it insisted on curtain call after curtain call.—Eric Delamarter, 
in the Boston Transcript, January 21, 1911. 


This performance introduced in this city Lydia Lipkowska, the 

Russian coloratura soprano, who is connected with the Boston organi 
zation and who was loaned for the evening. 
‘or the first time we had really visualized for us by this petite, 
ing, graceful and beautiful girl the role of Gilda, the unfortunate 
daughter of the humpbacked Fool, who suffered for his unpopularity 
ruin and death. 








; She is as pretty a picture as one may wish to look upon and she 
is the personification of dainty and exquisite girlish grace. 

Her voice is a clear, graceful and limpid lyrical thing in keeping 
with herself, and her use of it characterized by a refinement and 
finish such as might be expected from her. 

She sang the purple patches of the familiar work with a charm- 
ing technic and with resourceful ease. In the “Care Nome” she re- 
vealed the full bag of vocal tricks which go to make the coloratura’s 
art and concluded with a high E which was startling in its purity 
of tone, its volume and its sustained power. 

She acted the role with so much girlishness and such a semblance 
of innocence, which belong to it, but which we never have seen from 
its more mature interpreters, that it was a real delight to see her 
as well as to hear her. Altogether, the local debut of the pretty 
and charming Lipkowska may be said to have been a great success. 
We understand that she is to be brought back for other of her roles 
ind we earnestly hope that Director Dippel will do so.—Philadelphia 
Star, January 23, rgrt. 





The Gilda was Lydia Lipkowska, a young Russian soprano, emi- 
ntly fitted for the role in figure and bearing. She is bright, 


sweet and petite, very girlish in appearance, probably the littlest 
Gilda Philadelphia audiences have ever seen. 
only be added that she was also the most perfect realization of the 
character seen and heard here for a generation, and those who have 


And to this it need 


eard other representations will anpreciate how much the success 








of last night’s performance is owing to Madame Lipkowska’s art. 
Philadelphia Item, January 22, 1911. 


Lipkowska has a light and beautifully toned soprano voice, and 
she soon demonstrated its power when it came to her duet with the 
Duke, which was admirably sung by both artists. She has a dainty, 
girlish figure and looked an ideal. Gilda in her pale blue gown, and 
with her golden hair falling gracefully over shoulders 
the entire opera the Russian singer sang the florid music of the 
role with exquisite grace, flexibility and fluency. Her rare artistry 


Throughout 


was particularly shown and warmly appreciated in her singing ot 
“Care Nome.”—Philadelphia Press, January 22, 1911. 


One thing to the singer’s advantage was the fact that the role of 
Gilda suited her exactly, both musically and physically. Hers is a 
gentle personality, admirab!y suited to the character of the heroine 
Verdi adopted from Victo Hugo, as is her clear soprano voice 
with its beautiful modulations to the coloratura passages, written by 
the Italian master.—Philadelphia Record, January 22, 1911. 

Madame Lipkowska is a singer somewhat after the order of 
Marcella Sembrich in the sparkle and brilliancy of her florid colora- 
tura. The role of Gilda is well adapted to her voice, for the rea 
sons that have made the part so great a favorite of the prima donna 
of this school ever since Nantier-Didiee, Bosio and Miolan-Carvalho 
first sang it many years ago.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 
22, 1911. 

To Madame Lipkowska was intrusted the difficult task of filling 
a role in this city, glorified for two seasons by the fluent lyric art 
of Luisa Tetrazzini. She emerged from the ordeal with not a few 
deserved laurels. This comely Russian singer possesses an equlj 
ment that will serve her to excellent purpose in the bel canto roles 
which can be safely assigned now to so comparatively few divas of 
the operatic stage.—Philadelphia North American, January 22, 191! 





Kronold Cello Recital February 8. 

Hans Kronold, the favorite cellist, who is becoming 
widely known as a composer also, announces his annual 
cello recital, Wednesday evening, February 8, in Mendels 
sohn Hall, Edw. Rechlin at the piano. His program 
reads: 


Larghetto from sonata (D major)... ......-.-eeee ee eeewees Handel 
SJourree from third suite for cello..........--..+5+ esode Se Bach 
eee CP Pree, Tees Peete Te «+++ +Mozart 
PTT ROE TT CLOT RTT .+++--Mozart 
Sarabande and Tambourin............-.+++- : J. M. Leclair 
Concerto in D minor, No. 1 (first movement) Edouard Lak 
COE oi eaGacevasescosycas . Liszt-Grinauex 
APICGWIM  osiccccccccccscrcvescceseece (cdanwehehees &eee4 Popper 
NE onck ob 06 andes cs shececetscoacacnkenguctsaenaan Dvorak 
Spimming Wheel. ...2..ccccccscccccceccees .++»Kronold 


Fantasie Orientale, (La Mort de la Favorite).... ..+-Kronold 

In the last number of his program, the composer Kro 
nold has endeavored to portray a dramatic story, concern 
ing the life and fate of a young Druze girl, Dilama, mem- 
ber of the Turkish harem. She falls in love with Murad, 
but is promised to Ahmed. On the eve of her wedding 
her dancing is interrupted; her lover has returned, and he 
stabs Ahmed, Dilama takes her own life, and Murad steals 
away to the desert. 





‘Success of Another McLellan Pupil. 

Hardly a day during the season passes that Eleanor Mc- 
Lellan does not receive good news of some pupil. Last 
week Emma F. Kramlich, the contralto, a pupil of the 
McLellan studio, made her teacher happy by showing her 
the following paragraphs from the daily papers of Allen- 
town, Pz.: 

Greatest local interest centered in the contralto soloist, Emma 
Kramlich, a graduate of our own Oratorio Society, and now a 
church choir soloist and teacher of music in New York City. She 
is studying there with Eleanor McLellan. She exceeded all expecta 
tions and held up her end very well. Her alto is one of natural 
purity and she has a charming manner, She sang with her whole 
heart and gave to each note its correct interpretation. The ap 
plause that followed each number attested to the deep feeling 
stirred in the audience.—Allentown Item. 


The feature of the concert was the honor paid an Allentown 
girl, Emma Kramlich, the alto soloist, who made good exceeding 
all expectations. To the alto soloist goes the gem of the oratorio, 
“For He Shall Feed His Flock.” In this her voice was at its best. 
full, round, rich and sympathetic. All the tenderness of the Good 
Shepherd was breathed out in the expression of the touching music 
and comforting words.—Allentown Call, 





Evan Williams a Great Traveler, 

Some idea of the work and traveling that Evan Wil- 
liams, the tenor, is doing may be gathered from the fact 
that he has already traveled more than 25,000 miles this 
season. In Wisconsin, he sang in Marquette on January 
25 for the third time since the present season opened, each 
time with increasing success; Appleton on January 39; 
Sheboygan on January 31; and is booked for Racine on Feb- 
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ruary 2, St. Louis on February 6, Peoria on February 9. 
Following 
February 18; Worcester, Feb 
Scranton, February 23; 


after which he insists upon ten days of rest 
this he appears at Saginaw, 
ruary 21; Utica, February 24, and 
gives New Yorkers an opportunity to hear bim with the 
New York Oratorio Society on February 28, after which 
he goes to Canada. Press notices from the various cities 
in which Mr. Williams appears comment in glowing terms 
upon his singing 





Zerola as Raoul in “ The Huguenots.” 
The appended notices from the daily papers of Chicago 
indicate that Nicola Zerola has achieved another triumph 
in the Lake Michigan metropolis as Raoul in *The Hugue- 
nots”: 
Zerola, the tenor robusto of the company, brought forth as Raoul 
several commendable phases of his art. He sang the “Fairer Thar 


Fairest Lily” aria, one of the most difficult songs in the opera, with 





nne musical understanding and with good vocal effect.—Chicag: 
Examiner 

The role of Raoul de Nangis happened fortunately to fall to that 
artist, Nicola Zerola, who has the stature to make it truly heroic 
and the voice to make its music soaring and telling He gave 
the fine carriage of nobility, gracing the action with sufficient spirit 
to make it impressive, and he rang out his high B flats with a 
roundness that gave great joy to the uttermost heights of t 
gallery Chicago Daily News 








For the first time this season Nicola Zerola came into his ow 
The role of Raoul is pompous and ab . but the music lies exact 
right for his voice. He made the of the opportunity rh 
high notes came out with trumpet power true to pitch (even t¢t 
C), and of a luscious tone quality It is, strange that his t 
effective appearance 1 have bee in this wooden role, but 




















NICOLA ZEROLA AS RAOUL IN THE “HUGUENOTS.” 


one worried over the absurdities of the action so long as he con 
tinued to vitalize the melodi with a tone of rich texture.—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


She (Madame Gadski) and Mr. Zerola made a climax that was 
worth hearing, with tones of beauty and magnificent volume. That 
duet had heart in the music; there was something to sing, and when 
the time came they did it gloriously Chicago Evening Post 

Mr. Zerola, the Raoul of the cast, had in Meyerbeer’s music the 
»pportunities which were particularly suited to his style. He is not 


an accomplished actor, but the conventional gestures of 





operath 
Stage are sufficient unto the requirements of his rol Felix Boro 
ski, in Chicago Record-Herald. 





Behrens Recital Program. 
Cecile M. Behrens, pianist, will give the following pro- 
gram in Mendelssohn Hall, on February 10, assisted by 
Leo Schulz, cellist: 


Sonata, piano and cello 


Beethoven 
Cello solos. 
Piano solos— 
Un Matin ...... ° Mason 
Nocturne, F shar ‘ ° Chopin 
Etude de Concert ‘ , Liszt 
Rhapsody No. 13 ‘ . via otal 
Sonata, piano and cello Strauss 


The music of “Thais” may not be great music, but it 1s 
certainly music that makes the effect that the master hand 
that planned it intended it should make. Moreover, it is 
music subtle in its apt delineation of character, and sug 
gestive in its emotional mood and psychologic develop- 
ment.—New York World 
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RHYTHM AND TEMPO RUBATO. «& 


[FROM THE LONDON TIMES, APRIL 16, 1910.) 








“In the beginning was rhythm,” was one of Biilow’s fa- 
rite critical epigrams, and all music teachers and anthro- 
pologists We have all of us 
in our youth been taught on orthodox evolutionary princi- 
p consciously to copy our remote ancestors, and to ac- 
quire the elements of artistic performance by hitting some 


alike would agree with him. 


ind producing instrument at precisely regular intervals; 
and many books, especially in recent years, have expounded 
the asthetic basis and importance of this attainment. Com- 
paratively little, however, seems to have been written about 
what may be called the “higher rhythm”—the ability to hit 
a sound producing instrument at not precisely regular, but 
nevertheless artistically agreeable, intervals. No doubt this 
partial neglect is mainly due to the obvious fact that it can- 
not be systematically taught in the same direct manner; 
but some recently published remarks on the subject by M. 


Paderewski (incorporated in H. T. Finck’s “Success in 


Music’) show how wide a field it presents for considera- 
tion. Tantalizingly brief though M. Paderewski’s essay 
is, the literature of practical music contains few more 
luminous and interesting pages; and its value is by no 


means diminished if its readers happen at times to dis- 
agree on minor issues 

rhis “higher rhythm” is ordinarily known as tempo ru- 
vato, but the term is open to serious objections. Etymo- 
ogically it lacks precision and may easily be misleading: 
“stolen time” is not at all a convincing way of putting the 
matter. Few performers pay any heed to the stern moral- 
ists who demand the accurate balancing of the musical 
ledger at periodical intervals, so that any slight lingering 
shall be exactly paid for by an equally slight hurrying, 
whether within the same bar (as the straiter sect would 
affirm) or within the same melodic sentence. Any con- 
scious effort to attain this ideal could hardly result in any- 
thing but the uncomfortable rigidity of a metronome with- 
out its satisfying steadiness. We may speak of taking the 
whole phrase as the rhythmical unit, but that need not 
necessarily imply that it will be of mathematically equal 


duration to the same number of bars played metronomi- 
cally Again, there is the saying ascribed to Chopin, that 
tempo rubato is the combination of free time in the right 
hand and strict time in the left—which does not, if taken 
iterally, seem at all helpful. The simile of a tree with firm 
trunk and quivering leaves, which Chopin certainly em- 
speaking of the matter to his pupils, exactly ex- 
sses the truth; but we have to feel in each separate case 
w that effect may best be produced, not to pin our faith 


ployed in 


pi 


to one merely mechanical method 

We should, perhaps, rather speak habitually of “free” or 
‘flexible tempo.” M. Paderewski suggests “evasive move- 
“Emotion,” he says categorically, “excludes regu- 
larity.” As an axiom, this seems somewhat overstated. We 
can easily think of music the whole emotional force of 
which depends on the relentless regularity of the rhythm. 
The finale of Schubert’s last symphony is, perhaps, the 
greatest example, or again, on a smaller scale, there is 


ment.” 


the main theme of the finale of Chopin's sonata in B minor. 
But rhythms like these are exceptional, and, on the whole, 
the dictum may be allowed to stand, with the insistently 
necessary proviso that there are many different kinds of 
irregularity, and also many different kinds of emotion. Or 
ight confine ourselves to a negative definition and use 

“non-metronomic rhythm.” The metronome is a 
id for unmusical children (though even then, unless 
t et so as to synchronize with the shortest notes played, 
ll kinds of things may, and frequently do, happen between 
its beats); but otherwise it is a pure snare and delusion, 
No doubt every composer ought to metronomize his compo- 
sitions, but he need only take out his watch, play quite nat- 
urally for fifteen seconds, and then multiply the main beats 
by four—that will give sufficient guidance and obviate the 
serious misconceptions that otherwise may quite innocently 
arise. But it is necessary to try playing to a metronome, 
und to feel its extraordinarily hampering effect, in order to 
realize how non-metronomic (even if only slightly so) 
geod performances ordinarily are; and as soon as the 
metronom« yoke is broken, however microscopically and 
momentarily, we have something which, whether it be 
good or bad, is tempo rubato, 

Many, perhaps, fail to grasp this, simply through con- 
ceiving rubato only as something uncommon and extreme. 
They do not see that the particular kinds of very palpably 
flexible rhythm to which they would restrict the term are 

but the natural and inevitable extensions of a 
] greater or less degree, to the per- 


applicable, in a 


ety-nine out of a hundred compositions 
ny or style—so long, that is to say, as the 
er being and not a barrel organ. Just 


ether in Bach or in Debussy, humanized 


tone normally necessitates pedalling and freely vibrating 
expression normally necessitates 
some measure of rubato, Of course at times special tone 
effects will demand entire absence of pedal, just as special 
emotional effects will demand metronomic rhythm; but in 
either case (and the parallel seems curiously close) it is 
on the precisian, the Musical Pharisee, that the burden of 
self justification is thrown. 

Few would venture to deny that the Joachim Quartet 
represented the acme of classicism. Its greatest detrac- 
tors, even in their most curiously haphazard utterances, 
never accused it of hysterical license or of sacrificing intel- 
lectual to sensuous and emotional considerations. But, 
alike in the older and in the newer music, its playing was 
full of rubato. It was very subtly present, in some form 
or another, in nearly every bar, and not infrequently it 
was palpable even to the most careless listener. The beau- 
tiful phrasing of the second subject of the first movement 
of Mozart’s E flat quartet, for example, showed, under a 
cold dissection, about a dozen different crotchet values; 
and the viola solo in the Agitato of Brahms’ B flat Quartet, 
whether in the hands of Herr Wirth or of Herr Klingler, 
was nothing short of amazingly “inaccurate” from the met- 
ronomic standpoint. And so with Joachim’s own solo play- 
ing. Naturally, a Hungarian dance gave him more scope for 
rhythmical license than the Beethoven concerto, but neither 
in one nor in the other was there any undue anxiety about 
the exact equalization of the beats. Similarly with Sefior 
Casals’ magnificent performances of Bach’s violoncello 
suites, and among pianists the magic of M. Paderewski’s 
rhythm is a household word, even though, curiously 
enough, his Bach playing is, as a rule, more metronomic 
than that of many artists who have never been labelled as 
romantic. And among the great names of the past let us 
take Beethoven himself. We know, on the explicit author- 
ity of his friend Schindler, that he was a rubato player in 
the most definite sense of the term—quite as much so, 
probably, as was Chopin. 

No secrets of musical performance are so deep and in- 
communicable as those of fine flexible rhythm. Neverthe- 
less, they can be analyzed to some slight extent, though 
mainly in negatives. There must be breadth. Nothing 
must be clipped (as is so often the case with stiff rhythm 
that vainly imagines itself to be strictly accurate)—we 
may accelerate the beats if we please, but every note must 
be large, every demisemiquaver organic. There must be 
no hysterical gulps or gusts of feeling to break the vividly 
pulsating general flow, and thére must be nothing to stand 
in the way of structural homogeneity and the steadiness of 
what may be called the crests of the accentuation. But, 
unless a performer naturally has free rhythm in the blood, 
any attempt to copy an artist only results in a rigid inco- 
herence infinitely worse than any quantity of metronomic 
exactitude, Still, the power often grows by listening and re- 
flection, and children not infrequently have the germ of it, 
though in many cases it is criminally crushed by teachers 
who do not know the difference between proper rubato and 
“playing out of time.’ There are, indeed, editions of the 
classical piano music which try in various ways to assist 
the performer’s sense of rhythm; but in the majority of 
cases their help is only a hindrance. The very essence of 
rubato is that (apart from a few more or less persistently, 
and therefore measurably, irregular dance rhythms) it is 
too subtle to be indicable in musical notation. Any for- 
mule are too dogmatic and clumsy for its imperceptible 
gradation and swing. Excessive conscious attention to 
rhythmical niceties may very easily lead to their exaggera- 
tion, just as Chopin’s fiorituri, written in continuous grace 
notes and sometimes stretching right over the bar lines, 
are utterly ruined by the ponderously conscientious editors 
who break them up into definite groups—indeed, the end 
of the familiar D flat valse is probably not played once ‘n 
a hundred times as its composer wrote it. 

The musical performer has a twofold duty to the music, 
He must supplement, and he must not contradict. He must 
supplement, because no composer can indicate on paper 
more than the mere shell of his thoughts; but he has no 
business to imagine anything that might have been defi- 
nitely indicated, but was not. It was this distinction that 
was no doubt at the bottom of Mendelssohn’s often quoted 
but often misunderstood attitude towards rubato. His re- 
quent screams of “Es steht nicht da!” must have been 
highly salutary to the pupils who record them, and similar 
screams from authoritative critics would be equally salu- 
tary at the present time, especially to those performers 
whose chief emotional stock in trade consists of ritardandi 
so huge as entirely to upset the organic unity of the music. 
But there is no evidence that he ever objected to flexible 
tempo as such. It is unthinkable that a great artist should 


strings, so humanized 


do so. If Joachim’s extremely rubato interpretation of the 
introduction to the finale of the violin concerto was the 
same at sixteen as at sixty, we may feel sure that its com- 
poser did not scream “Es steht nicht da!” at him. 

Most people, when speaking of rubato, think primarily 
of instrumentalists. Artistically minded singers may (as 
some string soloists unfortunately do not) know and re- 
spect the rhythm of their accompaniments, but for them 
the problem is complicated by the words and the exigencies 
of breathing, though we may have suspicions that these 
difficulties might be surmounted, more often than they ap- 
parently are, by a singer with a really fine rhythmical 
sense. But a good deal of attention has been given of late 
years to orchestral rubato, and conductors so diverse as 
Herr Nikisch and Mr. Sousa have acquired special fame 
in that line. But the Meiningen Orchestra under Herr 
Steinbach was hors concours. Their Brahms playing, ab- 
solutely non-metronomic and absolutely unified, was a 
unique revelation. Of course, perfection of this kind im- 
plies infinite rehearsing, for which, under normal condi- 
tions, no orchestra has the time. Were our ears indeed 
not blunted by the vividness of orchestral color, the very 
frequent lack of vividness in orchestral rhythm would 
strike us much more strongly. A certain atmosphere of 
military discipline still seems to hang over most of our 
bands, and the soldier and the artist do not easily run in 
harness. Some day, perhaps, a successor to the Duke of 
Meiningen will rise, who will subsidize an orchestra which 
can spend its whole time studying the problems of free 
rhythm en masse. And why should not a chorus simulta- 
neously do the same? Then we might look forward to ren- 
derings of th: great masterpices for chorus and orchestra, 
or for either alone, which would be as rhythmically ex- 
pressive as fine solo playing. Why not? Compositions 
intended for only one or two performers may give more 
extended scope for rubato, but in the proper subtle sense 
of the words, free rhythm epplies to all music alike. It is 
not a morbid abnormality. It is the natural outcome of 
the artistic temperament. 





Dan Beddoe’s Success in Worcester. 


Daniel Beddoe, who prefers, however, to have his name 
appear as “Dan Beddoe,” has added one more success to 
many by his recent appearance in Worcester, Mass., at a 
concert of the Worcester Glee Club. Opinions from two 
daily papers read: 

Mr. Beddoe was next on the program and received an ovation as 
he stepped on the stage. He is the same sweet singer as of old, 
with the same infectious smile. He sang a recitative and aria, 
“Through the Forests, Through the Meadows,” and his voice was 
smooth and limpid as a deep meadow brook and virile enough to 
fill the hall without an effort. The beautiful song is from the 
opera “Der Freischutz’”’ by Weber. In response to an enthusiastic 
recall he sang “‘Put on Your Smock” from “Pagliaccci.””"—Worcester 
Daily Telegram, January 11, 1911. 





Worcester has had*little opportunity of hearing Mr. Beddoe in 
anything of the operatic nature before, his previous appearances 
here having been almost altogether in work of an oratorio nature. 
His voice, which is of the sweetest lyric tenor quality, was shown 
to the best possible advantage, and he exhibited a dramatic tem- 
perament that has hitherto been unsuspected by his musical friends 
in the city, and his appearance last night was marked by an apparent 
delight in his songs and in his audience. He gave his encore as 
if he delighted in the privilege, and his audience certainly shared in 
that delight—Worcester Evening Gazette, January 11, 1911. 


Mr. Beddoe will sail from New York in June for a long 
concert tour through England, Scotland and Wales. This 
tenor continues his studies with Eleanor McLellan of New 
York, under whose training the natural beautiful tenor 
voice of this singer has improved immensely. 





Music. 
By H. pe REGNIER. 
A little reed was all I sought 
To set the long grass murmuring. 
The singing stream the murmur caught; 
Douce willows tossed it down the mead. 
I only sought a little reed 
To make the woodland sing. 


In the core of night my reed is heard, 
Now in the wind, afar or near, 
Now in the quiet, faint or clear, 

By all who pass in fancy stirred. 

And whoso passes listening 

In fancy, in his own heart’s core 

Hears yet again and evermore 
The song I sing. 


’Twas all I sought, ’tis all I need 

(This little reed plucked at the spring, 
Where to behold as in a glass 
Her eyes of tears, her eyes that dream, 

Came Love once on a day) to bring 
Tears to the eyes of all who pass, 
Thrills to the grass and murmurs to the stream. 
And I by blowing on a reed 

Make the wide woodland sing. 

- Westminster Gazette. 
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MUSIC IN HANSAS CITY. 

Kansas City, Mo., 

January has been a very busy month in the Kansas City 
musical field so far, and glancing over a schedule of events 
to come, there is revealed splendid attractions up to the 
last of May. The W-M concert series was first on the 
list, with Sembrich in a song recital on Friday afternoon, 
January 6, in the Willis Wood. Frank La Forge was at 
the piano, and thoroughly delighted every one again. In- 
deed, Mr. La Forge can feel that Kansas City holds some 
of his greatest admirers, The Kirkby-Lunn recital fol- 
lowed next in the series. Madame Lunn’s recital was pro- 
riounced by many to be the best of the series given. With 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra concert tomorrow, al- 
together January has been a brilliant month in the W-M 


January 26, 1911. 


concert series attractions. 
Ree 
The second number on the New Year’s program of mu- 
sical happenings was the free concert in Convention Hall, 
Sunday, January 8. Every one was, of course, on the 
alert since the first “chirp” was heard concerning the 
plans, and naturally thousands were turned away. ‘The at- 
tempt was very successful, for the outcome will be other 
concerts for the public. The orchestra could have had 
more practice, but, no doubt, the excitement of the occa- 
sion tended to unbalance to a degree the first attempt, yet 
the greatest praise is deserved for having accomplishd a 
start. Francois Boucher, the conductor, deserves great 
credit for his work with the volunteers. Mr. Cranston 
won new laurels for his splendid results, not alone in his 
solos, but in the chorus work. Mr. White’s “Schubert” men 
are eagerly awaited in a program all of their own. The 
next free concert will be given on February 5 in Con- 
vention Hall. 
nRR 
Great crowds braved the treacherous ice and found their 
way to the organ recital given by Mr. Kreiser at the In- 
dependence Boulevard Christian Church, Sunday after- 
noon, January 15. Kansas City is beginning to appreciate 
the fact that the new organ is a wonder and that Mr. 
Kreiser’s recitals are better than ever. The beautiful ef- 
fect with the echo organ was fully enjoyed in the prelude 
to “Lohengrin.” Mildred Langworthy was in fine voice 
The recitals will be featured the second 
of each month at 3.45 o'clock, 
nn ye 
The work of the orchestra of organized musicians of the 
Union, under the direction of Julius Osiier, is 
progressing very well. Having attended rehearsals a safe 


on this occasion. 


Sunday 


Musicians’ 


attractive concert when 
this organization makes its bow in March. 
RRR, 
lhe Philharmonic Choral Society’s concert in the new 
Casino next evening will be of great interest. 
Every one is aware that Carl Busch always presents dis- 
tinguished musical events in Kansas City. 
RRR 
Chere were storms of delight when the announcement 
was heralded that the great Tetrazzini is to appear here 
again in Convention Hall, Monday night, 
RRR, 
Walter M. Fritschy presents Reinald Werrenrath in song 
recital in the New Casino Friday evening, 
nerRre*e 
Hirer’s Band of fifty men filled the 
Lum'ermen’s Association meeting 


prophecy can be ventured for an 


Tuesday 


February 6. 


February 10. 


engagement at the 
held in Convention Hall 
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this week. Hiner’s Cine will oli at the Casino next 
week. Mrs. Gosney (contralto) and Leroy Hall (bari- 
tone) will be the soloists. A string Quartet composed of 
Dale Hartman (first violin), Robert Horney (second vio- 
lin), R. M. Weber (viola) and Jules Loix (cello) will 
also be featured on the program. 
Ree 
Rudolf King (pianist), assisted by his pupil, Adeline 
Nentwig, and Herman Springer (baritone), has been giv- 
ing a series of recitals for the high schools during Janu- 
ary, 
nner 
George Deane (tenor) will be the ‘‘Artists’” guest at the 
next meeting of the Kansas City Musical Club to be held 
n All Souls Church, Monday, January 30. Mr. Deane 
will sing the tenor aria, “Jolan’s Vision,” from Converse’s 
“Pipe of Desire,” having created the tenor role when the 
opera was given for the first time on any stage in Jordan 
Wallace Goodrich was the 


’ 


Hall, Boston, five years ago. 
conductor of the premiére. 
nme 
Charles Cease (baritone) gave a song recital for the 

Art League of Leavenworth last Monday evening. 
JEANNETTE DimM. 





SALT LAKE MUSICAL EVENTS. 
Sart Lake City, Utah, January 24, 1911. 
The next concert of the Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra 
is arranged for the afternoon of Washington’s Birthday, 
22, with Spencer Clawson, pianist, as the soloist 
eRe 
Plans are going forward for the Salt Lake Annual Mu 
sic Festival, which is scheduled to take place during the 
latter part of May or early June. Manager Fred Graham 
announces that negotiations are being made for the orches- 
tra and soloists and that the festival chorus soon will be 
called together for the first rehearsal. Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul” will be one of the works to be rendered, 
RRR 
A delightful afternoon musicale was held in the club- 
Literary Club last Friday afternoon. 


February 


house of the Ladies’ 
The subject was Spanish music. The program included a 
paper on “Recent Happenings,” by Edith Evans; 
paper, “Sketches, Spanish and Gypsy Music,” by Mrs. N. 
Norris. The soloists were Mrs. F, S. Murphy, Marion 
Gilkerson and Mrs. Jack Keith, Mrs. W. A. Wetzell’s 
ladies’ quartet and C. D. Shettler’s mandolin and guitar 
club. The affair was under the direction of Mrs. A, H. 


Music 


Peabody, chairman. 
eRe 


Henry E. Giles, after an absence of several years in 


Idaho, has returned to Salt Lake to take up his music 
work here, He was at one time assistant Tabernacle or- 
ganist. His son, Thomas E, Giles, will return shortly 


from six years of music study in Europe. Mr. Giles and 
his son will open a joint studio. 
ner 
That the musical activity in this locality is extended be- 
yond the boundaries of this city and into the smaller set- 
tlements of Utah is evidenced by the announcement from 
American Fork (a small town south of Salt Lake, with 
a population of 4,000), to the effect that there has been 
organized and called together a chorus of 100 voices to 
present Adam Geibel’s “The Nativity” tonight, under the 
direction of Lottie Owen, the supervisor of music in the 





29 
public schools of that place, Several Salt Lake musicians 
will go down to assist, including J. J. McClellan, organist; 
Fred Midgley and Mose Gudmundson, violinists; Willard 
Flashman, flute; J. P. Olsen, cello; Robert Sauer, bass, 
and Ida Smith, pianist, The soloists will be American 
Fork residents, including Mrs, Eugene Cluff, Julia Brown, 
John H. Davis, Ray Nicholes and Eugene Cluff. 

nRe 


Nora Gleason, organist and director of 
Mary’s Cathedral, is arranging the program for the an 
nual St. Patrick’s entertainment, which will be given in the 
Salt Lake Theater on or about March 17, Miss Gleason 
presented several of her pupils in a recital last Saturday 
afternoon. 


music in St 


RRR 


Brines lectured last 


M. J. afternoon on “A 
Career in Music” before the Historical Society. 
Mr. Brines will give a recital with Mrs. William Iglehart 
on the afternoon of February 28. 

Ree 

John J. McClellan, the Tabernacle organist and director 
of the Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra, is planning to give 
a series of organ recitals at Riverside, Cal, some time 
during the month of March. 

RRR 


The Columbian Conservatory of 
well attended studio recital in the conservatory rooms in 
the Templeton Building last Saturday 
advanced pupils took part, and showed the results of ex- 
cellent training given them by the teachers of this conser- 
vatory. 


Saturday 
Ogden 


Music pupils gave a 


afternoon, Several 


nner 
The Salt Lake Federated Musicians, at their meeting 
held Sunday, January 8, decided that musicians playing in 
the Symphony Orchestra could make a special price of $3 
for the performance and $1 for rehearsals. This action 
by the Musicians’ Union has come as a bit of good news 
to the management of the orchestra. 
eRe 
The University of Utah music department, under the di- 
rection of Squire Coop, has recently enlarged the scope 
and activity, and the orchestra already has made two ap- 
pearances and created a favorable impression. The choir 
also is doing good work and already has presented several 
The band, under 
L.. P. Christensen, holds regular rehearsals, and is making 
fine progress 


of the most noted choral compositions, 


RRR 
rhe music season also has opened with unusual activity 
at All Hallows’ College. The department is under the 
direction of Prof. Andon Pedersen, and both the band and 
orchestra classes are unusually large this year and are both 
doing excellent work. The department will give an enter- 
tainment Washington’s Birthday at the college. 
eRe 
John T. Hand, tenor, who has recently returned from a 
season of extended study under Fergusson, of Berlin, gave 
a recital before the students of the Latter Day Saints’ Uni- 
versity last Saturday morning, assisted by Mamie Jones. 
Mr. Hand was in excellent voice, and gave a charming 
program. Frep C. GRAHAM 





3rother George,” an opera by Ferdinand Rekay, had its 
moderately successful premit re at Buda Pesth, 


























R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) - - New York City 


Announces the Following Attractions 


After October, 1910, and Continuing Until June, 1911 
MARY GARDEN EVA MYLOTT, 
and her Concert Company, the Australian Contralto. 
April and May, 1911. 
ARTURO TIBALDI, 


LIZA LEHMANN S a 
the Celebrated Composer Young English Violinist. 


ys Fe Ferelen Garden,” HOWARD BROCKWAY, 

Quartette, ' sis aos Composer-Piagist, atest 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, = Word on. Opera.” Illus 

Eminent Composer-Pianist. trated at the 1 
Alexander HEINEMANN, Myron W. WHITNEY, Jr. 

ihe, Great, German Lieder, Basso. 

alla 

and Oratorio Singer. ppaNKLIN LAWSON, 

MARIO SAMMARCO, Tenor. 

Baritone of the Chicago 

Grand ; Opera Company, CHRIS ANDERSON, 

mer i 
— Onze , R4 Manhat- icuamee 
RIE HERITES, 

RITA FORNIA, Bohemian Violinist. 

Prima Donna Soprano, of 

the Metropolitan and AGNES PETRING, 

ton Opera Houses. Soprano. 
JOSEPH MALKIN, IRENE REYNOLDS, 

Great Russian celléat. Soprano, 
Caroline MIHR-HAGDY, and 
LILLA ORMOND, } ee 

Mezzo Soprane. a " 





s. C. BENNETT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Metropolitan Opera House Building. 


For Accurate Piano Tuners, Address: 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF VIBRATION 


106 East 23d Street, New York City 


EMMA E. PATTEN 


For Terms, = — oh Particalare 
New York 


Suite 32 








RANCKE 
24 West Thirty-tirst Street 3 


FLAHAU 


Contralte—Grand Opera, 
Metropolitan Opera Ce., nt oa 





SIG®4 


MARIA Di MARSAN 


Pure Italian Bel Canto. Also Stage Deportment. 
Pupils prepared for Italian opera réles; for Debut. 
Signora De Marsan is of the Paris Opera Comique; the 
Scala, Milan; the Teatro Real, Madrid. 
Address in time for application of lesson. References re- 
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Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello Continue Their 
Great Successes. 

When the extraordinary artists join forces in the leading 
rales of every opera they portray, the result cannot but be 
in overwhelming success as may be seen from the follow- 
ig press notices of Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello: 


ZENATELLO IN “IL. TROVATORE.” 
an extraordinarily in 


AND 


ladan Ga too, 18 a 


[IADAME GAY 
Spaniard She is 
ting woman on the stage and a bigger artist than we in Boston 
America have known. 

was engrossing in whatever light it 
with respect, with dig- 
Manrico the tale of 


and who 


night 
treated the 


Hier impersonation last 
She character 
plebeian crone who told 
woman who had known power 
Her treatment 


this 


the cave, but a 


deep and flaming vengeance. 


stand among the supreme achievements at 


her voice was in things most ad 


of attack 


many 
and her 


ladame Gay's use of 


racterized by her tones manner 


His 


Hlis tones were 


Manrico for the first time in this city. 


throughout the second act 


sang with no apparent effort Soston Globe, 


Azucena the same abandon and 


Carmen a noteworthy 


Madame Gay infused into her 


already made het 


singing of “Stride la vampa’”’ and in the duet 


rarely 
has 
li I atore Mr 


and display 


beautiful 


the most taxing of the many taxing parts 


Zenatello 


d both to the 


actor 


Her 


has ample power, both as 


full last night Boston 


» 1910 


ial features of this performance were the admirable 


Mr. Zenatello and the Azucena of Madame Gay. Madame 


narkable power, received what was perhaps the 


was recalled repeatedly. 
in nearly every 


Joston 


evening, and 


inging was a treat to the ear 


o, made the music burn. 


Zenatello in awakening the 
artistry and 


was not far behind M 


She, too, sang with true 


ation of two such singers 


partici; 


elo in the performance would alone 


e served te render it noteworthy Boston Advertiser, Decembe: 


Mi. Zenatel especially is to be highly commended for his sing 


Never 


ing with noble restraint thr 


once did he force his voice, but 


ughout the evening Such artistu 
) I 1ised and is a thing to be long 1 
Zenatello was rec and 


1 which was so generously accorded 


alled time and again most 


“CARMEN.” 
ddition to the intrinsic beauty of the 
Maria Gay 


MADAME GAY AND ZENATELLO IN 


But last ght there was, 


much importance had come back 


ses in dramatic action and singing. 


veginning, with the seductive Habanera to the dreadful 


was a steady crescendo 


Never 


max of the murder, there 


Maria Gay was superb have we heard the par 


etter sung 
and became 


threw off its reserve 


allowed, but the vast audience 


the audier 


fairly enthusiast No encores were 


ti ipon the ac many times with well merited applause, 


u recalls at the end of every act were numerous also 


in Zenatello’s action that paralleled the 
subtle 


intensity 
transitions and 
at the 
conflicting emo 


of Madame s Carmen There were 


It simple ambitions of 


Gay 


the corporal first, his 
Gypsy, the 


third, the abject frenzy 


seduction of the 
of the 


ng to t 


tions of the second act, the jealousy 


misery of the fourth, were all in turn eloquently portrayed 


thoroughly musical 
Zenatello’s 


In his most furious moments there 


eldom have we seen or heard so intense yet 


nterpretation of the chief male role of this opera. 


ork was not mere declamation 


December 2 


ston Advertiser, », 1910, 





s excellent nlism B 





warm quality; it is full of a 


song a haunting sweet 


voice is of a rich, 
“ southerr that 
Carmen could not have sung more seductively to her 


Her beauty of tone quality 


Madame Gay's 


softness gives to her 
the Surely, 
irers than does Madame Gay. 
st effective in the 
Zenatello, as 


had 


nany aan 
role. 
Don 


far more 


acted the role remark- 
opportunity to show its beauties of 
than in “Othello.” His singing of 


had both fire and delicacy of senti 


ignor Jose, sang and 


e and eloquent sweetness 


1 Gave to Me” 


the ¢ Ti ind his interpretation were always as one; when 





rred its notes his being responded, he allowed the music 
to s him entirely and utterly Beston Traveler, December 21, 
yi 
Giovanni Zenatello’s Manrico was a delight. He sang the rok 
for the first time here, and as in “Carmen” found himself in the 
ast with Maria Gay, who, to say the least, shared the honors of 
the eveumng 
Madame Gay's Azucena will linger in the memory of all fortunate 
‘ gh to have heard her last night. She fairly dominated the per 
formance Boston Journal, December 27, 1910. 
MADAME GAY AND ZENATELLO IN “AIDA.” 
These being the “humanities” of “Aida,” a coincidence of the 


t laid emphasis on them. Madame Gay, statuesque as her move- 
and postures were, was yet the very woman in her cat-and 





ec play with her enamored slave 
Mr. Zenatelio has the actor’s virtue. He is all things to all 
operas. His Manrico was a portrait; his Jose was a sketch in 
n; his Radames is an impersonation. His look is high, his 
heroic, his manner that of a man still young, yet conscious 


strokes of fate as 


H tands still to take the 
1 misadventures can 


to believe that these 
per l le of 


ambition we 


him, his hopes, weak- 
the 


quality of 


multi-form 


the 


have in 


ilready songful 





music, he adds a personal eloquence which is frequently .as explicit 
of mood as the spoken words, or more so.—Boston Transcript, De- 


cember 29, 1910. 





Madame Gay, as Amneris, was the daughter of a king, hauteur 
of mien and even of voice was hers. Even the exceedingly warm 
and tender notes of her voice she was able to make steely at times; 
but in the love music she set them free and they rang with all 
for Amneris before the 
to encase she 


their deep, rich intonation. The great act 


living tomb which is about her lover 


a rage into something of larger in- 


the 
above a tempest and 
tent—she was still the daughter of a king and though her heart was 
rent and torn she was “regal” and not tattered in her emotions. 
Zenatello, with the glory of his voice, sang the “Celeste Aida” 
of love and prescience.—Boston Traveler, De- 


gates of 
elevated 


with the ringing note 


cember 29, 1910 





ADDITIONAL LEIPSIC NEWS. 
Letpsic, January 18, 
The twelfth Gewandhaus concert comprised only the 
Beethoven eighth and the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” sym- 
phonies, conducted by Arthur Nikisch. He and the “Pa- 
thetic” symphony have been known for years as a concert 
combination of extraordinary attractiveness, yet on this 
occasion the same leader first put the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony entirely out of class by his great rendition of the 
Seethoven. In the Tschaikowsky work the melodic and 
pathetic intensity of the first and last movements, the 
grace of the second, and the close writing of the scherzo 
were still insufficient to interest again as did the close 
canonics of the entire Beethoven. Here is new evidence 
that Beethoven still lives and Arthur Nikisch is his great 
spokesman. 


19gtt. 


RRe 

Blumenberg, editor in chief, and H. O. Osgood, 
THe MusicaAt Courier, were 
They heard Nikisch and 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra in the Beethoven and Tschai- 
kowsky symphonies. Upon personal experience of the ex- 
traordinary acoustic properties and the beauty of the 
Gewandhaus Hall, they got a better understanding of the 
enthusiasm which has been so long chronic in the Leipsic 
office of the paper. 


Marc A. 
Munich correspondent of 
guests in Leipsic for three days. 


RRR 


[he thirteenth Gewandhaus concert, under Arthur 
Nikisch, is played in the presence of Frederick August, 


King of Saxony. ‘The program shows the “Freischiitz” 
overture, the eighth Corelli concerto grosso for violin, 
with string orchestra and organ, the solos played by 


Eugene Ysaye and Karl Straube; Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“Les Preludes”; the Beethoven violin concerto, played by 
Ysaye, and the Schumann overture, scherzo and finale, op 
52. The three numbers by Schumann gave Nikisch an 
unusually fine opportunity to read beautifully in the muse 
of that great poet. 
RRrer 

The third concert by the Sevcik Quartet enlisted the 
English baritone, Theodore Byard, as a soloist in two 
groups of songs. The Quartet played the Sibelius five 
movement, D minor “Voces intima,’ op. 56, and with 
the Leipsic pianist, Gertrude Steuer, the Schumann quin- 


tet. Mr. Byard sang Schumann’s “Lotusblume,” “In’s 
Freie” and “Die Léwenbraut,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Zurersten Frithlingszeit” and “Inmitten des _ Balles,” 


Grieg’s “An das Vaterland” and “Zur Johannisnacht.” The 
Quartet played superbly, as usual. Miss Steuer played 
correctly and agreeably without personality enough to lend 
character to the quintet. Mr. Byard sang the seven lieder 
in great intensity and fine lyric quality. His giving of the 
“Léwenbraut” text was deeply impressive and the public 
acknowledged his fine art cordially. The Sibelius music 
has many beautiful and interesting episodes without ever 
coming into greatness. Since he gives the title of “Voces 
intimz” he may be excused at this time for not writing in 
the close polyphony of the classics. But his first sym- 
phony, given some seasons ago in the Gewandhaus, was 
hardly more than a series of great, sonorous songs with 
symphonic poem, “Taormina.” 
RRe 

An orchestral extra program of the St. Petersburg Im- 
perial Society under Schneevoigt had the second sym- 
phony by Rachmaninoff, a C minor concerto allegro for 
piano and orchestra, played by the composer, L. V. Nico- 
laeff, Hugo Wolf’s Italian serenade and Ernst Boehe’s 
syphonic poem, “Taormina.” 

RRR 

Jani Szanto, concertmeister of the Leipsic Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave his own concerto with the orchestra, and 
was further assisted by the gifted fourteen year old Amer- 
ican pianist, David Berlino, of New York, Szanto played 
the Vieuxtemps D minor and the Stojanowitz first con 
certos and the Leopold Auer Hungarian rhapsody.  Ber- 
lino played the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto, the Liszt 
twelfth rhapsody and Schumann’s “Des Abends.”  Sto- 
janowitz conducted the accompaniment for his concerto. 
Szanto has been known here for two years asa violinist 
of particularly fine qualities, such as fine school, a fully 
musical nature and agreeable personality. The Stojano- 
witz first concerto, which he has occasionally played in 


Leipsic, is thoroughly violinistic and interestingly made 
for the solo instrument. The orchestration is only of 
moderate excellence. The youthful pianist, Berlino, is « 
distinguished talent already in a remarkable stage of ac 
complishment for his years. His technic is sufficient for 
playing the Saint-Saéns in perfect ease and clarity at 
great velocity, and everything he does is prompted by 
purely musical and musicianlike motives. His entire play 
and demeanor are genuine and without mannerism, so 
that his appearance remains wholly enjoyable. Though he 
was not previously known in Leipsic, the public greeted 
him cordially before he played and further showed great 
enthusiam upon the completion of his work. The violinist 
concert giver was also shown the cordial appreciation to 
which he was entitled. Hans Winderstein conducted all 
accompaniments except the Stojanowitz concerto. 
RRre 
The seventh Philharmonic concert under Hans Winder- 
stein brought out the new G major symphony, op, 22, by 
Ewald Strasser, the Bruch G minor violin concerto and 
solo pieces played by Joan Manen, also Scheinpflug’s over- 
ture to a comedy, and the Elgar “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” march. Owing to absence from the city, the con- 
cert was not heard for this report. Eugene E. Segnitz, of 
the Leipsic Tageblatt, wrote in friendliest terms of the 
symphony, as if it showed character, good composer skill 
and wholesome musical endowment. Manen is said to 
have had his usual great success in the playing of the 
3ruch, besides compositions of his own and of Sarasate’s. 
nRre 
In the brief preliminary concert at the annual New 
Year's ball by the Russian Academic Verein in Leipsic the 
contralto, Maria Kiihne, sang Brahms’ “Von ewiger 
Liebe” and “Dort in den Weiden,” Tschaikowsky’s “Im 
ersten Lenzesstrahl” and Hugo Wolf’s “Heimweh.” Cel- 
list Gdal Salessky played the Glazounow “Chant du 
Menestral,” Kallinnikow’s “Chanson triste’ and Dvigo’s 
“Serenade.” Pianist Bertha Burstein played the Liszt 
“Venezia e Napoli” and a Chopin F sharp minor prelude. 
The contralto has a beautiful voice under commendable 
usage. The cellist is musical far above the average, and 
the young pianist is among the several exceptionally fine 
talents of the Russian student contingent in Leipsic. 
nReR 
The student program at the Leipsic Conservatory at 6 
o'clock, January 13, included the intermezzo and fugue 
from the Rheinberger D minor organ sonata (played by 
Gatscher), the A. Résel nocturne for waldhorn (Mat- 
zick), the Boccherini A major cello sonata (Porges), first 
part of Schumann piano concerto with orchestra (Frau- 
lein Ter-Grigorianz), the Bach G major cello sarabande, 
courante and giga, also variations on a Paganini theme in 
A minor, composed and played by Mr. Bottermund, of 
Boston; further, the Reinecke B minor piano concerto 
with orchestra, played by Fraulein Fleischer. Only the 
Soccherini sonata and the Schumann concerto were heard. 
Mr. Porges is musical and plays in commendable finish. 
Miss Grigorianz played well, though she gives her time 
principally to composition. 
nee 


Among recent callers at the Leipsic post of THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER were the distinguished and venerable Bern- 
hard Boekelmann, of New York, Harry M. Field, of To- 
ronto and Dresden, and Howard Wells, of Chicago and 
Berlin. Mr. Boekelmann was in Leipsic to visit his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fritz Kiinzel, and .his coming was a Christmas 
surprise. Mr. Field has many friends in Leipsic, where 
he studied, then taught, for several years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells were here sightseeing for a few days. Mr. Boekel- 
mann was to be absent from New York for about five 
weeks. 

Ree 

Pianist Paula Koenig gave her own concert with the 
Winderstein Orchestra, under the direction of her instruc- 
tor, Carl Friedberg, of Cologne. She played the Chopin 
E minor concerto and the Cesar Franck symphonic varia- 
tions. Friedberg conducted a set of orchestral “Dance 
Fantasies” by Julius Weismann, of Stuttgart. This work 
was in manuscript and so new that the ink was hardly 
dry. It proved exceedingly interesting, finely orchestrated 
and closely written dance music in many styles and 
rhythms, requiring sixteen minutes to give. It should be 
of great practical use on good popular programs. The 
same composer has completed a piano concerto, of which 
Friedberg speaks enthusiastically. It is supposed to be 
not only well composed, but rich in fancy and invention. 
Fraulein Kénig is a young pianist of good musical attri- 
butes and considerable personality, so that she will doubt- 
less come into a busy concert career. Friedberg is one of 
Germany’s very best musicians. He is not alone a great 
educator and pianist, but a safe and capable conductor. 

EucEene FE. Srmpson. 





Heinrich Teweles, editor of the Prague Tageblatt, will 
be the temporary successor of the late Angelo Neumann 
at the Prague Opera. 
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The Obligations of the Conductor to the Composer. 








BY EDGAR STILLMAN-HELLEY. 








Not many months since, there appeared in a prominent 
a somewhat severe stricture on 
serlin orchestral conductors, embodied in a 
creed entitled “New Effects in the ‘Tann- 
Why the name of Meyerbeer should 
have been invoked on this occasion was not especially evi- 
dent, for, aside from the fact that Wagner was not over- 
of certain his rival, this title would 
lead one to infer that the conductor in question had been 
guilty of inserting in the Wagnerian score features char- 
acteristic of the composer of the “Prophet” and which 
were, therefore, out of place in the new environment. 
What such features might be would puzzle the reader at 
first blush, as he would doubtless surmise them to be 
something on the order of sensational devices in instru- 
Now, as the sins of employing excessively 
and the introduction of manifold 
eccentric effects have been laid at the door of numerous 
writers since the days of Meyerbeer, we are all the more 
interested in learning the nature of the misdemeanor of 
which the Berlin conductor was accused. It seems that 
no alteration in the score of any kind whatsoever had been 
attempted, the feature criticised being simply the bringing 
into prominence of the inner voice that accompanies the 
final appearance of the “Pilgrim's Chorus” in the reprise. 

If the reader will but pause a moment he will doubtless 
recall numerous performances of this beautiful work and 
he will also often such great stress is 
placed upon the salvation that one can hear 
little else. Let us look at the score, and seek the explana- 
The composer has indeed given the melody of the 
“Pilgrim’s Chorus” to the three trumpets in unison rein- 
forced by the three trombones also in unison, and all 
f’s to indicate the triumph of good 
over evil, but is this all? Was the conclusion of the over- 
ture intended to be homophonous? No. We see in the 
string parts a series of graceful passages, forming a figura- 
tion worthy of embellishing so noble a theme. In concert 
performances we see a band of worthy violinists struggle 
to render it perceptible to the ears as well as to the eyes. 
But only too frequently their efforts are in vain. In 
orchestras of sixty and less this is well nigh impossible 
unless the conductor be blessed with discrimination and 
Surely the figuration is not intended for 


German musical journal 
one of the 
Meyerbeer 
hauser’ overture.” 


lor methods of 


mentation. 


powerful orchestration 


remember how 
theme of 


tion, 


marked with three 


practical talent. 
the eyes alone, for Wagner of all men did not devote 
himself to the writing of “Augenmusik.” The question 
therefore is, How much of the accompanying figuration 
and inner voices should the conductor permit his hearers 
to enjoy? The 
stated that Von Biilow and later Nikisch had experimented 
with these “Meyerbeer effects,” that is, they had per- 
mitted the horn parts to become audible where the upper 
tones are called into requisition and the players can make 
headway against the more powerful hard brass. But the 
these conductors considered the re- 


Unworthy it cer- 


writer claimed that 
sult unworthy and abandoned the idea. 
tainly is to give undue prominence to any part, especially 
to a subordinate one, but it is possible, if care be exercised, 
to cause the theme of salvation to be pronounced with 
ippropriate emphasis, and yet permit the wonderful inter- 
mingling of the accompanying passage work and unusually 
fine inner voice leadings to be rendered with that dignity 
that is their due. There are many of us who have not for 
tten the thrill produced by such adjustment as in the 
etations of this work by the late Anton Seidl. 

But in order to obtain results of this hig. order, a con- 
luctor must use his own judgment in regard to following 
I venture 


ice inter] 


the directions in the score concerning dynamics. 
to doubt the possibility (even granting an orchestra of a 
hundred) of the string passages and the harmonic back- 
ground making themselves felt at this point if trumpets 
und trombones all blow at the rate of fff (or “triple forte” 
Composers sometimes forget the powers 
an able bodied kettle 


is some call it) 


of a strong lunged trombonist or 


drummer. They can do much damage on occasion. In a 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique” 
under Nikisch three years ago, in the third movement, 


where the march theme appears triumphantly, the tym- 
nist rendered the efforts of all his colleagues quite fu- 
tile. A few months later under Panzner, and later yet under 
Nikisch, the balance of parts in this place was simply 
fect. This serves to show how carefully the composer 

{ expressions and with what calm judg- 

t the conductor should render those indications. Dur- 
resting conversation with Dr. Muck I was im- 

iat one of the most difficult 
ting was the securing from 
» the requisite amount of tone to produce the 
We encounter, therefore, the threefold 


indicate 


} tatemer 
t i ement 


t rt of cond 


writer of the article above referred to. 


difficulty of planning the balance of the masses and then of 
marking and evoking the dynamic quantities. 

Bach and the earlier writers employed few or no ex- 
pression marks, leaving the interpretation to the exec- 
utants. Mozart and Beethoven sprinkled their scores ver- 
tically with a fairly impartial set of f’s and p’s. Thus 
woodwind, string, soft brass (horns) and hard brass (trum- 
pets and trombones) were all served with the same kind 
of indications (piano, forte, fortissimo, etc.). The result 
is that in many cases, as, for instance, the minuet in 
Mozart’s E flat major symphony, one hears nothing but 
the reiteration of the brass chords of tonic and dominant, 
unless the conductor takes the pains to modify the 
markings. 

An experience of my own was illuminating in reference 
to this important phase of interpretative obligation. I was 
rehearsing one of my earlier orchestral efforts, which I 
had duly marked after the manner of the classical school. 
When I told the trombones they were too loud, the answer 
was, “You composers write ff and the moment you hear it 
you hush us up.” They were right, and I profited by the 
criticism. The reader may have noticed with what care 
Wagner (in his later works) and Tschaikowsky have dif- 
ferentiated the dynamic signs. They usually mark the soft 
brass (horns) with two f’s when the hard brass (trumpets 
and trombones) is provided with but one. Had Wagner 
scored his “Tannhauser” in the 70's or 80's he very likely 
would have riven his trumpets and trombones in the above 
quoted finale of the overture only two f's—possibly but one 
—instead of three. In the light of such re-marking it will 
be seen that the aim of the young conductor charged with 
“Meyerbeer effects” was really in the right direction. 

The lack of an equable scale in the woodwind occasions 
trouble at times. Richard Strauss recommends in tutti 
passages where power is demanded, that the upper tones 
of a chord be given to the clarinets, the lower one to the 
oboes, as in this way the strongest tones of each instru- 
ment are utilized. He smiles at the absurdity of reversing 
this process as composers usually do, merely because the 
oboes are placed higher in the orchestral score than the 
clarinets. 

Sometimes the impossible is demanded of a performer, 
in the shape of a pianissimo in the lowest register of oboe 
or bassoon. I early learned that neither threat nor per- 
suasion availed in eliciting delicate tones in this region. 
Nevertheless we find them called for occasionally, as in 
the close of the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s E minor 
symphony. Here we have contra B for two bassoons marked 
ppp. Of course, one has no hesitation in reducing the 
passage to a solo, but even then the tone is too hard 
and loud. In Russia they may be able to produce the 
requisite shading, but not in Western Europe. Speaking 
with Herr Giittich, the first fagottist of the Royal Opera 
in Berlin, concerning such difficulties, I learned that he 
inserts a piece of flannel as a mute in the bell (Schall 
instrument. In this way the desired 
A similar feat is required in the 


trichter) of the 
pianissimo is effected 


Hore Bb a o 





Trwmpete - Bb 


EXAMPLE No. 1a. EXAMPLE No. 1b. 
same composer’s “Pathétique” (first movement just before 
the “working-out” section).. Here the closing measures 
of the lyric theme are given to the bassoon, which has a 
hazardous series of low tones to execute, all marked with 
many p’s. The Berlin conductors always substitute a bass 
clarinet with thoroughly satisfactory results. 

All efforts to give the idea of the composer, even if the 
orchestration itself is sometimes altered, are not only 
justifiable but commendable. Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
as presented by Wagner underwent numerous modifica- 
tions in order to produce the master’s intended effects. A 
familiar instance of such friendly intervention on the part 
of the conductor, to enable the composer to realize his 
intent, is Mendelssohn’s alteration of the first two meas- 
ures of Schumann’s B flat symphony. We all remember 
how the phrase was first written (Ex. 1 b), and how, with 
the old horns, only one tone of the group was open, and 
also how Mendelssohn by a slight change rendered it ef- 
fective. (See Ex. 1 a.) As it can now be given by the 
valve horns and trumpets with every tone open, it is advis- 


able to restore the original reading. This renders it homo- 
generous with the opening measures of the allegro, and I 





EXAMPLE No. 2. 


have so produced it. Speaking with the composer Xaver 
Scharwenka concerning the advantages of employing the 
chromatic horns and trumpets, he expressed the belief that 
Beethoven’s symphonies would have been quite differently 
orchestrated if our improved brass instruments had been 
at his disposal. Said he: “Notice how brilliantly the horns 
introduce the second theme of. the first movement of the 
C minor symphony. (See Ex. 2 at a.) Compare this 
with its reappearance in the reprise. Here it comes in 
the tonic major quite out of the range of the old horns, 
so the bassoons in their weak register are employed as a 
substitute for the unavailable brass, and the result is 
an anti-climax. At the present day there is no reason 
why this second entry should not also be given to the 
valve horns.” 

With this same conviction, I once rearranged the trum- 
pet parts in the majestic outburst of the brass in the an- 
dante of Schubert’s B minor symphony. By this means 
the upper voices were not annihilated by their own coun- 
terpoint, which is so richly rendered by strings and trom- 
(See Ex. 3.) This splendid passage usually af- 


bones 
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EXAMPLE No. 3. 


fords the trumpets a chance to announce most forcibly 
tonic and dominant, while we are conscious of a gentle 
shimmer of something else in the woodwind, as was the 
(See Ex. 4.) 


case when I last heard it under Nikisch. 









EXAMPLE No. 4. 


Now it is not a question of subjective versus objective in- 
terpretation. The idea is to get as near the composer’s 
intention as possible, and when the means at his command 
were inadequate, or when, through haste, or oversight, 
passages are not marked with the accuracy he would 
have wished, it is the duty of the conductor to rectify 
matters to the best of his ability. The composer himself 
gets a correct impression of his work only after he has 
heard it. Arthur Mees relates an incident showing how 
severely Wagner criticised his own works. In the summer 
of 1877, when the composer was conducting the rehearsals 
at Albert Hall, Mr. Mees was present and heard the mas- 
ter repeatedly demand alterations in the “Nibelungen” ex- 
cerpts; At one moment he would call out, “Take that 
phrase out of the bassoon part and give it to the English 
horn!” Again he would insist upon less of this or more of 
that tone quality. And all this, too, after his work had 
been published and given such a magnificent production in 
Bayreuth. 

It sometimes occurs that a composer has certain excep- 
tional artists in mind when he plans his score. I remem- 
ber being startled once when rehearsing one of Dvorak’s 
“Slavic Dances” on encountering a passage for oboes 
like this—(See Ex. 5). The range of the upper part was, 
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EXAMPLE No. 5. 


of course, out of reach of my first oboist, so I had the 
flute take it.* A few months later I called upon the com- 
poser in Prague. Telling him that 1 had encountered in- 
accessible tones for oboe in one of his scores he sat down 
at the piano and played instinctively the very passage I 
had in mind. I asked him how he dared risk such high 
tones. “My oboist plays them with ease, even piano,” said 





*As the writer’s library is in Berlin, the reader’s indulgence is 
craved in case of inaccuracies occasioned by quoting from memory, 
$. K. 
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Dr. Dvorak; “of course, you gave the phrase to the flute!” 
He thus anticipated what I had to confess, taking it for 
granted that any conductor would do what he can to ex- 
press what the composer has in mind rather than simply 
what he has put on paper. I was happy to have my pro- 
cedure commended. Of course, this method of striving to 
anticipate the composer’s wishes, like every other good 
intention, can be carried to excess. I once encountered a 
ecnductor who boldly stated that he never produced the 
works of any one unless he altered them to suit himself. 
Such an attitude will not enable one to secure the best re- 
sults, for it sometimes occurs that the composer does 
know what he wants better than any one else, and natu- 
rally feels that it is due him that his work be per- 
formed in the spirit in which he conceived it. Only when 
the conductor approaches a score with a feeling of friendly 
interest can he be said really to interpret its meaning. 





COLUMBUS MUSIC. 
Cotumsus, Ohio, January 27, 1911. 
February has three significant concerts, the first of 
which will be on the evening of February 6, by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokovski, conduc- 
tor, and Hans Richard, pianist. Mr. Richard will play 
the Schytté concerto, in which he shone so splendidly in 
Chicago with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
RRR 
The sonata recital, Tuesday evening, February 14, by 
Carolyn Beebe (pianist) and Edouard Dethier (violinist) 
is eagerly anticipated. Millicent Brennan (dramatic so- 
prano) will be the vocalist of the evening, singing a group 
of songs beginning with an aria from 
RRR 
Madame Nordica will be in Columbus on the evening 
of January 27,a date which will be marked on every calen 
dar, for she is a favorite here. 
Ree 
Karl O. Stapps, organist, of Cincinnati, will give a re- 
cital in St. John’s Evangelical Church on the evening of 
February 9. 


“La Tosca.” 


RRR, 

Thomas S. Callis, organist at St. John’s, will give a re- 
cital Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock on his new electric 
organ. Mrs. Neil Fravel, contralto, will be the assisting 
vocalist. 

RRR 

Mrs. Bertha Fiebach Markbreit, dramatic reader, and 
Clarence Adler, pianist, will give two recitals, the first 
tomorrow afternoon in Bryden Hall, the second Thursday 
evening, February 2. Mrs, Markbreit is a much heralded 
reader and Clarence Adler is a splendid young pianist. 

RRR 

The February matinee concert of the Women’s Music 
Club presented Mrs. Kullak Busse, Clara Denig Genmen- 
der, Mrs, Amor W. Sharp (vocalists), Mrs. Reginald Hid- 
den (violinist), Hazel Swann, Clara Michel, Ethel Har- 
ness and Jessie Crane (pianists), and Mrs. Arthur Wolfe 
(organist). The accompanists were Marion Lord, Emily 
McCallip and Hazel Swann. 

Ree 

Mrs. Edith May Miller is the newly elected organist at 
the Broad Street Church of Christ. Ethel Harness, who 
has been organist for some years at that church, resigned 
because of a pressure of other musical duties. Mrs, Miller 
is an experienced organist, having served Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church for eleven years. 

Rene 

Thomas S. Callis has two promising pupils, Mrs. Neil 
Travel (contralto) and Carl Fahl (tenor), who were 
heard the past week in recital. 


RneRrer 


The Columbus Oratorio Society May Festival will have 
a matinee attraction of a chorus of 300 children, who will 
sing Peter Benoit’s cantata, “Into the World.” Tillie G. 
Lord, supervisor of music in the public schools, will direct 
the children, the accompaniment to be furnished by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Frederick Stock directing. 
This will be a distinct novelty for Columbus, and will 
doubtless be a very attractive feature. 


eRe 
rs Henrietta Kauffman, one of the well known pianists of 
et of some years ago, is spending the winter in 
lorence, Italy. Miss Kauffman made a trip around the 
world before she rested at Florence. 
enue 
Pe has quite a Columbus colony now. Dr. and Mrs. 
-harles Bradfield Morrey (Grace Hamilton Morrey), Ma- 
oa Hertenstein, Roswitha Smith, Yetera Smith, Jessie 
mre John Goodall and Earl Hopkins. Irene Stettner is 
in Vienna and Herman Stettner is in Brussels. 


RRe 


There is a well defined rumor about that Columbus is 
—_ Gaston Dethier for a recital on the new Trinity 
lurch organ. There has been quite a notable series of 
organ recitals here in the past few years, Clarence Eddy 
(twice), Karl Stapps, James H. Rogers, Wilhelm Middel- 


schulte, Samuel Clemens, George W. Andrews and others. 
There is a growing interest in this instrument. 
Rane 

The Girls’ Music Club will give its monthly recital to- 
morrow afternoon in the auditorium of the Columbus Pub- 
lic Library. Those who perform are Verona Long, Flor- 
ence Giliam, Harriet Sturn, Norma Hopkins, Margaret 
Lanum, Virginia Thomas, Lucile Martindill, Mary Lewis 
and Ethel Nichol. Hazel Swann, of the Women’s Music 
Club, will be the assisting musician. 

a 

A testimonial concert will be given Frederick Nedder- 
meyer and his band Sunday evening in Memorial Hall. 
Edna Fox, Maude Brent, Ferdinand Gardner, Jessie 
Crane, the Ohio State University Glee Club and others 
have volunteered their services. Mr. Neddermeyer has 
been giving popular Sunday evening band concerts for the 
past two years. This benefit concert is in appreciation of 
his and his band’s services to the city. 

Etta May SMIrH. 





Louise Barnolt as Carmen. 
The picture shown herewith depicts Louise Barnolt, con- 
tralto of the Montreal Opera Company, as she appeared 
recently at a private performance of “Carmen.” This is 








Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
LOUISE BARNOLT AS CARMEN. 


one of her best roles. Her splendid acting, vivacious 
temperament and beautiful voice lend themselves particu- 
larly well to this part. Oscar Saenger predicts that she 
will become a great Carmen. For the rest of the season 
Miss Barnolt will devote herself to song recital, concert 
and festival work. For bookings Miss Barnolt may be 
addressed at 51 East Sixty-fourth street. 





Undoubtedly the cello is a much abused instrument. It 
is foolishly taken up by iron-fingered young men who 
ought to be playing the cornet-a-piston. It is composed 


‘for by shallow virtuosi whose notion of a concerto does 


not extend beyond one passage in octaves, one in thirds, 
one in diddling arpeggi, and one in spiccato bowing. Its 
noble voice is debased to the utterance of trivialities. It 
addresses the public with such hackneyed airs as Rubin- 
stein’s “Melody” in F, and Schumann’s “Traeumerei.”—~ 
Springfield Republican. 


Another Julian Walker Pupil. 


A basso sure to find himself some day among the re- 
nowned is Alvah Nichols, of Brooklyn. His voice is ex- 
ceptionally brilliant and powerful, yet possessing a quality 
of unusual beauty and tenderness. The critics refer to 
his bass voice as one with baritone quality in the upper 
register, which really and merely indicates that he has 
been trained to carry his voice high and sustain the tone 
without forcing or pinching. It is singular that the critics 
should speak of this dual bass-baritone quality in Mr. 
Nichols’ voice just as they did of Julian Walker’s voice, 
under whose care Mr. Nichols has placed himself for the 
development of his art. The single press notice reprinted 
below will give some idea of what may be expected of 
Mr. Nichols: 


The artistic triumph of the oratorio, however, was the singing of 
Mr. Nichols, whose rich bass voice, with a really baritone quality 
in the upper register, was effectively and artistically used. His 
solo, “What Star Is This?” was a splendid effort, and deserved the 


hearty applause which followed.—Brooklyn Eagle, January 19, 1911. 


The notice from the Brooklyn Eagle is from a report of 
the performance of “The Nativity,” an oratorio by Stew- 
art, which was given by the Schubert Choral Society. Mr. 
Nichols, as one of the soloists, won the honors of the 
evening. 





Concerts at Columbia University. 


Concerts and recitals for February under the auspices of 
Columbia University will begin today (Wednesday), with 
an historical concert in the Horace Mann Auditorium by 
the University Walter 
Henry Hall. Cuesday afternoon in Earl Hal! the 
Arthur Whiting is to 
Horace Mann Auditorium 
W. R. G. Appel, a pupil of Felix Lamond, is 
to give an organ recital in St. Paul’s Chapel on the after 
Walter Henry Hall will give an 
organ recital in the chapel on the afternoon of 
February 28, with Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, soprano, as 
The University Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hall will give another concert in St. Paul’s 
Chapel on the evening of March 8. Another Whiting re- 
cital takes place on the afternoon of March 15 and an 
organ recital on the afternoon of March 21 by William J 
Kraft, assisted by Edith Porter Kraft, The 
afternoon concerts begin at 4:10 and the evening concerts 
at 8:15. 


Chorus under the direction of 
Next 
Marum Quartet will give a concert 
give a piano recital in the 


February 15. 


noon of February 21 


same 


assisting soloist. 


soprano. 





Cecil Fanning Sings Sir Oluf. 


Two presentations of the cantata “Sir Oluf” by Har 
riet Ware, libretto by Cecil Fanning, under the direction 
of Arthur D. Woodruff, by the choral societies of Jersey 
City and Newark, January 20 and 25, reflected great credit 
upon the composer, librettist and director. On both occa 
sions the title role was sung by Cecil Fanning in such a 
superb manner that the audiences accorded him an ova 
tion. In Jersey City Mr. Fanning was obliged to re- 


_ spond to triple encores, and still the audience applauded 


Besides singing in “Sir Oluf” last week, Mr. Fanning and 
his associate, H. B. Turpin, filled their fourth return en 
gagement in Providence, R. I, with the Listeners’ Clu), 
and their second return 
School, N. J. During the present week they are to fill 
five engagements: New York City; Newark, N. J.; Engle 
wood, N. J.; Montclair, N. J., and Hoboken, N. J. On 
February 11 Mr, Fanning and Mr. Turpin begin at Cincin 


engagement at Lawrenceville 


nati an extensive Southern tour, going as far South as San 


Antonio, Tex., and ending at New Orleans, April 4 





Friday Afternoons at Madame Garrigue’s Studio’ 


Every Friday afternoon from 3 to 6 p. m. Madame 
Esperanza Garrigue welcomes at her studio in the Hotei 
Colonia all who care to hear her pupils sing, and these 
gatherings have become a 
work, Critics, musicians, colleagues, teachers, 
society folk gather here, where pleasant soc 
is enjoyed as well as the artistic singing of Madame G 
rigue’s pupils. 


feature of her professional 
artists and 


ial intercourse 


Among the most noted pupils heard last Friday 
Virginia Wilson, who sang an aria from “Der Freisc! 
with which she delighted her hearers, and al in aria from 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba.” Roa Eaton gave a splendid 
display of coloratura singing in a most difficult type of 


aria written for soprano and flut 
from “La Boheme.” 


Liza Lehmann Near Home. 


Liza Lehmann, the English composer-pianist, sailed for 
her home in England Wednesday of 


steamer Campania of the Cunard line. 


last week on the 
Madame Lehmann, 
accompanied by a Quartet of English singers, completed a 
very successful four months’ tour of this country under 
the management of R. E. Johnston a few days before she 


left New York 








January 3 or 


concert in 


when Mischa Elman 


t a ‘ 

| i number of encores after his recital, the enthusi- 
ke ‘ | for several minutes it looked as if 
Rt would be mobbed Because the house 
the Brooklyn Institute, under whose auspices 
given in the Music Hall of the Academy of 

ed fifty chai n the stage, and these went like 
traditi | “hot cake One hundred more such seats 
ld casily have been disposed of, for many persons stood 

p back of the orchestra and also up in the balcony, 

Ir. Elman succeeded during the evening in moving his 
udi rarely moved. Many gray- 

vept as tl greatly aifted youth played the slow 

of the concerted numbers on his program 
lin playing creates an epocl The G string often 

ded like a great cello, and in the more brilliant pas 
the artist infused hfs playing with a soulfulness that 
even the lightest offering assume a lofty place in the 
I f the listener Accompanied at the piano by Percy 


| n, Mr. Elman presented the following works: 


flat ....Mozart 

D f ...- Bruel 

na Handel 
Schubert-Elman 

Monsigny-Franko 

lar Martini-Kreisler 
Kreisl 
...Cottenct 
Paganini 


WI listening to the inspired performance of the love 
rt sonata, no one who admires the sublime music 
this immortal composer could fail to wonder why there 
kral ‘ mg those who play chamber 


must ugly and common 





at many concerts when 
support the concerts 
sadly 
good to hear the Bruch 
thi 


is mentioned we at once think 


norance of the treasures which ar 


glected 1 these days it was 


not frequently played i 


t G minor concert Elman made every phrase in 


worl thing of beauty and symmetry. As one young 


id i e platform, very much under the spell of the 
Iman magnetism, openingly confessed “IT could listen 
rever to such playing.” So could the most of us 
rantic recalls after the Handel sonata rewarded 
sudience*with t rst encore, a Beethoven minuet. The 
rt! 1 vhich began with Elman’s charming tran 
ptior the f rite Schubert “Serenade,” was greatly 


enjoyed, and it also proclaimed Elman’s generosity to 
other violinists. ° 

Another wave of wildest demonstrations, lastly several 
minutes, finally brought the much hoped for encore, and 
this time Elman played magnificently the Wilhelmj tran- 
scription of Walther’s “Prize Song” from “Die Meister 
singer.” 

The “Meditation” by Cottenet and the effervescent “Il 
Palpiti’” by Paganini ended the regular program, but three 
beautiful encores had to be given before the excited multi- 
This additional group of pieces included a 
gavotte by Gretry, transcribed by Franko; the Schubert 
“Cradle and, lastly, the ever welcome Dvorak 
“Humoresque.” A word. of praise is due Mr. Kahn for 
his musical accompaniments. Another ovation for Elman 
at the close of the Dvorak number brought the happy vio- 
linist to the stage again to hear the house ring with 
All of this happened in Brooklyn, where things 
move calmly, dispassionately, and where only once in a 


tude departed. 


Song,” 


“bravos.” 


decade the people lose their heads over a musical per- 
formance. 


nRReR 


lhe flock of trained geese now belonging to the person- 
nel of the Metropolitan Opera Company were taken over 
to Brooklyn Tuesday night of last week for the first per 
formance in Brooklyn of Humperdinck’s new fairy opera, 
“Konigskinder.”” The house was sold out for this per 
formance. The cast was the same as that heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Thursday night of week be- 
“La Boheme,” with Alice Nielsen as Mimi, was 


(Tues- 


fore last, 
the opera scheduled for performance last night 
day), 
nee 

American composers will be considered at the meeting 
of the Tonkunstler Society tonight (Wednesday) in Mem- 
orial Hall. The program arranged for this date follows: 
Sonata for violin and piano (op. 9, G minor)..... Howard Brockway 


Carl H. Tollefsen (violin), Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen (piano). 


Songs for soprano— 


Before the Dawn (A. Bates), op. 8, No. 3.......-+5++ Chadwick 
Stumber Song (Op. 09, NG. 2).0<ccvccsssicces . . MacDowell 
CO Te Bi PON oi cd Koc vc de ccsnecaees Noel Johnson 
The Year’s at the Spring (R. Browning), op. 44, No. 1, 

H. H. A. Beach 


Bernice Case. 
Caroline Taylor at the piano. 


Trio No. 2 for piano, violin and violoncello (op 6s, B flat), 
Arthur Foote 
Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen (piano) 
Carl H. Tollefsen (violin), Willy Lamping (violoncello). 
ners 
lhe New York Philharmonic Society gave its fifth 


Sunday concert in Brooklyn on the afternoon of January 
29. Madame Gadski was the soloist in the following 
Wagner program: 

Overture, Rienzi 

Prelude to Lohengrin 

Lohengrin, Elsa’s Dream 

Tannhauser, Elizabeth's Aria 

Overture, Tannhauser 

Funeral March, Gotterdammerung 

Gotterdammerung, Immolation Scene. 

Madame Gadski was in beautiful voice and her singing 
of these familiar numbers was truly noble. She remains 
one of the superb Wagnerian interpreters, and somehow 
her personality is instantly associated when one thinks of 
Elsa, Isolde or Brunnhilde. The orchestra 
under Mr. Mahler’s direction was in fine condition. The 
music on this list has been reviewed before this season, 


Elizabeth, 





since the program is a repetition of a concert given at 
Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. The Brooklyn audience last 
Sunday was very enthusiastic. 
eRe 

Martha R. Clodius, a pupil of W. Francis Parsons (the 
teacher of many singers before the public), gave a song 
recital in Memorial Hall, January 23. The singer’s voice 
is of excellent quality. ‘“Mausfallen Spriichlein” was so 
well received she had to repeat it; “Franz’s lied “Es Hat 
die Rose Sich Beklagt” was another encore. There were 
other well deserved encores, the last group (American 
composers) going exceedingly well. “The Lonely,” by 
her teacher, Parsons, the composer at the piano, was of 
special interest. Jessie Monteze de Vore, violinist, plays 
with good full tone and much feeling; there are those who 
compare her with our best violinists. A serenade by 
Nicholas de Vore was pleasing, and his song “Thou” was 
liked. In connection with the De Vores, it is of interest 
to note that they appeared January 25 in East Orange, 
January 27 gave the entire program in Paterson, and Feb- 
ruary I are to participate in a concert in Stamford, Conn. 


Von Warlich at Grand Rapids. 

The art and personality of Reinhold von Warlich were 
amply proven at the recent concert given by him in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where the lieder singer appeared before the 
members of the Ladies’ Literary Club, and won marked 
invariably accorded him. Critical 
reference to his singing is given herewith: 


recognition, which is 


Reinhold von Warlich, who gave a recital at the Ladies’ Literary 
Club House last evening, is one of the most interesting men in the 
musical world today because, with his unbounded enthusiasm for 
music and its future, he cannot fail to be successful. 

Mr. Von Warlich is an exponent of the song cycle and believes 
that music should mean something more than pleasure and entertain 
ment. It should be a real experience and expression of the soul 
For this reason Mr. von Warlich’s programs are so carefully ar- 
ranged that the object for which he is striving is well shown. 

For instance, in the program which he gave last night, there were 
four parts, which in logical sequence led up to a logical climax. The 
whole group is romantic, and the first part is composed of a nega- 
tive romantic group, songs which are visionary; the second group 
is positive romantic, and the songs express personal feeling of a 
definite type; in the third group there is the romantic in the story, 
the weird death song, tales of romance and folk ballads. This pro 
gresses into the fourth part, where the finished art ballads are sung; 
the music is both rhythmically and melodically appropriate to the 
words of the song. The whole program not only shows the develop 
ment of music, but appeals very strongly to the lover of logical 
sequence in music. 

As a lieder singer Mr. von Warlich has won praise all over the 
world, and his popularity on the European continent, especially in 
London, places him in the front rank as an artist.—Grand Rapids 
News, January 19, 1911. 


_ After the confusion and complexities of modern music which are 
visited in varying degrees upon present day audiences the program 
composed of German lieder, old English songs and ballads, sung by 
Reinhold von Warlich and his associate artist, Uda Waldrop, at th« 
Ladies’ Literary Club last night, was both novel and refreshing 
This reversion to the songs of an earlier period and sentiment « 
the people, colored and differentiated by qualities and characteristics 
of nationality, was most interesting, many of these early songs and 


F 


ballads being only a few degrees removed from folk songs. Mr 
von Warlich, while a very young singer, impresses his audience 
hy the sincerity of his art, his voice, a basso cantante of exceptional 
beauty and musical quality, being used always as a medium of 
musical expression, never for mere vocal display, and he has re 
markable clarity of diction and enunciation. Mr. von Warlich’s 
interpretative art brought out al! the rare subtleties and poctic 
beauties of both the words and music. The early Scotch and Eng 
lish ballads, which were of heroic and romantic type, were given with 
clear-cut elocutionary effect, for Mr. von Warlich’s style is always 
that In the rrogram Mr. von Warlich’s art ranged through the 
poetic and romantic, to the dramatic forms of expression and was 
an artistic achievement, combining: intelligence and musicianship of 


a Ligh order.—Grand Rapids Press, January 19, 1911. 








Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara Clemens, 
Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Reinhold von War- 
lich, Mario Sammarco and other well-known 
singers of Grand Opera or Concerts. 


VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg., New York 
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out season for advanced pupils. 
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NORDICA’S GREAT CONCERT IN HARRISBURG. 























Governor Tener of Pennsylvania, with Mrs. Tener and 
attended the concert which 


Thursday evening, 


many representative people, 
Madame Nordica gave in Harrisburg 
January 19. Just what happened on this occasion is best 
told in the following review from the Harrisburg Tele 
graph of January 20: 


NORDICA CONCERT BRILLIANT AFFAIR 





G sr AMERICAN SINGER DeticutTs Crowpep House at MAJESTIC 
IN EXCELLENT VOICI 
5 t dut in Force; Many Beautiful Gow) Governor Occupies 
Box. 


By Julius von Bereghy 
Madame Nordica’s fame drew the largest and most brilli 
dience that ever assembled at the Majestic Theater to the concert 


stana- 








last night, with every seat occupied—even ladies were se« 





ind—the house presented a beautiful picture. De legations from 
towns helped to swell the crowd, Irving College at Me 


students and tl 


rounding : 
chanicsburg being represented by sixty-seven 
teachers 

As soon as the 
Mr. Simmons, the accompanist, 

Mr. Whitney has a pleasing basso of considerable range, not overly 
powerful, but of a good carrying quality All of his songs were well 
especially the serenade from “The Damnation of Faust” 
z: “Non canto Per Voi,” by Valente, and “When Love Is 
Done,” by Turnbull, Mr. Whitney was most liberally applauded 


and deservedly so. 


sudience was seated the concert was opened by 


with one of Chopin’s polonaises. 


rendered, 





A Queen or SONG. 
appearance of Madame Nordica on the stage was the signal 
an outburst of appl 
in appearance Madame Nordica is a queen in the realm of 


use as is rarely heard in any theate 





present 


here is no American singer before the public at the 








time to be compared with h Her superb voice is under such per 
fect control that it can produce the required tone qualities to ex 
press every possible sentiment That every one of her program 


It takes 
in artist of the very first rank to equally well render compositions 
1 order like the “Mandolin,” by Debussy; “Mattinata,” 


numbers was exquisitely well rendered goes without saying. 





by Leon ill the “Omaha Indian Tribal Seng,” by Cadman 
ali of which me Nordica repeated in response to the enthusi 
astic applause ind such intensely dramatic songs as Schumann’s 


“Ich Grolle Nicht,” and Schubert’s “Erlkénig.” 1n the last named 

two songs the real artistic temperament of Madame Nordica came 

and created an impression not soon to be forgotten 
Stncer Was PLEASED 

The enthusiasm of the audience was gratifying to Madame Nor- 


into pla 


dica and she liberally responded to the demand with the following 
ncores “The Year’s at th Spring,” by Mrs. Beach; “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” by Nevin; “At Parting,” by Rogers, and “Titania’s 
Cradle,” by Liza Lehmann 

The Choral Society and its president, John Fox Weiss, put Har 


risburg m lovers under obligation fer bringing Madame Nordica 





to Harrisburg, and this should be v remembered by the public 





which in return should give the Choral Society moral and financial 
support. 
BRILLIANT AFFAIR 
The concert, musically and socially, was unqualifiedly the most 
brilliant affair of the kind ever held in this city. No more repre 
sentative audience ever greeted an artist here 


ior and Mrs. Tene appeared for the first time before a 





idience, too, the Governor and party being guests of 





Society It was the first time that the Choral Society 
ever entertained a Governor of the State, 
Governor Tener occupied Box A of the left tier and he and his 





party slipped im so quietly that the big audience did not realize 


that he had 
Mrs. Tener sz 


he took his seat Both Governor and 





nspicuously in the rear of their box cee imine 





the former took his seat the attention of some ome in the audience 
was attracted to the big man Then with a burst of applause the 
big audience recognized the gubernatorial party. 

rhe recital was Harrisburg’s second big social function of the 


ch the executive party were guests, but not 





~ 


at wl 





ven the inaugural ball presented the gowns that helped make uy 
1 dazzling color scheme of last night’s recital. 


Just after Madame Nordica finished singing the aria from “Ma- 
lame Butterfly” rresented with a bunch of American 
Beauties that made the faire: 





she was 
portion of the big audience gasp. 

In the Governor’s box with the Governor and Mrs. Tener were 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Chandler, of Charleroi, and D. M. McCloskey, 
of the same place Mrs. Tener wore a black gown of heavy black 
satin with garniture of jet and big black plumed picture hat. Mrs 
Chandler wore a light blue messaline with pink chiffon overdress 
At her corsage Mrs. Tener wore a great bunch of California violets 
with a white orchid center 

Other box parties included the following In the box opposite 

Fox Weiss, Mrs. Patton, 
Miss Patton and J. Frank Brady; in the next one were Mr. and 
Mrs. William E. Bailey, Mrs. George Douglass Ramsey, Miss Brad 
and Miss Mary Cameron; Miss Jennie Dull occupied the next 
debutantes Misses Marian An 


the Governor’s were Mr. and Mrs. John 





box with a party that included the 
gell, Margaret McLain, Martha Fleming and Janet Sawyer. Miss 


Dull gave a dinner prior to recital, at which the debutantes 





were guests 

foregoing report 
in which Madame Nor- 
The editorial 


The same paper which published the 
editorial 


dica’s drawing powers were commended 


treated the concert in 








reads: 
Too ich cannot be said in praise of last night’s concert by Ma 
ume | ] at the Majestic Theater, under the auspices of the 
Harrisburg Choral Society Coming here under a guarantee such 
as has been paid to no other star of the musical world, Madam« 


Nordica drew a house that not only insured the Choral Society 
subscribers against financial loss, but may actually net for the society 
a very much needed and well earned surplus 

The Choral Society, which has for years been Harrisburg’s fore 
most musical organization, and which has been instrumental in the 

rangement of many charming entertainments in the past, has 
ng desired to bring to our people the really great singers, bu 
financial risk involved has been a deterrent. Now it has been 





that Harrisburg 






patronize the best if it has opportunity, 
those who enjoyed last night’s delightful entertainment owe a 
lebt of gratitude to the society and to John Fox Weiss, its presi 
ent, who assumed the risk involved and worked witheut thought 
f personal gain to make the concert the great success it was It 


i that the society, 





yuraged by the generous patror 







ag of last night, will continue 1¢ good work it has so well begun 


Personal Notice. 

In an article in this paper on Lucile Lawrence, the Amer- 
ican singer who recently, through her singing in Italy as 
Donna Anna, etc., made a remarkable success, it 
was stated that Isidore Braggiotti, the eminent Italian vocal 
master residing at Florence, was her teacher As Miss 
Lawrence made the success as Donna Anna in Florence, it 
was naturally supposed that Signor 


Tosca, 


Braggiotti was the 
master. The signor, however, writes that he had nothing 
whatever to do with her vocal train'‘ng, and in justice to 
all concerned, and for truth’s sake and order that the 
record should be correct, this notice is printed. 

Signor Braggiotti is, however, a man of such intellectual 
freedom and of such mental amplitude that he in refusing 
a claim of teaching an artist, still does not hesitate to 
praise her gifts and approve -f her methods no matter 


} 


who her teacher may have been. That is the course all 


teachers should pursue—but do not pursue 


MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 

Mrs. John A, Cathey announces that Birdice Blye, pian 
ict, will be substituted for Liza Lehmann, composer-pian- 
ist, in the all star course appearing here this winter. Ma- 
dame Bly will come to the Goodwyn Institute February 4 


for a matinee? David Bispham is the next attraction in 


the course. Mr. Bispham, who is a great favorite i 
will come in March. 
RRR 

Prospects are that Memphis is to have a week of French 
opera. The Lyceum Theater is negotiating with the 
French Opera Company of New Orleans, and lovers of 
the opera are anxiously awaiting a positive announcement 
to the effect that they may soon hear “Madame Butterfly,’ 
‘La Chemineau,” “Mlle. Trompette” and 

nner 

An unusually attractive program was given by the Bee- 
thoven Club 
Parker. The following numbers were included: 
(Godard), Mrs. Hon; “The Bird in the Wood” 
Miss Darnell; “O Mother Mine” “Wohin” 
(Schubert), “Nachtstiicke” (Schumann), preludes 7 and 21 
(Chopin), Mrs, Hon; “The Swallows” (Cowen), “My 
Maying” (Hawley), song, selected, Mr 
“Cascade du Shandren” (Bendel), Mrs. Hon 

neRre 

The regular meeting of the Music Students’ Round 
lable of the Amateur Music Club was held at the club 
rooms Wednesday morning, when 
studied. The round table is 


Memphis, 


thers in French 


Saturday under the direction of Mrs. Ben 
Etude 
(Taubert), 
(Sinding), 


Heart's Kinnie 


“Form in Music” was 
composed of sixteen of the 
elder girls of the club, and a most interesting outline of 
work is being followed 
neRe 
Members of the Schumann Club will meet with the 
leader, Annie Dickson, on Saturday, February 11, at one 
An interesting program has been outlined. Mu 
will be a feature of the afternoon 
Rene 
The Mozart Music Club held a delightful meeting with 
Rubye Paine Atkinson Saturday afternoon. The club is 
doing excellent work this winter, 
RRR 
The members of the Renaissance Club enjoyed a meet 
g Wednesday at the home of Madge Patteson A de 
ightful program of German music was arranged by Mrs 
Howard Brown 


o’clock. 


sical games 


it 
] 


Vocal selections were given by Beatrice 
Darnell and Banks Jordan, while Mesdames Carnes, Lan 
caster, Carruthers, Ewing, Brown and Groves gave piano 
numbers violin selection was delightfully rendered 
Rosalind Klein Nota Nance OLiver 





De La Marca Guarantees His Pupils. 
Raffaello de La~ Marca, 


Clinton, 


whose vocal studio is at the 
253 West Forty-second street, is one of the mas- 
ters who guarantees his pupils; that is, he stipulates when 
he accepts them for pupils that their voices will be properly 
developed. To quote from the circular which Signor De 
La Marca has issued: 


I will guarantee in writing the development of t voice of a 
upil of mine, to the point of becoming a master of his voice, wit! 
highest 


1ote in the voice, also with perfection of agility, trill, staccato and 


full sonorous tones, free and clear from the lowest to the 


ezza-voce. 
He will be « 
with no difficulty 


e to sing any music (written in the key of his vo 
of high, low or medium notes, no matter what cor 
lition his voice may be in, either from a wrong school of singir g or 


ealtl 


Signor De La Marca was a colleague of Sammarco’s 
when both singers were studying with Cantelli in Palermo 
Signor De La Marca has had many years’ experience in 
He refused a fine offer when he came to 
America and opened his studio in which some rare talents 


opera abroad. 


are being trained. 
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New York, January 30, 1911. 
Walter L. Bogert, president, and Gustav L. Becker, 
treasurer of the Fraternal Association of Musicians, 


cess in obtaining for their annual dinner at 


Martin’s the operation of Tito Ricordi; Henry Russell, 
f the Boston Opera Company; Alma Gluck, and Signor 
Gatti-Casazza The subject of the January 25 meeting 
vas “Opera in English.” Treasurer Becker showed re- 
eipts of about $200, disbursements of $100, Charles H. 
Meltzer, a journalist, opened the discussion by a plea that 
grand opera be sung in English, giving reasons why “The 
Pipe of Desir (known to the opera singers as “La 
Vipe’) was not a success. A long telegram from Andreas 
ppel was read, expressing regrets that he could not be 
resent, and informing the company that the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company would next year give six Wagner 
yperas in Fnglish Reginald DeKoven followed, and as 
i e pioneers in the English opera movement he 
eard with interest, especially when he stated that 
Enelish is singable” Signor Ricordi read an interesting 
ript, in which he announced, among other things, 

that “English can be sung better than German or French,” 
id referred to the proposed establishing of an “Ameri 
in Conservatory of Opera,” and tendered his firm’s aid 
A letter from Victor Maurel expressed regrets at his 
ibsence owing to illne Clarence Mackay one of the 
lirect f the Metropolitan Opera House, had nothing 





Russell asked: “Why do American singers 

tudy all languages but their own?” He stated facts as 
1 in his Boston experience, one of which was that 

me to the “Debutant Evenings” when young and 

nknown American singers appeared in principal roles; 
in nsequence those performances cost the organization 
$3,000 He said he believed American opera com- 
nic be subsidized At this period Madame 
Gluck, radiantly beautiful, sang a cradle song in Eng!ish 
Smetana, with natural, unaffected style and distinct 
enunciatior Stormy applause led her then to sing an air 


the opera “Snegorouchka” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, her 
nelish heing sucl 


that any one could understand it, Ma- 
Arnaud sang several French chansons populaires, 
| the meeting was declared open for general discussion. 


\ letter from Mr. Bispham was read by Oscar Gareissen, 


paying some tribute to tenor Bonci for singing several 

gs in English at his Carnegie Hall recital. Henry W 
Savage sent regrets, as did Madame Nordica Sylvester 
Rawling, critic of the Evening World, said practical 


things Signor Floridia related his experience with his 
1 English opera, “Paoletta,” performed for four weeks 
with an all-American cast (and not revived 
managerial apathy in places where there 
ld he Albert Milden- 
herg counselled patience and pointed out how hard it is for 
in opera accepted and pro- 
There miscellaneous talk by Fannie Edgar 
d others. The greatest possible interest was 
nifested in the matter, and applause was loud and fre- 
t ww mar case Noticeable 


‘ , 
liction yr the peaKkers 


Cmemnnafti 
nce. owing to 
interest and encouragement) 
the American composer to get 


j { 
was 


was the generally bad 


themselve We are a nation of 


slovenly talkers! Mentioning some of the hundred peo- 
ple present: Florence Austin, Charlotte Babcock, William 
Nelson, Burritt, Adele Laeis Baldwin, Bernardus Boekel- 
mann, Emma Hodkinson, Wilfried Klamroth, Mrs, Linde- 
mann, Leo Feist, Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Ovide Musin, 
Lillian S. Newkirk, Riccardo Martin, Paul Savage, Felix 
Feist, Antonia Sawyer, Carl G. Schmidt, Madame Tealdi, 
Anna E, Ziegler, F. W. Riesberg. 
zee 
The Wirtz Piano School gave a pupils’ recital at school 
headquarters January 27, twenty-six pieces being played by 
fourteen young pianists. The pretty touch and nice ex- 
pression of the younger children, the fluent technic and 
bravour of the older players, and the unusual accuracy ia 
playing from memory, these were the salient points noticed. 
Gertrude Sauer played Lavalee’s “Butterfly” very prettily; 
Mathilda Schloss gave two pieces by Mildenberg and Mills 
with expression and grace; Mary Ives showed good touch 
and well developed technic, especially in Moszkowski’s 


“Scherzino.” Others taking part were Marion Evans, 
Zillah Buell, Vesta Krein, Rosalind Ware, Beatrice 
Fischer, Dorothea Butterfield, May Rothwell, William 


Ahrens, Ella Hill. The recital proved what is well known 
to musically informed persons, namely, that good work is 
done at the Wirtz Piano School. The rooms were well 
filled. eRe 

Pupils of Louis Miller united in a piano recital at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel January 25, which proved a very 
enjoyable affair. Every number on the program, which 
was composed of the works of Godard, Merkel, Durand, 
Lack, Reinhold, Beethoven, Chopin, Leschetizky and Liszt, 
from the one played by dainty little Sarah Alter, to those 
of the more advanced pupils, was enthusiastically encored, 
and each pianist remembered with flowers. Mr. Miller and 
his patrons should be well pleased with the work of these 
pupils, for each displayed good technic and musical feeling 
in unusual degree. In a program where each number was 
so uniformly well done it is hard to differentiate; how- 
ever, special mention should be made of the finished play- 
ing of Benjamin Blank, Hyman Kossoff, Yetta Prysansky 
and Augusta Carton; the last named appeared in three 
pieces, executing the “Lucia” sextet for left hand alone 
with admirable skill. Solos by Fannie Levin, violinist, and 
H. De Pois, tenor, added greatly to the attractiveness of 
the program. eRe 

The song recital given by Louis Sajous on January 25 
in his studio, 2 West Sixteenth street, was attended by a 
large gathering of music lovers who appreciated fully the 
difficulties and beauties of an excellent program. Mr. 
Sajous showed delicacy of phrasing and breath control, 
especially in the Italian and German songs. The “Abend- 
stern” from “Tannhauser”; the arioso from the “Re di 
Lahore,” by Massenet, and Saint-Saéns’ “Qui done Com- 
mande” from Henry VIII, were excellent. A_ peculiar 
charm of Mr. Sajous’ singing is his clear enunciation, and 
thorough understanding of the languages in which he 
sings, much temperament and a musicianly conception of 
his various selections. Beatrice Raphael, at the piano, 
proved an efficient accompanist. 

nrmre 

Hein and Fraemcke, directors of the New York German 
Conservatory, and of the New York College of Music, 
utilize the hall at the College of Music for many things 
besides pupils’ recitals. Dirk Haagmans gave an explana- 
tory recital on “The Rheingold,” January 26, playing the 
leading numbers and motives, and telling the story in de- 
tail, with much vigor in the piano playing. February 23 he 
continues by giving “Die Walkiire.” Lectures by members 
of the faculty, ensemble evenings by the teachers, recep- 
tions to leading lights of the musical world, these are 
some of the events for which the hall is utilized, and 
always there is good attendance, the pupils, patrons and 
their friends filling the place 

nee 

Robert Henry Perkins is one of the Klibansky artist- 
pupils who will make his mark, such is 
heard in the 


his stature 1s 


singer. He was recently “Schusterlied” 
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(“Meistersinger”), in which there was abundant oppor- 
tunity to admire his robust and expressive voice, range 
and excellent enunciation of German. He recently sang at 
organ recitals in New Jersey and at Dr. Gerrit Smith’s, 
materially adding to the enjoyment of the program. 
nee 

Henryk Mikulski, violinist, is a recent discovery of Anna 
Jewell’s; she introduced him to the Theatergoers’ Club at 
their reception and musicale, 200 West Seventy-second 
street, Sunday night. He has most sympathetic tone and 
expression, and is still in school. Miss Jewell played 
brilliant piano solos, and President Edw. O. Towne re- 
cited poems by Byron. 

eRe 

Madame Pappenheim is busy with mary vocal pupils, 
as usual. She is known as the teacher of many successful 
men and women singers. February 12 she will give her 
first Sunday afternoon musical reception; the second on 
February 26, when some good music and a notable com- 
pany may be expected. 


neue 
Moritz E. Schwarz plays the following program at his 
organ recital today (Wednesday), February 1, 3.30 


o'clock, in Trinity Church: Prelude and fugue, E flat, 
Bach, adagio, Spohr; variations on an American air, Flag- 
ler; “On the Coast,”’ Buck; “Schiller March,” Meyerbeer. 
nee 

Eva Emmet Wycoff gave a song recital at Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, N. Y., January 109, singing a group of Italian 
airs, and these songs by Americans: “The Lark Now 
Leaves His Watery Nest,” Horatio Parker (Yale Univer- 
sity); “An April Shower,’ B. Margaret Hoberg (New 
York) ; “Ecstasy,” J. H. Rogers (Cleveland, Ohio); “An 
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(Baltimore, Md.) ; 
of Love,” L. Victor Saar (Cincinnati, Ohio); waltz, E. 
Haines (New York) Kuester-Moszkowski. The recital 
closed with Mercadante’s “Il Sogno,” for voice, piano, 
Edith Ellis, accompanist. 
RRer 

Elizabeth K. Patterson, soprano, and teacher of singing, 
from “The Messiah” for the Young 
Association, Harlem Branch, January 


die Geliebte,” Fritz Gaul “Fountain 


organ and cello 


sang the solos 
Women’s Christian 
29 

¢ ez RR 

Christiaan Kriens will be represented on the program of 
the Berrere Ensemble, wind instruments, at the February 6 
concert in Belasco Theater; his “Aquarelles Hollandais” 
for flutes, oboes, clarinets, horns and bassoons is to be 
played. The work is divided into three parts, consisting 
f “La Cathedrale,” “Berceuse” and variations on a Dutch 
folksong. In the first, “La Cathedrale,” 
as of bells is given by the blending of tones. 
movement is a Dutch lullaby, and the third takes an old 
Dutch folksong, “Piet Hein,” dating back to the days of 
the war between Spain and Holland and the rise of the 
Dutch republic, and embroiders it with variations. The 
composition will be performed for the first time in Paris 
in February by La Société Moderne d’Instruments a Vent, 
founded by George Barrére sixteen years ago. 


nReR 


Siegmund Grosskopf, the well known violinist, has been 


an unusual effect 
The second 


Savage as conductor for the or- 
“The Great Name,” 
is meeting with success in Chicago. 
ere 
Josefa Middecke, the New York vocal teacher, 
number of pupils representing her as teachers of her meth- 
Stevens, a Middecke pu 


engaged by Henry W. 
chestra now with his new company 


which 


has a 
od of tone production. Grace FE 


pil, is a supervisor of music in the public schools of 


Brooklyn, and Miss Stevens has recently formed a privat 


class. Another of the professional Middecke pupils has a 
large class in West Hoboken, N. J. 
RRR 


The Granberry Piano School announces seven lectures 
on the symphonies of Beethoven to be delivered by Dr 
Nicholas J. in the recital hall 
of the school, and will occur at noon on 
the following Saturdays, January 28, February 18, March 
April 1 and 22, May 13 and June 3, 1911. The sym- 
phonies will be analyzed and fully illustrated at the piano. 
Admission to a single lecture is $1; the course, $5 


Elsenheimer, of the faculty, 
Carnegie Hall, 





Ziegler Institute News. 
The pupils of the Ziegler 
in the lectures by Henry Gaines Hawn, a new member of 
the faculty. The institute aims to turn out real artists 
and so embraces a wide field of study. Italian and French 
classes are also very popular with the students. 
has just been engaged to sing in the fine new Park Slope 
Church, of Brooklyn. Miss Cowen sang very charmingly 
at Madame Ziegler’s lecture in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall several weeks ago, and was immediately engaged 
for the church position. Jessie Hertz, who has just re- 
ceived the certificate for normal tone production, has been 
engaged by Pine Street Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa., one of the best positions in the city. Miss Martin is 
soloist of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa. Miss 
Phillips is in charge of the voice department of Albright 
College, Myerstown, Pa., and has a good choir position. 
Several students are singing with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Institute are much interested 


Ida Cowen 


The Ziegler Institute is doing thorough work in all its 


courses, and is placing pupils in paying positions as rapidly 


as they become qualified. 
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PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERT. 








It is an encouraging sign of the musical advancement in 
this country to find the great mass of music lovers sin- 
cerely interested in hearing the works of two immortals— 
Beethoven and Wagner. A symphony by Beethoven, or an 
entire program by Wagner serve to bring out large audi- 
ences, This was illustrated again last Sunday afternoon 
when Carnegie Hall was crowded for the third concert of 
the season by the People’s Symphony Society. Laeta Hart- 
ley, the piano soloist of the afternoon, proved herself a 
well equipped and charming performer, but as the public 
knows little about her, it was not her name that attracted 
this splendid house. The people came to hear Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony, and the performance of this masterpiece 
under the direction of Franz X. Arens was well worthy of 
this eager interest on the part of refined musical masses 
attending these excellent concerts. 

The orchestra conducted by Mr. Arens is notably strong 
in the string section. Last Sunday the elasticity of the 
violins and cellos was a feature which aroused general 
comment after the concert. The concertmeister, Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, is a player with a beautiful tone and there 
are other young men sitting near him who possess good in- 
struments and play them well. Aside from the fine tone 
quality of the orchestra, the classic spirit of Beethoven’s 
immortal work was manifested, and at the close Mr. 
Arens and the orchestra (standing by request of the con- 
ductor), received a rousing ovation. 

Miss Hartley, with the 


orchestra, played the Saint- 
Martin’s Success in Leading Cities. 

Frederic Martin exhibits the following press notices from 
leading cities in proof of the assertion that he is one of 


the foremost “Messiah” bassos of America 
All the soloists were capable, but unusual appreciation was ac 
corded Mr 


He has a voice of rare sweetness, combined with strength, 


Martin for his magnificent singing of his bass solos 
and his 
perfect enunciation carried even in his pianissimo notes to the 
farthest end of the hall.—The Washington, D. C., 
ber 17, 1910. 


Times Decem 


Mr. Martin’s resonant voice was one of the joys-of the evening 
He evoked great applause after his singing of ““‘Why Do the Na 
tions?”—the most technically difficult aria in the entire work. Un 
certainty of pitch is the chief difficulty that encounters the singer w 
this number, by reason of the rapid succession of non-adjoining 
slightest trace of this difficulty in 
Milwaukee, Wis., 


tones, but there was not the 
Mr. Martin’s work.—The Sentinel, 


1910 


December 30 





Mr. Martin's rendering the exacting solos allotted to the bass part 


were charged with highly effective dignity both in voice, quality and 


manner of delivery. His singing gained in authority and impressive 
ness from the fact that his renderings were from memory. He left 
no doubt that he is highly qualified for the part he took in the per 
trooklyn, N. Y., 


formance.—The Times, December 23, 1910 





It is small wonder that Frederic Martin, the distinguished bass, 
won distinction for his skillful use of a wonderful voice and an 
airs that could not fail to satisfy the 


Nations?” 


intelligent interpretation of his 
most exacting. His singing of the air, ““Why Do the 
was the most individual artistic achievement in the program, and he 
retained a relative artistic standard in his other numbers. Besides 
being gifted with a mignificent voice that is trained to a high de 
gree of brilliant technic, he has the faculty of communicating cer 
tain «atmospheric distinction in his singing. His tone is beautiful 
and powerful. and his art seems to be guided by an unfailing in 


telligence.—Daily News, Milwaukee, Wis., December 30, 1910. 





A Grétry museum has been established at Liége. In 
1842 the composer’s heart was buried at the base of the 


statue erected to his memory in that city. 


Saéns’ piano concerto in G minor and her finished technic 
marked in the brilliant 
The fair pianist brought out Mr. Arens 
several times to share in the plaudits which were showered 
upon her. The pianist received some beautiful 


and dainty touch were especially 
second movement 


American 
Beauty roses and a box of growing tulips. 

The concert was opened with the overture to Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” 
performance of “Hellafest,” 
duction to the second act of Humperdinck’s latest opera, 
“KOonigskinder.” 


and closed with an animated 
which is the orchestral intro- 


Miss Lenalie, the clever manager of the 
phony Society, once more 


People’s Sym- 
blind 
persons to hear the concert. Several box holders gave up 
their places to these sightless ones, 
took. seats in the parquet. 


invited a number of 


while they themselves 


The next concert in the orchestral series will take place 
Sunday afternoon, March 24, and for this date the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus will assist in 
Wagnerian program: 


presenting the following 


Kaisermarsch, Die Meistersinger 
Walther’s Prize Song, Die 


Overture, Die Meistersinger 


Meistersinger 
Messengers of Peace, Rienzi 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Gotterdimmerung 
Siegfried’s Funeral March, Gotterdimmerung 
" 


Spinning Choru Senta’s Ballace 


Overture Flying Dutchman 


Carl Plays for Washington Society. 


William C. Carl gave a recital at the residence of Fd 
ward Beale MacLean, in Washington, D. C., Sunday af 
ternoon on the organ in the MacLean music room rhe 


decorated for the occa 
sion. Among those present were Mrs 
the Vice-President), Madame de Riano (wife of the Span 
ish Ambassador), Mrs. Robert Goelet, Madame Pichot. 
Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh, Mrs. Levi Leiter, Mrs. Fred 
Townsend, Mrs. More, Mrs. John R, MacLean, Mrs. How 
ard, Mrs. Boardman, Mrs. Anderson 
The guests were received by Mrs 


MacLean mansion was handsomely 


Sherman (wife of 


Edward Beale Mac 
A special program was arranged by Mr. Carl! for 
the occasion. 


Lean. 
[Thursday afternoon Mr. Carl plays at the residence of 
Mrs, William K, Vanderbilt, 


Wednesday evening at the concert of the 


at 660 Fifth avenue, and on 
Brookly Cath 
olic Oratorio Society in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn 


Effie Stewart Gives Musicale. 

Saturday, January 28, Effie Stewart gave a musicale at 
her home, 35 West Eleventh street, which was preceded 
by a dinner, attended and arranged by Ned B 
and James Matthews, at a famous 
Italian quarter. The following artists participated in the 
program: Mr. and Miss Hassell, Hugh Allan, 
baritone, just returned from a Montreal season of opera; 
Eleanor B. Barrows, soprano; Al Grien, baritone, and Miss 
Stewart. Among the guests were: Mr. and Mrs. J. Llovd 
Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Loy Easton, Mr. and Mrs 
S. T. Driggs, Mr. and Mrs. James Matthews, Ned B 
Johnson, Sadie B. Conery, Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Perry, 
Mrs. William Allan, Mrs. Rothmeyer, Mr. and Mr 
ard Henry Warren, and Thomas Thomas 


Johnson 


private pension in the 


pianists; 


Rich- 





Eugen d’Albert’s “Izeyl” was not a great success at 


Bremen 











Helena 
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Violin Recital by Michel Sciapiro. 


ssohn Hall, last Wednesday evening; January 
a young violinist, Michel Sciapiro, compelled attention 
Here 


i! M nde 


d forced many skeptically inclined to turn about 
violinist who has that sort of talent which not only 


mmands attention but also respect He surprised all 
those who heard him for the first time. So many fiddlers 
try to gain recognition by starting their climb on the rung 
arked New York, and so many get no farther, that a 


viewer attends the debut of a newcomer with dire mis- 


talent and ability displayed by this young man 


the first place, he elected to in 


ibove the ordinary. In 











MICHEL SCIAPIRO. 


would have stag- 
for the old 
es. It was indeed courageous to begin with the virtuo 
istic Sinding suite, the first 
raordinarily difficult and apt to lead the player into trouble 


himself with a program which 


gered most debutants and proved a test war 


movement of which is ex 


if things are not just right. But young Sciapiro had nerve 


ind confidence, and before he had played a dozen measures 





the eyes of all were wide open. He finished the suite in 
ravura style and disclosed himself as a violinist of great 
ibility But the real test came with the second number, 
the first movement of the Brahms concerto. 
ue Musicat Courter has been decrying, for many 
the practice of playing orchestral works on the piano, 
cially the accompaniments to concertos. It is detri 
ental to the composition as well as to the solo instru- 


concertos suffer mor: than others, but none 


nent Some 


SECOND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOU 
“NEW YORK’S MOST UNIQUE’ ORCHESTRAL ORGANIZATION” 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


NINA DIMITRIEFP, Soprano 
FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 


——SOLOISTS—— 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 








suffers more than this self same Brahms violin concerto, 
which does not go at all with piano; therefore it is rarely 
presented that way. The violinist who has really mastered 
it would not subject it or himself to such impairment. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the player found it be- 
yond him. He lacks, in addition, the necessary equipoise, 
maturity, insight and art adequately to present this great- 
est of all violin concertos, which is for the ripe artist only. 
He attacked it, however, with vim, and left little to be de- 
sired technically—but it was not Brahms. His own ca- 
denza was good and evidenced that he possessed decided 
talent in the line of composition. 

This young man has brains, and with greater experience 
he should grow into a player to be reckoned with. He 
has a proclivity for double stopping which he has mastered 
to an astonishing degree for one of his years. He draws 
a big tone; he has fleet fingers, generally true intonation, 
and his highest notes on the E string are beautifully clear 
and musical He is inclined, how- 
ever, to force things and to allow his youthful ardor to 
But these cre faults of inexperi- 
He has in him 
a great violinist, but he must labor to attain 


(a great satisfaction). 


carry him to excesses 
ence and immaturity and can be overcome 
the making of 
repose and artistic insight 
His other numbers were: Minuet (Beethoven), “Moment 
(Schubert), Hunga- 


rian dance (Brahms), and concerto in D major, with the 


Musicale” melodie (Tschakowsky), 
Sauret cadenza 

With the shorter pieces he accomplished cod results 
and the concerto gave him opportunity to display further 
his technical skill 





Christine Miller with Orchestra. 


Christine Miller’s numerous engagements this winter in- 
clude an appearance with the Cincinnati Orchestra in To- 
ledo, Ohio, March 21. The concert for which th: favorite 
contralto has been booked is to be given under the auspices 
of the Euridice Club of Toledo. Miss Miller is becoming 
Her singing with the New York 
recent Christmas week (in 


more and more popular 
Oratorio Society during the 
the performances of “The Messiah”) won many admirers 
vith the result of more engagements in the East.. Miss 
Miller mai e her first appearance in Buffalo, N. Y., January 
24, after which she immediatelv went West to sing for the 
St. Andrews Society in Toledo. January 30 and 31, she 
sang in Latrobe and Lima, Ohio. She is to have her first 
engagement with the Arion Club of St. Louis. Early in 
January the contralto gave three complete recital programs 
for the Tuesday Musicale of Pittsburgh, the Matinee Mu- 
sical of Duluth, Minn., and the Philharmonic Club of Ap- 
pleton, Wis. Miss Miller’s engagements this week include 
concerts in Youngstown, Ohio, and Sharon, Pa. 





Mrs. Bachus-Behr’s Sunday Musicale. 

Ella Bachus-Behr gave the first in a series of musicales 
Sunday of last week at her home, 69 West Eighty-eighth 
street. Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin were the guests of 
Many persons prominent in the musical and social 
world called to pay their respects and enjoy the musical 
program which was offered by Mrs. Merle Tillotson- 
Alcock, contralto; Bechtel Alcock, tenor, Franz Listemann, 
cellist, and Madame Behr at the piano. Mr. Listemann 
and the hostess played the Scharwenka sonata for piano 
and cello. Mrs. Alcock sang “Gypsy” songs by Dvorak 
and songs by Tosti, Beach and MacDowell. Mr. and Mrs. 
Alcock sang a number of duets which added much inter- 
est to a fine program. 


honor. 











Henry J. Williams, Harpist. 


Henry J. Williams, harpist of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, is an artist of genuine musical gifts. His play- 
ing both in solo work and the ensemble has brought him 
distinction. with the musical public of the progressive 
Northwest. The following notice refers to Mr. Williams’ 
share in a concert last month: 


Henry J. Williams, the 
orchestra, was down for one number and David 
Duggan, Chicago, was listed to sing two of the best 
known arias of Wagner. Nevertheless, despite the fact that Mr. 
Williams played with consummate artistry, the “orchestra was the 
thing.” Mr. Duggan was, unfortunately, a negligible quantity. 
Mr. Williams brought forth from the archaic shadows the instru- 
ment of poetry and romance and made it seem almost a modern 
Fee ” by 


It was really a soloist’s program, as 
harpist of the 


tenor, of 


voice. His solo was “La Danse de Parish-Alvars, which 





WILLIAMS. 


HENRY J 


he played with a delicacy and tonal grasp that made one almost 
forget the pianoforte, the harp’s natural successor, and wish that 
the old time instrument were heard more often in ordinary life. 
over half a century 
to express—a fairies’ 
Mr. Williams played 
brilliant. —Minneapolis 


This composition, composed by a young Jew 
ago, expresses exactly what it was 
dance; it brings up the shimmering picture. 
it perfectly and an 
Tribune, January 16, 


meant 


encore was not less 
IgIl. 





Gisela Weber in Boston and Chicago. 


The Gisela Weber Trio is to give a concert in Steinert 
Hall, Boston, Monday afternoon, February 7. The evening 
before the concert Madame Thomas will give a reception 
at the Parker House in honor of Madame Weber. 

The American Guild of Violinists of Chicago will have 
Madame Weber as guest of honor at the banquet which 
the organization will give in the spring. It is during this 
time of the year that Madame Weber will be playing at 
concerts in the Middle West. 
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San Francisco, Cal., January 23, 1911. 
Madame Gerville-Reache, the noted contralto, sang here 





during the first week in January. Her beautiful voice was 
much admired, and she was particularly praised for her in- 
terpretation of modern French songs. Her accompanist 
was Gyula Ormay, a San Francisco pianist 

neRre 

The Von Meyerinck School of Music gave an ancient 
German nativity play on December 29, at the California 
Club. It was sung in the original German. Following the 
play a program of fourteen vocal compositions was given, 
including old carols and Christmas songs. 

emer 

The Music Teachers’ Association of California gave its 
second pupils’ recital of the year in Century Club Hall, on 
January 17. 

nme 

The California Conservatory of Music has moved into 
the Kohler & Chase Building, where an entire floor is 
occupied. 

\ 

Cordelia Grylls, a vocal teacher, who has recently come 
to this coast from London, gave the Half Hour of Song 
on January 20 in Sherman, Clay & Co.'s recital hall. 

RRR 

Madame Tetrazzini, the great coloratura soprano, gave a 
return concert here on January 21, when San Franciscans 
showed the same enthusiasm and regard for the favorite 
singer as on her previous visit. 
neRe 

J. Stewart was given at St. 
This was the first time 


The new mass by Dr. 
Dominic’s Church on Christmas. 
the work has been heard, and it was received with a great 
deal of interest. Eva NAVONE Provost. 





INDIANAPOLIS MELODY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 26, 1911. 

On Monday evening David Bispham, Berrick Von Nor- 
den and the Baihle Trio were the principal artists who 
participated in an elaborate program given for the benefit 
of the Indianapolis Boys’ Club. The first part was de- 
voted to the one act play “Adelaide,” in which Mr, Bis- 
pham portrayed the character of Beethoven with striking 
fidelity to the popular conception of the great master’s 
personal appearance and temperament. The Baihle Trio, 
consisting of George Baihle, piano; P. Marinus Paulsen, 
violin, and Leroy Schwab, cello, nite tanec the mene. tl 





by appearing in Beethoven’s studio for a rehearsal which, 
incidentally, gave them an opportunity to play a number 
with advantage to themselves. During the remainder of 
the act Mr, Von Norden was heard in an effective rendi 
tion of the famous song, “Adelaide.” The second part oi 
the program was opened by the Baihle Trio, which gave 
a fine interpretation of Godard’s trio, op. 72. Mr. Bis- 
pham followed with two selections by American com- 
posers, taken from recent operas in which he has appeared, 
*Paoletta” and “The Cave Man.” Mr. Von Norden sang 
two numbers to the very evident delight of his audience, 
and was obliged to sing a double encore. The program 
was closed by Mr. Bispham’s recitation of “The Raven,” 
with musical accompaniment, in which he was ably as- 
sisted by Harry M. Gilbert at the piano. 
RRe 

Carl Beutel, pianist, and Johannes Miersch, violinist, 
gave the second of their series of sonata programs on 
Tuesday evening, and presented sonata for piano and 
violin by Henry Holden Huss, for the first time in this 
city. Their interpretation of the work was brilliant and 
effective, and its reception by the audience was enthusiastic 
toa marked degree. The remainder of the program was made 
up of solo numbers by the two artists mentioned. Glenn 
Friermood, baritone, who assisted, was in exceptionally 
fine form, and his singing of the aria from “L’Africaine” 
was artistically done. The usual demands for encores 
were made upon all of the performers, and a large audi- 
ence found much delight in the added numbers. 

RRR 

David Baxter, the eminent Scotch basso, was the-princi- 
pal soloist with the Caledonian Club in its celebration of 
Burns’ birthday, and his singing elicited much merited and 
spontaneous applause. GeEoRGE RAYMOND ECKERT. 





Parlow and Aldrich, Thursby’s Guests. 

Mariska Aldrich, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Kathleen Parlow, the great Canadian violinist, were 
the guests of honor at Emma Thursby’s fourth musicale 
Friday afternoon of last week at the Thursby residence in 
Gramercy Park. The musical program was given by Alois 
Trnka, the Bohemian violinist; Josephine Schaffer-Bethi- 
netti (a professional pupil of Miss Thursby’s), and two 
other pupils, Clara C. Strunk and Sophie Clark. Madame 
Bethinetti sang arias from “La Gioconda” and “Tosca”; 
Mr. Trnka played delightful numbers from his repertory; 
Miss Clark sang a group of Cadman’s “Indian Songs”; 
Alice Avery Wakeman, Mrs, Louis Herbert Smith and 
Ludmilla Vojacek were at the piaro. Among those present 
were: Mariska Aldrich, Frank Aldrich, Kathleen Parlow, 
General and Mrs. Stewart L. Woodford, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. Mannsell Schieffelin Crosby, Clara 
Louise Kellogg Strakosch, Flora Wilson, Mrs. Charles J 
Gould, Carl Strakosch, Mrs. Francis Loring, J. H. Loring, 
Miss Holland, Mrs. Raymond Cassinove Penfield, Miss 
Eno, Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Bodman, Mrs. George 
Washington Du Bois, Miss Ivins, Felice Lyne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Crawford Chenoweth, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Griswold Bourne, Mrs. Henry Place, l:oberta Rae, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Shannon Dunn, Dr. Morris Class 
and Mrs. John A. Drake. 

David Bispham will be the guest of honor Friday of this 
week. 
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About the “ American Indian Music Tali.” 

Where it is possible arrangements are being made for 
Dallmeyer Russell (pianist) and Paul K. Harper (tenor) 
to fill the dates which originally called for Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Paul K. Harper in the “American In- 
dian Music Talk.” Mr. Cadman, owing to poor health, 
has been compelled to give up his concert work for the 
season, and is at present in the Far West recuperating 

Probably no other person, with the exception of Nellie 
Richmond Eberhart, who wrote or selected the words for 
the Cadman songs, and Paul K. Harper, who has been 
identified with the composer of Indian music for a number 
of years, has been as closely associated with Mr. Cadman 
as Dallmeyer Russell. The friendship of these two young 
artists dates back many years to a time before the com- 
poser had written any piano compositions. His first piano 
number of any merit was composed while Dalimeyer Rus- 
sell was in Europe engaged in study and concert work and 
was the “March Fantastique,” which was dedicated to the 
pianist about three years ago. This piece was given its 
first public performance last year by Mr. Russell in Pitts- 
burgh. Other piano numbers by Cadman which were given 
premiere performances by Dallmeyer Russell are “The 
Pompadour’s Fan,” “Nubian Face on the Nile” and “To a 


” 7 





Vanishing Race. 

Owing to the success with which the “Indian Talk” has 
met during the past two seasons a large number of en- 
gagements were Looked this season calling for the services 
of Messrs. Cadr.an and Harper. These are the bookings 
that Messrs. Russell and Harper will fill with organiza- 
tions where such a change will be satisfactory t» all con- 
cerned. 

Che first of these dates was January I9 under the au- 
spices of the Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, III. 





Eva Mylott and the Gilbert Quartet. 
The following press notices, relative to the singing of 
Eva Mylott, recently at Quebec, have just come to hand: 


Under most favorable auspices the inaugural concert of the 
Knights of Columbus of this city took place in their handsome new 
hall, situated in rear of their building on Grande Allee, last night. 

Eva Myiott, the Australian contralto, was the soloist of the even 
ing. She is the possessor of a charming voice and her singing in 
the new hall last evening won for her high praise. 

Miss Mylott received hearty encores, which she so justly merited. 
rhe famous Australian vocalist, who has previously been seen here, 
sang in English, French, German and Italian last night.—Quebec 
Telegraph, January 18, 1911. 

The first public performance in the magnificent new hall of the 
Knights of Columbus, on Grande Allee, which took place last even- 
ing, was one which proved a fitting inauguration. The Gilbert 
String Quartet, with the assistance of Eva Mylott, the famous 
Australian contralto, proved to be a strong attraction and there 
was a large audience in attendance. 

The Quartet was fortunate in having the assistance of Eva Mylott, 
charming of presence, and fascinating in vocal talent. Miss My- 
lott is not unknown to the Quebecers, who have upon previous oc- 
casions set their seal of approval upon her glorious voice. Her 
selections last evening aroused the greatest of enthusiasm, and she 
was recalled after every one of her songs. Miss Mylott is the pos- 
sessor of a rich and tuneful voice, which is beautifully cultivated, 
and she sings right into the heart of her hearers. She rendered a 
wide selection of songs last night, which ranged from English to 
French and German to Italian. All were received with the same 
deep appreciation, and when in response to an encore Miss Mylott 
sang “The Land of the Leal,” she was greeted with an ovation. 
—Quebec Chronicle, January 18, rg11. 


Compositions of SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 
Published by 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


Ave Maria for Soprano 
Ave Maria for Orchestra: 
No. 2, 14 parts 
No. 3, Violin and Piano. 
Two ay 
No. 1, I Shall Return Again, for Bass or Baritone. 
No. . The Answer, for Soprano or Mezzo- ~ 5 ag 
Maidens Who Laughed Thru the Vines, for Baritone. 
Poetry by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Good-Bye, for Mezzo-Soprano 
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offered for the sixteenth public rehearsal 
Thomas Orchestra on Friday afternoon 
because of the appearance of 
The program in its en- 
prelude, “L’Aprés 
Midi d'un Faune”; cortege and “Air de Danse,” Debussy; 
rto, F minor, op. 82, Scharwenka; symphony No 2, 

D major, op, 73, Brahms Mr 
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jusual interest, 
Xaver ScharWenka as the soloist 
tirety follows: March, 


“Ecossaise” ; 


minor concerto, and played it in a mas- 
and composition were received 


is own | 
riy manner, Composer 
and enthusiasm, 

nee 
MacBurney, the well known Chicago vocal- 
Thursday even- 


vith great applause 


Thomas N 
ist, gave his aanual recital in Music Hall, 
ing, January 26, The program was a most comprehensive 
and interesting one, including French, German, Italian and 
The opening song Bianchi’s “Tu seconda 
i voti miei,” is new to Chicago, having been written in 
a year ago. Mr, MacBurney’s singing is 
especiaily marked by excellent enunciation, good diction 
hetic quality. The aria from “Pecheurs de 
Nadir,” was given an excellent reading and 
brought hearty applause from an audience composed of 

After the German group, in which Mr 
showed fine appreciation and understanding 
he was forced to respond with an encore. 


English numbers 
so ¢ ' ly 
song torm only 


and a sympat 
Perles,” “O, 


music lovers 
Mac Burney 

of that language, 
After the French group a dainty song of Massenet’s was 
given as an encore and pleased the audience greatly. This 
inger has improved in every detail since his appearance 
and shows plainly that he is a studious and 
noticeable in the last 
Downing’s song “June,” a dainty bit that 
hearers. The program in full follows: 
Bianchi; “Come raggio 


last season, 
conscientious worker Especially 
group was Mrs 
appealed to the 
“Tu seconda i voti miei” (1787), 
di sol (1695), Caldara; “Behold ‘Alone the Dewy Grass,” 
Haydn; “Licht,” Sinding; Wandern,” “Am 
Waldbach,” Kaun; “Uber ein Stiindlein,” “Unter Sternen,” 
Weingartner; “O, Nadir!” (“Pecheurs de Perles”), Bizet; 
“L/invitation au Voyage,” “Il pleure dans mon 
Voyageur,” Fauré; “La Cloche,” 
Mallinson; “The Sea,” Mac- 
“Night Musings,” Campbell- 
“Mary,” Andersen; “The Lark Now Leaves His 
Parker Marx E. Oberndorfer rendered 
support to the singer by his sympathetic 


“Nachtiges 


Duparc; 
ceur,” Debussy > “Le 


“Ek anore,” 


saint-3aecns ; 


” 


Dowell; “June,” Downing; 
Tipton ; 
Wat’ry Nest,” 
able and artisti 

ompan iment 

nme 

of Santa Fe, N. M,, 
‘onservatory), and Karl Formes, sang at 
also of the Bush 


Mary McFie, 
sush remple ( 


nai Temple, January 15. 


(a pupil of the 


Carl Pre sley, 
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stage training chestral instruments. 
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Mustrated # Catotogee Free on Bequest te 
A, Secretary 
interested. 
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Scharwenka chose as his 





Temple Conservatory, was pianist on this occasion. 
Vernon R. Short, tenor, student of William A. Willett, 


of the Bush Temple Conservatory, has been engaged by 
the Trinity Episcopal Church. William A. Willett, of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory, recently appeared with the 


Pauiist Choral Society. Mr. Willett also appeared in con- 
cert at the Oak Park Presbyterian Church. Mary McFie, 
contralto, will be soloist for the Chicago Rationalist 
Society, at the Garrick Theater, January 29. John Rankel 
will sing before this society February 5. Hildred Hanson, 
also of the Bush Temple Conservatory, appears with the 
same organization on February 12. Alice Wright Baker, 
pupil of Julie Rive-King, and Karl Formes, pupil of 
William A. Willett, will appear in a joint recital in the 
Bush Temple Conservatory Recital Hall, Thursday, 
Agnes Hope Pillsbury, pianist, of the Bush 
Conservatory, has been engaged by the Rock 
Island Musical Club to give a recital Thursday evening, 
February 2. Miss Pillsbury has also been engaged to give 
a recital in Winnetka, February 4 
neRre 
Emilio de Gogorza, the Spanish baritone, will come to 
Chicago for a song recital under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann, Sunday afternoon, February 19, in the Stude- 
baker Theater. This will be Mr. Gogorza’s only appear- 
ance in Chicago this season. 
nue 
Alessandro Bonci, the great tenor, will be heard for the 
first time in song recital in the Studebaker Theater, Sun- 
day afternoon, February 12, under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann. Mr. Bonci has prepared a beautiful and 
attractive program which includes several English songs. 
Harold O. Smith will be the accompanist. 
RnRre 
Francis Macmillen, the American violin virtuoso, will 
be heard in recital in the Studebaker Theater next Sunday 
afternoon, February 5, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann. Mr. Macmillen’s program contains the andante 
and rondo from Mozart, chaconne by Bach, meditations by 
introduction and rondo capriccioso by Saint- 
Saéns, and concerto in F sharp minor by Ernst. 
nrmrer 
Rosa Olitzka, contralto of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, was associated in the Pianola-Piano recital on 
Tuesday afternoon, January 24. These recitals are very 
interesting this season and draw large audiences of stu- 
dents and musicians interested in the Pianola-Piano as a 
method of accompaniment. Mr. MacDermid, who is at 
the instrument on each occasion, has proved most efficient 
in accompanying the various soloists and has perfected the 
art of mechanical playing to a high degree. On this occa- 
sion Madame Olitzka sang the romanza from “La Gio- 
and the large audience was most enthusiastic over 
her excellent interpretation of this aria. She has long 


February 2. 
Temple 


Glazunow, 


conda” 


been famed as a contralto of unusual range and the pos- 
sessor of a voice of sympathetic quality. She demon- 
strated both these qualities ii this particular appearance 
and her singing met with such success that after repeated 
applause she favored the audience with an encore beauti- 
fully sung. The program was concluded by her singing of 
Liszt’s “Die Lorelei” and seldom has Chicago heard a 
better interpretation of this work. 
nee 
The American Conservatory student's string orchestra 
will give a concert Tuesday evening, January 31, in Kim- 
ball Hall, under the direction of Herbert Butler, conduc- 
tor. Harriet Hertz-Seyl, soprano, and Dorothy Lynch, 
violinist, will be the soloists. 
RRR 
Advanced pupils of Heniot Levy and Karleton Hackett 
gave a recital in Kimball Recital Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
January 28, under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory of Music. 
Ree 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, one of Chicago’s most talented 
singers, leaves next week for Toronto, Canada, where she 
will appear for the second time with the Mendelssohn 
Choir of that city as soloist in “The Children’s Crusade.” 
Ree 
Last Saturday morning’s musical program in Ziegfeld 
Hall attracted the largest audience of the season to the 
college building, and proved sufficiently attractive to hold 
the entire assembly through a recital by vocal, violin and 
piano students and an operatic presentation by pupils of 
the school of opera, under the direction of Kurt Donath. 
The numbers were executed brilliantly. Opera pupils sang 
scene two from the third act of Weber’s “Freischiitz,” 
with Mr. Donath assisting at the piano. The college an- 
nounces that tickets for the morning matinees, originally 
issued for the first series, will be accepted for the second 
series, from January 7 to May 6. 
Ree 
Ruby E, Natwick, a student of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, who recently won the first prize offered for contraltos 
by the Welsh Eisteddfod Association, will be heard in re- 
cital during the early part of next month. 
neRre 
Elsa Heiser-Kellner, a Milwaukee soprano, made her 
debut in the Pabst Theater, where she was well received 
by a critical audience. Madame Kellner’s program in- 
cluded several well sung arias and a dainty song of Alfred 
Oberndorfer’s entitled “Fruehling,” which received such 
applause that a repetition was necessary. Madame Kellner 
had the able assistance of Marx E. Oborndorfer as accom- 
panist, and the daily papers had this to say regarding Mr. 
Oberndorfer’s qualities: 
Mr. Oberndorfer has that keen sense of anticipation and a due 
regard to the quantity of tone, which qualities are the essentials 


of artistic accompanying. A solo number would have been most 
welcome.—The Sentinel. 





Marx E. Oberndorfer played the accompaniments with authority 
and certainty.—The Journal 





Marx E. Oberndorfer, well known and well liked in Milwaukee, 
played artistic piano accompaniment.—The Free Press. 





Marx Oberndorfer’s beautiful accompaniments were of the kind 
that appeal to the connoisseur, his playing at this concert raising 
him still higher in the estimation of artistic people and the public. 


—The Wisconsin, 
eee 
The Chicago Musical Art Society, Frederick Stock, di- 
rector, has postponed its first concert to Tuesday evening, 
February 14. This has been deemed necessary because of 
the absence of several of the tenor contingent, 
nee 
Josephine Fuchs, pupil of Theodore S. Bergey, has been 
engaged by the Elma Smith Company to take the place of 
Bessie Andrus in an Eastern concert tour. 
ANNETTE K, Devries. 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra. 

(he interest felt throughout the musical world in the 
modern French music lent additional interest to this week’s 
program of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Debussy num- 
ber, “The Sea,” three symphonic sketches, being included 
for the first time. The reading by the orchestra was won- 
derful, with all the light and color necessary for the vary- 
ing effects of this composition, of which Carl Pohlig gave 
a very effective interpretation. “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
by Berlioz, was never heard to better advantage. This 
symphony gives great scope for effective work, and from 
dream” to the witches’ 


the dainty love melody of the 
orgy the various moods fairly swayed the audience into 
enthusiastic applause. The final number on the program, 
vorspiel to “Parsifal,” is a favorite number and as usual 
received a careful rendition. 

The seventeenth pair of concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will present: Overture, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte” 
(Sinigaglia) ; symphony in D minor (Franck) ; piano con 
certo in E flat major (Liszt), played by Ferruccio Busoni; 
“Les Preludes” (Liszt). The soloist will lend unusual 
interest to the program both with reference to his work 
as an artist and composer and for the very high place 
his compositions have taken in the musical world. Aside 
from this, Busoni is recognized as one of the greatest 
living interpreters of Liszt. This will mark his only ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia with orchestra, and owing to 
the character of the occasion the prices for the single sale 
for these concerts have been increased by the manage- 
ment. . 

[he program for the eighth popular concert of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra is as follows: “Wedding March” 
(conducted by the composer, Goepp), suite for flute and 
orchestra (Godard), reverie from the “Forest” symphony 
(Raff), overture, “Mignon” (Thomas); Micaela’s aria 
from “Carmen” (Bizet), Blanche Friedman; overture, “La 
Muette de Portici” (Auber); “Rakoczy March” (Liszt). 

RRR 

At the Sunday afternoon organ recital at St. James 
Church, January 22, Wesley Sears was assisted by Thad- 
ddeus Rich, concertmeaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Mr. Sears has made these recitals quite a feature of the 
Sunday services at St. James. 

eer 

Walter St. Clare Knodle will be the accompanist at a 
recital to be given by Antonio E. Bleiha (violinist), 
February 12, for the Y. H. A. S. 

nere 

Gadski and Wagner—names synonymous after once hav- 
ing heard the great soprano in her sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the Wagnerian music—were never heard to bet- 
ter advantage than on Monday afternoon with the New 


York Philharmonic Orchestra under the baton of Gustav 
Mahler, The reading of the program was given with a 
depth of understanding marvelous in its interpretation and 
intense in its portrayal of the various moods, The en- 
semble work of the orchestra is to be commended for its 
smoothness and finesse. 
RRR 
John McCormack, the famous Irish tenor, and Marie 
Narelle, singer of Irish ballads, will give a joint recital 
in the Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, January 
31. This concert is looked forward to with much interest 
by a large circle of musicians and patrons of the art. 
RRR 
Perley Dunn Aldrich, the well-known baritone, was the 
soloist at the Unitarian Society of Germantown vesper ser- 
vice on Sunday afternoon, singing “It is Enough” from 
“Elijah” (Mendelssohn) and “Turn Ye to Me” (Dvorak). 
Mr. Aldrich has a voice well calculated to bring out all 
richness and beauty necessary to the great oratorio and 
it was given with wonderful effect. At the Manuscript 
Society concert on Wednesday evening Mr. Aldrich sang 
a group of songs accompanied by the composer, Gertrude 
Swift. 
RnRe 
At the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music two 
most enjoyable recitals were given on the afternoons of 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. The works pre- 
sented included several numbers by Gilbert Raynolds 
Combs, the director of the conservatory, and they were 
admirably rendered. At the eighth Thursday evening re- 
cital given by the Beta Chapter, Sinfonia, the soloists Clar- 
ence M. Cox (violin), Earle E, Beatty and Virginia Sny- 
der (pianist) presented a program. of unusual interest, 
since it included the “Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg) for piano 
duet. It was well interpreted, also the violin sonata in D 
major (Raff). 
RRR 
Philadelphia musical events for the following week are: 
Monday afternoon—Recital by Bartram Peacock, New York bari- 
tone, Ethel Altemus Studio. 
Monday evening—‘Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
Tuesday afternoon—Matinee musical concert, Orpheus Club 
Tuesday evening—John McCormack, Irish tenor, in recital, Acad- 
emy of Music; Lydia Longscope, soprano, and Dorothy Johnstone- 
Baesler, harpist, recital, Griffith Hall; Flonzaley Quartet, Wither- 
spoon Hall. 
Wednesday evening—Popular concert, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
Phillips Jenkins recital, 


Academy of Music; “Thais,” 
Thursday afternoon—Mrs. 
Rooms. 
Thursday evening—Lewis J. Howell recital, Witherspoon Hall; 
Bethany Orchestra concert at the “John Wanamaker” Church. 
Friday afternoon—The Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music 
Friday evening, “The Girl of the Golden West,” Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
Saturday afternoon—‘“Tales of Hoffmann,” Metropolitan Opera 


Orpheus 


House. 
Saturday evening—“Lucia,” Metropolitan Opera House; the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music. 
RRe 
The Philadelphia Operatic Society in its presentation of 
the opera “Faust” in the Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening well deserves ali praise bestowed upon it. As a 
finished and smooth performance it was hard to realize 
that one was listening to non-professionals, to a certain 
extent, for in the manner of stage presence, good voice 
and splendid interpretation, the entire performance was a 
revelation. Paul Althouse (Faust) possesses a voice of 
rare sweetness and rich in dramatic quality. He gave a 
splendid reading of the part and should have a brilliant 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS’ CHURCH CHOIR 
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future. Helen Macnamee ‘iliac was pleasing. Le- 
nora Sindel (Siebel), Miriam Rubin (Martha), Frank M 
Conly (Mephisto), Horace R. Hood (Valentine) and 
Harry J. Conwell (Wagner) completed the cast. 
RRR 

On Tuesday evening, January 
Quartet will give the second and last concert of the sea- 
son in Witherspoon Hall. 
of extreme interest. 


31, the famous Flonzaley 
The program proves to be one 


RRR 

Seconding his triumph of a few weeks ago with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, .Mischa Elman again dem- 
onstrated to his audience the marvelous technic, versatile 
style, intense artistry and mastery of his profession in a 
program well calculated to tax to the utmost every phase 
of expression possible to a violinist. 

MENA QUEALE. 





OPERA ANDO CONCERTS IN BALTIMORE, 

Battimoxe, Md., 

Never has a more beautiful production been given here 

than Verdi’s “Aida” by the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand 

Opera Company, on Thursday evening, January 26. The 

Lyric was packed to the utmost, and the brilliant audience 
an enthusiastic one. 


January 25, 191! 


nRne 
On Saturday, January 28, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, had its first appearance here this season. The 
program was divided into two parts—the first being the 
“Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert. Part second com- 
prised a unique feature, called by the conductor “A 
Mediaeval Christmas Mystery Play” set to music by 
Walter Damrosch. 
i 

With the opening of the opera season many other beau- 
tiful musical attractions have come to Baltimore and 
served to make this past week a memorable one to music 
lovers. On Tuesday afternoon Madame Schumann-Heink 
gave a recital in Ford’s Theater. Crowds thronged to 
hear the great contralto, who sang superbly. Her pro- 
gram consisted of: Aria from “Sapho,” Gounod; arias, 
“Ah, Mon Fils,” from “Le Prophete,” Meyerbeer; aria 
from “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; shepherd song 
Wagner; “O, Rest in the Lord,” 
Mendelssohn; Brahms; “Wie Dazumal,” 
“Wiegenlied,” Herrmann; “The Erl-King,” 
“When I Am Dead,” Chadwick; “Light,” 
»” Salter; “Child’s Prayer,” Harold. 
nReR 

On Friday afternoon, January 27, the tenth Peabody re- 
cital was given by Emmanuel Wad, pianist, and his pro- 
gram was as follows: sonata, op. 90, Beethoven; vaise de 
concert, Glazounow; three etudes, Chopin; twelve etudes, 
Chopin; twelve etudes, Chopin. Mr. Wad has the dis- 
tinction of being the first pianist who has ever played all 
of the Chopin etudes on one program. Each one was 
played with splendid effect and his recital was a great 
JoserHINeE WILLIAMS. 


from “Tannhauser,” 
“Liebestreu,” 
Prochazka; 
Schubert; 


Bauer; “Cry of Rachel 


success, 


Helen Waldo Under the Brown Management. 


Helen Waldo, who has become celebrated for her in- 
imitable impersonations of “Child Life” in songs, is under 
the management of E. S. Brown. Miss Waldo has an 


agreeable contralto voice and makes a charming picture in 


her juvenile costumes, 
Most Reliable in America for Charch 
Positions 
Suite 2-3 Carnegie Hall 
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ee me i eee 2 os tis he heartily as a true, competent exponent of the Italian Bel Canto. 
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memorable concert was that of Helga and Egon 
Petri, the gifted children of our well known konzert- 
ister, Petri Egon’s execution of the piano numbers 
really remarkable, while Helga was wonderful in the 
“Ich hért ein Bachlein singen,” “Auf dem 
“Ave Maria.” On the program, to 
ere some old French songs, the “Kinderlieder” of Mous 
Weingartner, Humperdinck and 
“Prelude, Aria et Finale,” and 
“Sonnambula” were the 


Schubert songs, 
er zu singen,” and 


rsky, and songs of 
César Franck’s 
Liszt's ‘‘Benediction de Dieu” and 
best done of the piano works. 
nenre 
Prof. Max Pauer gave his last concert of this season in 
Vereinshaus He played the “Wanderer” fantasie by 
ubert, “Rondo Brillant” of Weber, and selections by 


Scarlatti and Haydn, also a number of Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words,” the berceuse and “Reiter” pol 
naise, among other things, of Chopin, Pauer played with 
inusual fire and aplomb, and quite took his hearers by 
storm The many recalls at the last assumed the form of 


Rene 


At the third Philharmonic concert our redoubtable 
\merican pianist and composer, Leopold Godowsky, now 

the head of the Meister Schule in the Vienna Con- 
ervatory, was one of the soloists. He gave a magnificent 
performance of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, 
nd played also his own arrangement of Chopin’s “An 


lante Spianato and Polonaise” in E flat major for piano 


orchestra; Liszt’s “Waldesrauchen” and the Spanish 
apsody, in all of which he shone resplendently Phe 
nger of the evening, Emmi Leisner, is the possessor of 


which she uses with great intelligence 
‘Ich denke oft aus blaue Meer,” and Schu 
bert’s “Dem Unendlichen” were her best numbers. The 


i re ito voice, 


Weingartner’s 


acceptable rendering of Beethoven's 
In the atelier of Freiherr von 


chestra gave an 
overture to “Prometheus.” 
Schlippenbach a select number of invited guests assembled 
hear Godowsky play his new sonata in E minor, a work 
force and individuality 
ere 
Jaques-Dalcroze’s lieder 


Madame abend was interesting 


and attractive and can be considered a success. 
RRAer 
\t the second evening of the Roth Trio the program 
prised the D minor trio of Schumann, the B major 
trio of Brahms, op. 8 (new edition), and some very inter- 
ections from Otto Schmid’s “Musik and Sach- 
Hofe,” which Professor Roth played as soloist ‘with 
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of the ballet corps of our Royal Opera, Clara and Martha 
Gabler, had devoted long time and study with Buchmayer 
preparatory to these performances, and were artistic and 
charming in their wonderful portrayal of these old and 
stately steps. E. P. Frissexy, 


great finish and peediene characterization as to wie and 
delivery. Professor Roth seems never to have played so 
well as this season, while the masterly cantilena of Herr 
Joh. Smith and the poetical feeling and rich tone of Dr. 
Biihlau all work together for a most delightful ensemble. 
Two programs of the Music Salon of Professor Roth have 
been of unusual value and interest. Fred Erhard, musi- 
cian and reciter, delivered with overwhelming power the 
“Enoch Arden” of Tennyson, set to music by 
Strauss. A trio by Ernst Naumann for piano, violin and 
viola, and a quintet of Ewald Strasser for piano, two violins, 
viola and cello were on the next program and were finely 
performed by Professor Roth, Konzertmeister Schiemann 
and Gertrude Matthaes as to the first, by Herr F. Wernow, 
Dr. Biilau, Fraulein Matthaes and the Herrn Schiemann 
and Smith as to the second, both bearing the marks of 
able musicianship and sustained power. 
eRe 

The Beethoven-Brahms evening of Percy Sherwood was 
very well attended by his many Dresden friends. Mr. 
Sherwood had taken upon himself an almost herculean 
task in performing on the same evening two such great 
and difficult works as the op. 3, of Beethoven, and the 
variations of Brahms on a theme of Handel, besides 
Beethoven’s op. 27, No. 1 (sonata quasi fantasia), and a 
large number of other compositions by Brahms. The fact 
that Mr. Sherwood had almost disabled a finger may have 
accounted for some lack of clearness and accuracy in at- 
tack and phrasing, but taken as a whole, the work was a 
monumental testimony to his great musical capacity and 
wonderful powers of endurance; further, the real musical 
content was delivered as by a musician who thoroughly 
understands and feels the musical worth and greatness of 
Pure musical enjoyment 





OPERA IN CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 26, 1911. 

The much heralded “midwinter season of grand opera in 
Cleveland,” which, it must be said with a blush, consisted 
of a single night’s performance last Thursday, was not 
what might be called an unqualified success. Indeed, “ 
cess,” qualified or not, is scarcely the word to be used when 
one considers the obstinate way in which Clevelanders kept 
their hands in their pockets when they were urged from 
the standpoint of musical patriotism to lay down seven 
round dollars on the glass ledge of the Hippodrome box 
office for a ticket entitling them to hear a double perform- 
ance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I] Pagliacci,” with 
Dalmores and Caruso in the respective leading roles. It is 
claimed by the Hippodrome management that the house 
was almost entirely sold out for “Salome.” When a mem- 
ber of the “Salome” cast succumbed to sudden illness the 
double bill aforementioned was put on. The house was 
but half filled. Four boxes out of a possible twelve, half 
the first floor, three-fourths of the balcony and all the 
gallery were occupied. All else was vacuous. Why? 
Perhaps the Hippodrome management had not sold as 
many seats for the Salome performance, in view of the 
flerce campaign waged against it, as it alleged; perhaps 
Cleveland is a city that will pay seven dollars cheerfully to 
see the Salomian wiggles, but not to hear magnificent voices 
of those true artists, Caruso and Dalmores; or, perhaps 
Cleveland thinks it is not right to be compelled to pay 
seven dollars to hear performances of “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ especially as the Hippodrome has 
such an enormous seating capacity. Who knows? It 
would be interesting to know the innermost thoughts of 
the Hippodrome management on this question. But when 
it comes to the artistic side of the night of grand opera 


poem, 


the work he has taken in hand. 
was the result. 
unre 

\n event which was awaited for some ‘time with interest 
and anticipation on the part of the general public was the 
exposition of the old French dance forms belonging to the 
seventeenth century, which Professor Buchmayer has ex- 
plained and annotated so ably, and of which performances praise must take the place of scepticism. Principals, chorus 
were given last April. Although we have the musical form and orchestra were superb. In “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
of all these old style dances composed for instruments as Jean Korolewicz as Santuzza, Tina di Angelo as Lela, 
in the suites of Bach, like the gigue, the passepied, the Charles Dalmores as Turiddu, Armond Crabbe as Alfio and 
courant, the minuet sarabande, bourée, allemande, etc., yet Ferrar Pattini as Lucia made up the cast. Attilio Parilli 
there existed no records of exact information which were directed. In “Pagliacci” Madame Zepilli as Nedda, Ar- 
legible or comprehensible except in the “Coreographie mond Crabbe as Silvio, Signori Costa as Tonio, Ventur as 
Feuillets” (1700), contained only the number Beppe and Caruso as Canio were the principals. Campanini 
and names of the different steps, but no directions or ex- conducted and received as great an ovation for his splendid 
planations as to their performance. However, Professor work as did Caruso. From every standpoint it was the 
Buchmayer with great patience and after long research has_ best performance of grand opera that has been given in 
been able with the aid of old German and English works _ this city. 
containing descriptions of these dances to arrive at a com- 
plete understanding of the exact manner in which they 
Without going into the detailed account 


and these 


RRR 


The Opera Club has engaged the Euclid Avenue Garden 
j bie Theater for the week of May 22 for a production of “The 
such as Buchmayer gave at the recent seance in the V ereins- Mikado,” “The Bohemian Girl” and “Erminie” The club 
haus, it will be sufficient to state that he described the begins rehearsal on “The Mikado” next Monday. Charles 
measures and rhythms, the dress and manners of the G. Sommer has been chosen by the club as director for 
period, showed in what respect they differed from the snece performances. Geraldine Watrous, Francis Sadlier 


commonly accepted ideas which have prevailed for years, and Mrs. Wm. G Cleland are among the vocalists who 
and in every way ai an abs , -nta- a roi Hae 
1 in every way aided an absolutely correct representa have been engaged for the principal roles. 


tion. Buchmayer played admirably his arrangements for 
Ree 


piano of the music originally composed for orchestra by 
such men as Henri d’Anglebert, Couperin, Lully and Madame Sembrich, assisted by Frank La Forge, the 
noted composer-pianist, will give a recital of folk songs in 


others of that olden time, so that one could get an accurate 
idea of the different accents, etc. The two chief members the Grays’ Armory Friday night. R. N. O’NeEtr. 
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PROVIDENCE MUSICAL NEWS, 


Provipence, R. I., January. 26, 1914 

Pavel L. Bytovetzski, a prominent violinist of this city, 
has completed his work, “Progressive Graded Technique 
for the Violin,” which has been purchased for publication 
by the White-Smith Company, which is considered to be 
one of the most comprehensive treatises on- the subject 
ever written. The work is divided into three parts: Vol. 
I, “Development of Finger Strength, and Indepeadence in 
All Positions.” Vol. II, “Double Stopping,” and Vol. ITI, 
‘Bowing Studies.” It will be out about March 1. 

RRR 

Mischa Elman’s first appearance this season in this city 
was on January 3 with the Boston Symphony. He chose 
for his solo Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony” and, of course, 
played it exquicitely. 

neRre 

Loyal Phillips Shane is to be one of the soloists ‘n 
“Faust,” given in Gloucester, Mass., by the Choral Society 
on January 31. 

RRR 

Xaver Scharwenka celebrated his birthday this month by 
playing a recital before the Providence Musical Associa- 
tion. The recital was one of the concerts in the Students’ 
Course Series, of which Lucy H. Miller is manager. Mr. 
Scharwenka was also entertained after the recital at the 
Providence Art Club, by one of his old friends, Hans 
Schneider, director of the Hans Schneider Piano School. 
Mr. Schneider has recently been appointed musical direc- 
tor of the Rhode Island National Guard. Among the 
curios of recent yeafs, is a piano built by Does, of Am- 
sterdam, in 1595. This ancient instrument has come into 
the possession of Mr, Schneider, who is having it repaired 
and will use it in coming recitals. The 126th recital of the 
school took place on. January 11 in Recital Hall. 

RrRre 

The regular monthly meeting of the Rhode Island 
branch of the National Association of Organists was called 
to order by the president, Myron C. Ballou, at his studios 
on January 12. The speaker of the evening was Frank E. 
Streeter, organist of the Mathewson Street M. E. Church, 
who gave a most delightful talk on “My Sunday Mornings 
With Widor in the Organ Loft.” Discussion and a social 
hour followed, in which new members were gained. The 
following is a list of members to date: Myron C. Ballou, 
Bertha Antoinette Hall, Arthur H. Ryder, Newell L. Wil- 
bur, Elizabeth Slater, Sanford E. Hawkins, Harry A. 
Casey, C. Le Roy Grinnell, Lemuel G. Carpenter, George 
H. Lomas, Emma Louise Greene, A. Lacey-Baker, Paul A. 
Colwell, William Moss, Walter Gardiner Dawley, Frank 
E. Streeter, Charles F. Kelley, Florence Ames, Susie E. 
Brown, Mrs. C. Sidney Smith, Herbert F. Towne, Gene 
W. Ware and Charles V. Cronk. 

nee 

Providence had the pleasure for the first time a week 
ago of listening to Anton Witek and his wife, Vita Witek, 
in concert-recital of a fine program as follows: 

“Kreutzer Sonata” (Beethoven), chromatische fantasie 
and fugue (Bach), concerto in D major (Paganini), rondo 
capriccioso (Mendelssohn), rhapsodie hongroise, No. 14 
(Liszt), “Faust Fantasie” (Sarasate). The refinement of 
judgment exhibited by both players at this recital was 
most satisfying, and it is realized that such cannot be the 
case except with the very best artists. Mrs. Cross, director 
of the Listeners, is to be credited for having given this 
city the opportunity of hearing such a fine performance. 

nme 

Sefore the same club Cecil Fanning, the popular baritone, 
sang for the fourth time on Monday evening. Mr. Fan- 
ning is a great favorite with the club and a full house 
greeted him. He was best in the group of Southern songs 
and Loewe’s “Der Erlkénig.” H. P. Turpin, as usual, did 
ample service at the piano and in prefacing Mr. Fanning’s 
songs with analyses and explanations. 

RRme 

At the fifth annual recital of Signor Gilli’s pupils in the 
Lamperti Opera Club, he was formally presented with a 
gold ring set with a solitary ruby. The soloists were Mary 
gan, Alice Kehoe, G. A. Rainville, D. Mucino, Mr. Astol- 
fo, R. Calando and Signor Gilli. John H. Cliff was the 
accompanist. The program consisted of arias, duets and 
(uartets of the standard operas, mostly old Italian. 

nme 

\gain the American Band has changed its director; this 
time Warren R. Fales, the well known musical philanthro 
pist, holds the position and it is hoped that the band will 
retain the efficiency it enjoyed years ago when the late D. 
W. D. Reeves was at its head. 

RnR Pe 

The Providence Orchestral School, a comparatively new 
organization, Roswell H. Fairman, director and manager, 
gave its first public recital last week in Memorial Hall. In 
this organization is held the nucleus of a symphony orches- 
tra. No better material can be found anywhere and a 
better director than Mr. Fairman could not be wished for. 
It simply remains for the people of this city to encourage, 
Support and appreciate, for the aim is to build up as good 


an orchestra as possible and with the talent located here 
the orchestra should be one of no meager quality. Each 
number of the program was played well, but the per- 
formance of the symphony by Haydn deserves more credit. 
In such pieces as Schumann’s “Traumerei” the weak points 
in the playing become prominent, and an orchestra must 
be of more than average quality to give a fair rendering. 
May Ellis and Sara Kennard Corbett played the brilliant 
solo parts of Bach’s 
well. Mr. Fairman is to be highly commended and en- 
couraged in this work and urged to prepare more recitals 
of like character. 


concerto for two violins very 


RRR 

The Narragansett Choral Association of Peacedale, R. I, 
held its first performance of the season last week with the 
production of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Minnehaha.” The chorus did excel- 
lently. The were warmly appreciated. Loyal 
Phillips Shawe receiving much applause for the fine rendi- 
tion of the difficult baritone solos in ‘‘Minnehaha.” Helen 
Ames and Marjorie Culverwell sang a soprano duet, “I 
Waited for the Lord,” which was exquisitely sung. Dr. 
Jordan conducted. 


Praise” and 


soloists 


mRR 
sall was the assisting soloist at one of 
Mrs. Child’s recitals this month. Miss Ball continues to 
her masterly violin playing. 
Mrs. Child’s pupils showed careful training in technic and 
2, ROTEL SERENE SS RE et 
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in the interpretative side of their 


RRR 

Warren R. Fales, the new leader of the American Band, 
made his initial appearance in that capacity last evening 
and was warmly received by a large audience in Infantry 
Hall, where the band gave a concert under the auspices 
of the Franklin Lodge No. 23, I. O. O. F. When the 
concert was half completed, United States District Attor- 
ney Charles A, Wilson, a long time friend of Mr. Fales, 
stepped to the platform and presented to him a gold badge 
on behalf of his friends and fellow musicians of Provi- 
dence, General Wilson spoke of the band’s history, nam- 
ing those who had been instrumental in building it up and 
giving ita national reputation. Louise Arnold Kenyon, so 
prano, assisted, and Bowen R. Church, cornetist; Claude 
Spary, trombone, and Fred Padley, piccolo, rendered solos 
“Eighth Regiment March” 
“Tromphle” (Rubinstein) ;, 


rhythm more than 


playing. 


The program consisten of 


(Reeves); overture fantasy, 
“Danse Characteristique” and ‘Danse Russo” (Tschaikow- 
sky); piccolo solo, “Fantasia Pastorale,” by Fred Padley ; 
“Shepherd’s Life in the Alps” (Kling); song, “Gai Pap 
lion” (Hawley), by Miss Kenyon; angelus from “Scenes 
Pittoresque” (Massenet), “A Southern Wedding” (Lot 
ter), cornet and trombone duet from “Aida,” by Messrs 
Church and Spary; fantasie burlesque on old and humor- 
ous melodies (Kappey) ; Come, Oh, My 
Hero,” from “The Chocolate Soldier” (Strauss), by Miss 


song, “Come, 


Kenyon; selection from ballet “Excelsior” (Morenco) ; 
“Figoro’s Wedding” (Mozart). 
nner 


\ very enjoyable recital was that given at the studio of 
Harriet Eudora Barrows, when she introduced her pupil, 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, assisted by Dora Boucher (violin), 
and Gene W. Wau (piano). Madame Fournier is gifted 
with a contralto voice of unusually wide range and a 
mellowed richness. The accurate pitch of her tones and a 
perfect articulation made her group of songs a real de 
light to her large audience. She was, perhaps, best in the 
French group and in the “Will o’ the Wisp’ (Spross), and 
“Flower Rain” (Schneider), the latter of which fairly 
sparkled with life and gaiety. Mile. Boucher and Mr. Wau 
added greatly to the pleasure of the program. 

nRe*e 

For the first time in the history of the State, occurre/ 

the consecration service of Rhode Island’s Bishop. This 


service was solemnized at the Cathedral Church early in 
the month, when the Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, Jr. 
received the holy orders. The music for the occasion 
was most impressive and deeply devotional: “Come Unto 
Me” (Coudrey), “They That Wait Upon the Lord” 
(Stainer), and communion service in A (Gounod) be- 
ing extremely well rendered by the choir under the direc- 
tion of George F. Wheelright, and Mrs. George F. Wheel 
right (organist). 
zerere 

The Frébel Hall series, under the competent manage- 

ment of Lucy H 


cess. 


Miller, have been termed one grand suc- 
The first concert was a piano recital by Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel. As always, her interpreattons were beautifully 


proportioned and convincingly authoritative. One recol 
lects afterward how ample and controlled were the technic 
and coloring displayed—at the time, the listener's impres- 
sion was a purely musical one: the compositions themselves 
In the Schu- 
Madame Charbonnel’s interpretative 
grasp was especially apparent, though each of the numbers 
by Beethoven, Debussy and Liszt was also made to speak 
true to its native accent. The program itself was excel- 


were presented with compelling sympathy 


mann “Papillons,” 


lently ordered and combined thus: Sonata, op. 27, 
No. 1 (Beethoven), “Papillons’ (Schumann), concert 
etude (MacDowell), nocturne, “A Night in Gran- 
ada,” and prelude (Debussy), ballet music from 


“Rosamunde” (Schubert-Fischoff), “Marionettes” (Stcher- 
batcheff), rhapsodie No. 13 (Liszt). Beatrice Hereford, 
the English monologist, commanded the attention of the 
audience at the second concert. Miss Hereford created a 
pleasure to hear her 
At the last concert Alice Preston (soprano) was 
Leon Van Vliet 
(accompanist). Miss Preston has a 


fine impression and it would be a 
often. 
assisted by Gene Ware 


voice of pleasing 


(cellist), and 


quality and high range. 
Arthur Foote’s 


Her medium register is especially 
good. “Land o' the Leal” was given a 
most effective rendering and was applauded with much en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Van Vliet’s soul fairly sings through his 
instrument. He certainly is a true artist. The smaller 
group of his program was played in as fine a manner as 
could be wished for. Mr. Ware’s firm but delicately 
played accompaniments added greatly to the success of the 
concert 
Rn Re 

rhrough a mistake of the last Providence letter, John 
McCormack’s concert in Infantry Hall was not noted. This 
concert will take place on February 1. He will be assisted 
by Nina Dimitrieff (soprano) and Felix Fox (pianist). A 
full account of the concert will be given in the next letter 
BertHA ANTOINETTE HALL. 





Cecile M, Behrens’ Musicale. 

In the White and Gold Hall of the Hotel Plaza, last 
Friday afternoon, Cécile M. Behrens gave a musical in 
which she presented herself as teacher, pianist and accom 
panist. Mrs, Behrens’ contributions were, as always, artis- 
tic and afforded much delight to her hearers. Ciara 
Schmitt, a young pupil of Mrs. Behrens, displayed in her 
playing that she had been well taught and possesses ex- 
cellent talent. David Schmidt showed considerable skill 
and played his violin solos with taste. Katherine Fleming- 
Hinrichs also gave pleasure with her vocal selections. 
Following is the program: 


PUEIGE BS ccncoscenrvceepecusioscasceeceess ; ccoccececec eee 
MN ince yhescnnancuccabicedavensetde claagconnientieaais Mason 
reine PeeQeeet: 6.006 civcnsidactemda theese cktttidctacett Liszt 
Clara Schmitt. 
UN . vadeneunthadiaaibesdtianaasdes rere eee Chopin 
Cécile Behrens and David Schmidt 
PROG 6 cdecngcas cunsvecgesccusSdesedaencusckevcatewesens Cadman 


Blue Danube ...... - Schulz-Euler 


Goewe We, Ttet TRB vc carne sicaqvasvnatecaedan . Massenet 
Ah, Love but a Day....... Beach 
Er ist’s pS ry s a . Wolf 
Katherine Fleming-Hinrichs. 
re Ambrosio 
SOPEMOES ccccccces Drdla 
David Schmidt 

as DEN oo 0 kk cahdacece Mason 
PIN on 00 0 ccd giwiseceétsagecsiacten stckgecs Dvoral 
ge eee oe as Sach Chopin-Liszt 
BOE savses ocsenue e Lig 

Ballade, A flat =e . Chopi 


Cécile M. Behrens 


Francis Rogers at the Universities. 


During the month of February Francis Rogers will sing 


‘ 1 


at five of the large Eastern universities; Harvard, Yale 


Columbia, Princeton and Bryn Mawr. In addition, he will 


he heard in concert in Flushing, Waterbury, Conn., and 


twice in New York City. His exceptionally large repertory 
renders his programs especially valuable and attractive to 
serious music lovers 


The experts seem to he agreed that opera in English is 
All that remains is for 
English speaking musicians to write operas worth listening 
to.—Rochester Post Express. 


not only desirable, but feasible. 
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Paut, Minn., January 28, 191! 
In the midst of the dazzling array of color and vivacity 
ich is the characteristic of so much of the ultra-mod- 
ern music it is a real joy to hark back occasionally, even 
beyond the days of pyrotechnics and brasses, to the flow- 
ing melody and simple clearness of other days. The 
Haydn symphony in G major, which was the opening 


number on the program of the St. Paul Orchestra at the 
l'uesday evening concert, was a real delight to lovers of 
pure, simple, absolute musik rhe cleanness and delicate 
phrasing for which the orchestra is justly famed served 
to bring out this work in a thoroughly ideal way and gave 
it the old world setting so necessary to its real spirit. 
Olga Samaroff played the Grieg A minor concerto and 
also a group of piano solos consisting of the prelude in G 
minor (Rachmaninoff), nocturne in F sharp major and 
ballade in A flat major (Chopin). The “Swan of Tuo- 
nela” (Sibelius) was a most eery and yet soothing flow 
of melody played by Joseph Chabr on the English horn 
with great effect, to the sombre accompaniment of the 
orchestra, The Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, No. 2, made a 
fitting climax to the rather romantic group of numbers 
and added the bit of vivid color necessary to bring out 
the more neutral shades. 
"RR 
The monthly meeting of the Minnesota Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists will be held in Minneapolis 
on February 15, and on February 22 the first church serv- 
ice of the chapter will be held in St, John’s Church. 
eRe 
Ruth Alta Rogers, of Superior, Wis., gave a recital z 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia., January 10, and will ap- 
pear in recital in Tarkio, Mo., next month. 
eRe 
The St. Paul Choral Art Society, under the direction of 
ld G. Bruenner, will give a concert in Park Con- 
gregational Church on Thursday, February 2, assisted by 


Georgh H, Fairclough, organist 
mR, 
A young pianist of the Northwest, studying abroad, was 


presented by her teacher with one of his own composi- 

rompted by courtesy and doubtless a little, too, 

hy pride in his knowledge of English, he gave to the 

omposition what he conceived to be the English transla- 

tion of its title. When the favored pupil received into her 
hands the prized manuscript, its title read, “Drizzling!” 

nme, 
Mabel Du Rose, accompanied by Bess Hutchinson 
Cochrane, sang a group of songs at the meeting of the 


Daughters of the American Revolution on Tuesday after- 
noon 
RnR 
The Schubert Club president’s reception was held Tues 


day afternoon, when Mrs, Warren S. Briggs received the 
b members at the home of Mrs. H. S. Cole. 
zerme*,e 


The meetin f the Schubert Club this week was the 


ion of a reciprocity program given by members of 
Matinée Musicale of Duluth Ruth Alta Rogers 
pi Mary Syer Bradshaw (mezzo-soprano) and 
Carlotta Simonds (accompanist) were chosen to represent 


the Duluth Cl The opening number of the program, 





WILLIAM MAC PHAIL “zu 


sonata in E minor (Grieg), was played interestingly and 
well by Miss Rogers, who appeared again to play, a, Caril- 
lon (Oldberg), “Jeux d’Eau” (Ravel), and as the 
closing number of the program, nocturne in E major, ma- 
zurka, op. 33, No, 4, scherzo in B minor (Chopin). In 
the “Carillon” Miss Rogers secured perfectly the effect 
of chimes with delicately blurring overtones and made 
of the piano a veritable chime of bells set swinging in 
harmony. Miss Bradshaw, whose contributions to the pro- 
gram consisted of a German and an English group, was 
suffering from a severe cold, and it was doubtless owing 
to this that there was a considerable lack of warmth and 
resonance in her high tones. A clear and distinct enunci- 
ation and charming presence make for enjoyment of Miss 
Bradshaw's work. Miss Simonds was a clever and effi- 
cient accompanist. The program was somewhat long and 
many left before the last number, thus missing one of the 
best things the afternoon held. 
RnRre 
Marie Ewertsen O’Meara will be the soloist at a Grand 


Forks Symphony concert in March. 
Marian Coe HAWLEY. 





MANAGERS’ DINNER. 

With the object of discussing business affairs and form- 
ing a musical managers’ association, R. E, Johnston, the 
widely known manager, gave a dinner at Cafe Martin 
last Friday evening. The guests were Richard Copley, 
representing the Quinlan International Musical Bureau; 
J. E. Francke, manager; L, G. Charlton, manager; M. H. 
Hanson, manager, and Fitzhugh Haensel, of the Haensel 
& Jones Bureau. This was the menu: 


Cocktail de Copley “Entre-Nous” 
Grape Fruit a la Elman 
Céleri Amandes Salées Olives 
Petite Marmite Busoni 
“N’oubliez pas le Grand Pionnier Wolfsohn 
Filet de Sole “International” 
Médallion de Ris de Veau “Premier Accord” 
Mignon de Beeuf a la Charlton 
Pommes a “l’Unisson” 
Haricots Verts “Inséparables” 
“Haensel’s Grande Idée” 
Sorbet a la Adams 
Ruddy Duck au Sang “Solidarité 
Riz Sauvage Fried Hominy 
Gelée de Groseilles 
Salade a la Sembrich ~ 
Coupe Mary Garden 
Corbeille de Mignardises “Symphonique a la Russe 
Café Filtre Directeurs Locaux “Very Weak” 
Cigarettes a la Johnstoin 
G. H. Mumm, Cordon Rouge 
Kristaly Spring 


It is understood that the object of the formation of 
this Musical Managers’ Association is for the purpose of 
protecting the business against imposition by certain local 
managers who engage artists from the above managers 
As a matter of course, the majority of the local managers 
throughout the United States and Canada are reliable and 
trustworthy people and conduct their business along hon- 
orable lines, but there are many instances when artists are 
sold or placed through the New York managers into un- 
reliable hands. It would be a good thing for the New 
York managers to protect themselves against such cases. 
It is to be hoped that the formation of the Managers’ As- 
sociation will eliminate from the field these irresponsible 
outside speculators. THe Musicat Courter has long 
been in sympathy with the New York managers in this 
endeavor, and the paper is in hearty accord with this 
movement of the managers. 





Tina Lerner in Berlin. 
(By Cable.) 
Bertin, January 30, 1911. 
To The Musical Courier: 
lina Lerner had a tremendous success at her recital 
here on Thursday, Lura APELL. 





MINNEAPOLIS, January 28, 1911. 

The second concert in the series of national programs 
which Mr. Oberhoffer has arranged was one of the most 
interesting that has ever been given in the city. Of course, 
the fact that it was an all-American program intensified 
curiosity, but after all, that had very little to do with the 
appreciation of the real musical public because the skillful 
program building and intrinsic worth of the numbers spoke 
for themselves. It was a touch of real art which led Mr. 
Oberhoffer to conclude thé concert with that beautiful 
and patriotic air, “The Festival March and Hymn to Lib- 
erty,” by Hugo Kaun. Although Kaun is not an American, 
the national feeling and color are so strong in this selec- 
tion, which was written in Milwaukee, that was a digni- 
fied and suitable climax to such a program. Chadwick’s 
“My Jubilee” is, in the words of the program notes, “a 
sonorous, exultant and highly colored work” which always 
shows the efficiency of the orchestra at its best. Next 
came MacDowell’s symphonic poem, “Launcelot and 
Elaine,” which offered much merit in a contrasting color. 
Arthur Foote’s suite in E was pleasing in itself, but was 
overshadowed by its “better half’ of the double number, 
Carl Busch’s “American Folksong.” Minneapolis fell in 
love with Carl Busch’s works when he conducted a con- 
cert of his own compositions here last season. He is one 
of the few who have invested our old familiar tunes with 
that dignity and charm which are free of jocular levity. 
“The Defeat of Macbeth,” by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, was, 
perhaps, the big event of the afternoon. It is vivid pro- 
gram music of that rare kind which really pictures. Large 
and broad in its treatment and bewildering in its wealth of 
sound, even if one has not read the program notes he 
could not fail to feel the approaching doom of some sort 
pictured in the galloping horses and clash of arms and 
rattling steel. Madame Hesse-Sprott sang the aria from 
“Mary Stuart” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and a group of 
American songs by Chadwick, Foote, MacFadyen, and 
Willeby. Madame Sprott was at her best, and her full, 
warm voice reached to the limits of the hall and, what is 
far better, to the hearts of her appreciative hearers. 

"eRe 

The date for the annual meeting of the Minnesota State 
Music Teachers’ Association, May 9, 10, 11, has been de- 
cided on this early in the year to give every one time to 
arrange for it. The meeting will take place in Minneap- 
olis, and a gathering of all the teachers and musicians 
of the city is planned by the president, Hamlin Hunt, to 
secure the hearty co-operation of every one with the view 
of making this meeting one of unprecedented helpfulness 
and interest. 

ner 

The great event of the season for the Thursday Musical 
occurred on Friday evening in the piano recital given in 
the Auditorium by Ferruccio Busoni. So well had the ex- 
ecutive board planned that the concert was a great success 
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and the unusual spectacle of so large a hall being well 
filled with an interested and appreciative audience for a 
piano recital shows what can be done by way of patronage 
of the best in art. The affair was given social color with 
several receptions by members of the Musical, and every 
member was given a chance to meet Mr. and Mrs. Busoni. 
The executive board consisted of Mrs. Harry W. Jones, 
club president and chairman; Mrs. Charles J. Babcock, 
Mrs. George K. Belden, Mrs. Nellie C. Bailie, Mrs. 
Thomas D. Bell, Mrs. Ira J. Covey, Mrs. Frederick E. 
Church, Mrs. Samuel M. Dick, Mrs. William O. Fryberger, 
Mrs. Charles L. Gilman, Mrs. Horace M. Hill, Mrs. R. C. 
Hodge,’ Mrs. Charles H. Hunter, Mrs. Edward S. Hughes, 
Mrs. Wendell P. Mosher, Annette B, Muckey, Mrs. 
Max P. Vander Horck, Mrs. Percival M. Vilas, Mrs. 
Horace V. Winchell. The program was all Chopin and 
Liszt, except one Bach-Busoni number, of which Mr. Bu- 
soni is master. Nothing but praise can be uttered for his 
earnest, masterly presentation of the numbers, and the au- 
dience could hardly be quieted, so great was the desire to 
hear more of his playing. The Bach number was espe- 
cially satisfying, and the evening was one which marks 
an epocli in the:successes of the Thursday Musical. The 
program, in detail, was: 





Organ prelude and fugue, D minor.........eeeeeeeess Bach- Busoni 
fallade, op. 23 Chopin 
Ballade, op. 47 Chopin 


Wishes. cccvevcecceccescccvescscessseesedesccesvosesetbverve Liszt 
Mazeppa. 
Ricordanza. 
La Campanella. 

Ted Teen oa ken eeiheussSiccccledes cuduatheend etadess Liszt 


St. Francis of Assisi: The Sermon to the Birds. 


St. Francis of Paula: Walking on the Waves. 
Don Juan Fantaisie scccsccscsccesedcvssresvecevecscccgeseses Liszt 


The Thursday Musical this week enjoyed another of the 
reciprocal programs that have occurred from time to time 
during the year. Ruth Alta Rogers (pianist), Mary Syer 
Bradshaw (mezzo soprano) and Carlotta Simonds (ac- 
companist) were welcomed as representatives of the 
Matinee Musicale of Duluth, and gave the following pro- 
gram before a large audience: Sonata in E minor (Grieg), 
“Wohin” (Schubert), “Monatsrose,” “Wilde Rose’ (Eu- 
lenburg), “Sehnsucht (Castello), “Ich trage meine Minne” 
(Strauss), “Waldesgesprach” (Schumann), “Carillon” 
(Oldberg), “Jeux d’Eau” (Ravel), “How Much I Love 
You” (La Forge), “Spring,” “If I Could Steal Your 
Wings,” “Lovers” (Hill), “Dearest” (Homer), “Idyll” 
(MacDowell), “My Love” (Fogel), “In Arcady” (Wood- 
man), nocturne, E major; mazurka, op. 33, No. 4; scherzo 
in B minor (Chopin). The Thursday Musical meeting 
was followed by a reception at the home of Mrs. J. B. 
Gilfillan in honor of Madame Busoni. 

eRe 


Pupils of David Patterson, of the Northwestern Con- 
servatory, will give a recital on February 9, at which the 
program will consist chiefly’of Kramer studies. In this 
recital Mr. Patterson expects to show the process by 
which his good results are achieved. 

eer 

Miss Bender, of the Northwestern Conservatory, gave 
a dramatic reading of “Romeo and Juliet” at the home of 
Mrs, F. S. Martin, 2420 Hennepin avenue, before the 
Shakespeare Club. Malva Cameron and Lou Fletcher, pu- 
pils of Fredric Karr, assisted on a Riley program given 
at St. Mark’s Guild Wednesday evening. Augusta Ander- 
son, pupil of Frederic Fichtel, gave a piano concert at Ma- 
ple Lake, Wis., last Monday evening. 

RRR 

At the Student Hour on Thursday afternoon Margha- 
rite Fisher, a pupil of Frederic Karr, of the Northwestern 
Conservatory, read a cutting from “Lady Frederick.” Ber- 
tine L. Steers sang “In the Dark, in the Dew” (Coombs), 
“To Mary’ (Maude Valerie White) and “Serenade” 
(Tosti). Lillian Groona and Julian Johnson, pupils of 
Gertrude Dobyns, gave the following piano numbers: 
“Idylle”’ (MacDowell), (Debussy), nocturne 
(Paderew dae ) 


“Arabesque” 


and danse (Debussy). On Friday evening 





pupils of the dramatic art department presented “The 
Burglar,” by Margaret Cameron. Those taking part were 
Pearl Gordon, Nellie Cole, Margharite Fisher, Marguerite 
McCoy and Genevieve Lewis. The third act of “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense” was also given. Those taking part were 
Arthur Longley, Willard Webster, Charles E, Fisher, Mor- 
ton Miller, Elwyn T. Kelley, Louise Dyer and Maud Ford. 
On the same evening Arthur Vogelsang, assisted by two 
of his pupils, Ranghild Holmquist and Bertram Bailey, 
presented the last act of “Faust” before a good sized 
audience. At the Saturday morning Faculty Hour Eliza 
beth Brown Hawkins sang a cycle of songs, assisted by 
Gertrude Dobyns at the piano. Nellie Cole, pupil of 
Flora Belle Carde, is to give a dramatic recital Wednes 
day evening, February 8, at the Joyce Memorial Church. 
Miss Cole is to be assisted by Edna Overlock (soprano) 
and Janet Ellis (pianist). On Thursday evening pupils 
of Elizabeth Brown-Hawkins gave a vocal recital, the fol- 
lowing taking part: Katherine Sullivan, Georgia Collins, 
Fdna Nelson, Reba Newcomb, Margaret Frederickson, 
with Dutchess Goodenough, accompanist. On Wednesday 
evening, February 1, the Conservatory Club will entertain 
the members. and guests at an informal party in the Con- 
servatory Recital Hall. The student recital on Thursday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock will be given by junior students of 
Pearl Loeffler Bexstrom, Elizabeth Brown Hawkins, 
Florida Henault Tressel, Flora Belle Carde, Maude Mer- 
ril Topham, David Patterson and Fram Anton Korb. The 
Faculty Hour, Saturday, February 4, will be a dramatic 
and piano recital. 
RRR 
Piano pupils of Stella Spears and elocution pupils of 
Alice O’Connell, of the Minneapolis School of Music, Ora- 
tory and Dramatic Art, are announced for a recital in the 
school recital hall. The following pupils will participate: 
Edwin Brown, Madalon Kischel, Louis Gluek, Helen Zes- 
baugh, Marion Holbrook, Louise Ross, Leo Hirschfield, 
Pauline Worth and Orpha Ryan Friends are cordially in- 
vited. Wilma Anderson-Gilman, of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, gave her sec- 
ond interpretative recital last Wednesday. Her subject 
was, ““‘What Imagination and Stories Have to Do With 
Music.” The next recital will be given next Wednesday, 
February 1, at 2 o'clock, and the subject will be “Music 
in America,” MacDowell. The regular Saturday morning 
faculty recital was given yesterday morning, Jan- 
uary 28, at 11 o'clock. The following very interesting 
program was given: “‘Rigaudon,” Raff; “1620,” MacDowell; 
“Toccata,” Scarlatti; “Perpetual Motion,” Weber, Wilma 
Anderson-Gilman; E major nocturne, Chopin, Mrs. Gil- 
man; concerto No. 2, Liszt, Mrs. Gilman, assisted by 
Maude Peterson. The program for next Saturday morn- 
ing, February 4, will be given by several of the advanced 
pupils of William H. Pontius. 
nee 
Carlyle Scott, of the Minneapolis School of Music, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art, gave his third lecture before 
the Normal piano class last Monday. The subject was, 
“How to Teach a Beginner to Read and What Material 
to Use for Such Work.” The subject for the next recital 
will be “Scale Construction” and “How to Present Scales, 
and Proper Exercises to give a Beginner.” Alice O’Con- 
nell, of the dramatic department of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, assisted at 
a recital at the Prospect Park Congregational Church last 
Wednesday. Dorothy Russell, a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Holt, of the dramatic department of the Min- 
neapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, gave 
several of her popular monologues at the home of Mrs. 
E. L. Carpenter last Saturday evening. Miss Russell also 
assisted on a program at Monticello last week. 
RRrer 
The play selected by the University of Minnesota Dra 
matic Club for its regular mid-season performance this year 
is Pinero’s beautiful 
the Wells.” In some respects it is the most ambitious 
attempt the club has ever made. 


sentimental comedy, “Trelawney of 
The play is a comic satire 
on so called “tea-cup” dramas of the early sixties, espe- 
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cially done to poke fun at Tom Robertson and his plays, 
the most significant of which are “Home,” “School,” “So 
ciety” and “Caste,” the last of which was recently played 
by Miss Truax at the Lyric Theater. Tom Wrench, the 
leading male role in the comedy, is claimed by some to be 
a portrait of Tom Robertson himself. There are over 
twenty speaking parts in the play and nearly every one is 
a distinct character bit giving the actor a chance to make 
a “hit.” In this respect the play is peculiarly fitted for 
amateurs. Of course, interest centers about Rose Trelaw- 
ney, the girl actress, who fell in love and left the stage, 
but all of the college actors are well fitted with parts. 
Unusual interest is taken in the play at this time, as it 
has been revived by Charles Frohman in New York City 
with Ethel Barrymore in the title role. The New York 
critics differ in regard to Miss Barrymore’s acting of Rose 
l'relawney, but all recognize the unusual attractiveness of 
the play. The university performance is under the direc- 
tion of Charles M. Holt, of the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, and has been in re- 
hearsal for the past six weeks. It will be given in a down- 
town theater early in February, probably the Shubert. 
Che definite announcement will be made in a few days. 
The following is the full cast: 
OF THE WELLS THEATER 
Tom Wrench 


ode +++«e+eHenry Goertz 
otwede e+e Henry 


Ferdinand Gadd.. “F Doermann 
Augustus Colpoys........... oad Gch pesadecduddamead Eugene Bibb 
PR nbd cds vewesccencanacedsucdtinneneee Frank Harris 


PS ONE 5 ccd deccet dad duShinnciadueeal Alecia Madden 
Avonia Bunn -Jean Russell 
BE ence sncedscccice scnnpsteanseasvececes Rhoda Dickinson 
Imogen Parrot of the Olympi 


Theater .. Frances Works 
OF THE PANTHEON THEATER. 

GREE cc cesnneevensasets cbedebtescetcescunesseee 

Beh, Nn 96s vtccddukecs sebukmbanteneddbceebesbesiian Rual Nye 


NON-THEATRICAL FOLK. 
Sir William Gower, Vice Chancellor.............+++ Robert Wilson 
Arthur Gower, his grandson. .........0.sseceeeeseeees Rolf Voblen 
Miss Trafalgar Gower, Sir William’s sister......... Elizabeth Casey 
Clara De Foenix, Arthur's sister......... +e -Dorris La Valley 
Captain De Foenix, Clara’s husband............... Harrison Fuller 
Bie. BARS, G BUOURENIED. coc wedcncceetccccecccsosees Jerome Rice 
Mrs. Mossop, a housekeeper.......scccccceccecccees Corrine Odell 


Catt: @ MGs ci civacdecntécinbebesdeconcdeedeees Albert Shiely 

A group of thirty students of the Johnson School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art attended the Busoni re- 
cital on ¥riday evening. Gustavus Johnson and Agnes 
Lewis, heads of the piano and vocal departments of the 
Johnson School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, gave 
a program of piano and vocal numbers at Unity House 
Thursday evening. 

RRR 

Gustavus Johnson will 
concert of the 
January 31. 


play several piano solos at the 


Augsburg Glee Club Tuesday evening, 
nee 
Agnes Lewis, of the Johnson School, goes to Mankato, 
February 3, with the Imperial Quartet, for a concert in the 
Mankato Normal School 
Johnson School of Music, 


with Gustavus Johnson, 


Jean Vandegrift, class of ‘og, 
who is taking graduate work 
has a large class of pupils at 
Albert Lea, Minn. The annual series of lectures on mu 
sical analysis, including normal training, before the senior 
and junior classes of the Johnson School of Music, Ora- 
tory and Dramatic Art, given by Gustavus Johnson, will 
begin on the afternoons of February 6 and 7. 
ner 

St. Margaret's Academy this week had the second of a 
series of biographical lectures by William Crosse. The 
subject of this lecture was “Mozart,” 


Crosse at the piano. 


illustrated by Mr 


nner 
The pupils of the piano department of St 
re having examinations today, 


M argaret $ 


Marian Coe HAwLey 





The last duet and chorus (“The Girl of the Golden 


West”) were marred by a noisy scramble for all door 
and by the hisses of those thus disturbed. Such occur 
rences are too frequent at the Metropolitan Opera H 
They would be more in keeping at the Por 

Opera House than at the hub of Ameri 


-New York Evening World 
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Boston, Mass., January 28, 

\ | Fiedler conducting and Anton Witek as one 
the officers and subscribers of the Cecilia 
Society entertained the members of the chorus at a con- 

rt é in Jordan Hall, January 23. In this 
gi inner was the chorus repaid, since, owing to its 
vith the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the mem- 

not invite their friends to the concerts now as 

een the cust heretofore [he affair thus partook 

the ture of a private family gathering, with the choral 
body taking the or portion of the entertainment upon 

‘ rendering the greater part of the program, of 
which Mr. Witek’s solos, including Corelli’s “La Follia,” 

nding’s romance in E major, a minuet by Raff, and the 
hree ngarian Dances” of Brahms-Joachim, intensified 


musical interest of the occasion for all concerned 
interesting by reason of the fact 
himself so keenly felt despite 
of his playing. A man- 
musical disciple giving speech to 


as all the more 
igain made 
‘ sotutely impersonal manner 
ring more of the 
than of the great vir- 


he creative moods of his master 


his very reticence and reverence 


Mr, Witek’s part, however, calls forth an all compel- 

l eriousne f attention on the part of his hearers that 

i th remarkable and gratifying, proving, as it does, that 

e really great artist becomes greater through the re 

cted ideal t by his own sincerity, over the ‘minds and 

hearts of dience With Mrs. Witek to aid the con- 

aster by her exquisite accompaniment, his playing 

ne the artistic feature of the evening, Of the choral 

bers, the “Wings of a Dove,” by Howard Brockway, 

an effective number, excellently sung, and César 

Franc “One Hundred and Fiftieth Psalm’ made an 

ispicious Opening for the finely trained body of singers. 

The excerpt for chorus and baritone from the “Salama- 

im” of Peter Cornelius, which closed the concert, was 

plendidly and authoritatively rendered by Earl Cart 

ht, soloist, to the impressive accompaniment of the 
nor 

RRR 

[he eighth midseason concert of the People’s Choral 

nior Frederick W Wodell, conductor, was given 

vefore a large audience in Symphony Hall, December 22, 

ind enlisted the solo services of Florence Dunton Brown, 

prat Anna Miller Wood, contralto; Clarence B. Shir- 

y, tenor; Earl Cartwright, baritone; Florence M. Payne, 

yrano, and Master Raymond Ott, soprano Although 

Rheinberge Christoforus” is not exactly an inspired 

ill it was given a careful performance, in 

irtisti ) singing of Miss Wood, in the small 

pportunity give her, and the splendidly authoritative 
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ecital, Oratorio and Opera 
of Bettina Freeman, formerly of the Boston a Opera Co.; Mrs. Doris Kessler, 
coloratura soprano, 
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Susan 


bass, 


oratorio work done by Mr. Cartwright, stood forth pre- 
eminent throughout the performance of the evening. 
nee 

The sad anniversary of MacDowell’s death, which took 
place on January 23, three years ago, emphasized all the 
more strongly the noble efforts being made by his bereaved 
wife in placing the work of the MacDowell Memorial As- 
sociation on a substantial financial basis. Difficult as it is 
for Mrs. MacDowell to travel, there is no one who could 
take her place in this work, since, as pupil, wife and ideal- 
ly loving comrade of the great master, she embodies in 
herself all the necessary attributes of the gifted pianist 
interpreter, in addition to the sincerity 
comes through having 


convincing 
lived the 


and 


which only experiences 


one relates. 
neRe 


\ movement having for its aim the interesting of 


moneyed people of Boston and vicinity in a plan whereby 
opera tickets may be procured for half rates by the needy 


music student, has been quietly started by Mrs. Harry 








BIARRITZ VILLA. 


MADAME LIPKOWSKA AT HER 





Elisha Converse, of 256 Beacon street, some six weeks 
since, and in the light of recent developments promises to 
become a well organized musical philanthropy before very 
long. The plan in concrete form is to create a fund con- 
sisting of smaller or larger donations with which to meet 
the deficiency, so that the organization may ultimately be 
erabled to buy outright the less expensive seats for each 
performance of opera and thus guarantee full rates to the 
management in return for the privilege of first choice. The 
of ways and means formed from among the 
and philanthropists present already 


committee 


prominent educators 


FOX-BUONAMICI 


FELIX FOX 
CARLO BUONAMICI 


goes a long way toward insuring the ultimate success of 
this worthy project. 
RnRe 
Andrea Sarto made a most emphatic success in the role 
of Frederick McKay in the production of the “Maestro's 
Masterpiece,” a drama written for the purpose of intro- 
ducing singers in excerpts from operas, and now being 
given in the Boston Theater. 
z RR 
The Flonzaley Quartet found a sold out house and many 
standing at the second concert of this superb organiza- 
tion in Chickering Hal! on Thursday evening. The en- 
thusiasm of the Flonzaley reception, too, accorded well 
with the numerous audience, and for once it was apparent 
that virtue in the form of the best music faultlessly 
rendered, met with its just reward. The program of. the 
evening included the Haydn quartet in G minor, op. 74, 
No. 3, adagio from quartet op. 59 by Emanuel Moor, 
Italian serenade by Wolf, and the Beethoven quartet in F 
major, op. 59 No. 1. Of these the adagio by Moor was 
heard here for the first time and created a profound im- 
pression by the peculiarly fascinating moodiness of the 
themes and their treatment. Mr. Moor writes not like a 
man heedful of the musical doings of the present day, but 
like a hermit shunning all and gaining thereby his in- 
spiration pure and unsullied from the wellspring of his 
own individualistic birthright. In this way one hears 
strangely familiar and still unfamiliar echoes attuned to 
the rhythmic pulse beat of the times, and yet not of them. 
The Flonzaleys played this number, as they did the rest 
with the deep insight, true musical significance and the 
absolute subjectivity of each individual to the whole which 
marks their work apart—the great recreative result of the 
highest human inspiration. 
RRR 
Emil Liebling, the well known pianist and pedagogue of 
Chicago writes in the following vein to Esther Gronow, 
composer of the recently published “Moonlight Sketches” 
“I am very glad indeed to receive your charming ‘Moon- 
light Sketches’ and expect to use them in my work. They 
are thoroughly musical and effective.” This high praise 
from such an authority speaks for itself in no uncertain 
terms. 
RRR 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard have every reason to 
feel encouraged at the excellent showing made by their 
pupils in general and Charles F. Hackett in particular— 
as the following fist of dates and works successfully per- 
formed by this rising young tenor during the season thus 
far gone so eloquently proves: October 24, performance 
of “Faust” in Lexington; November 3, miscellaneous con- 
cert in New Bedford; November 10, soloist in the Breton 
Folk Songs by Liza Lehmann at Marblehead; November 
17, miscellaneous concert in Fitchburg; November 23, joint 


recital with Heinrich Schuecker, harpist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at West Roxbury; November 25, 


tenor soloist with members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Milford; November 28, joint recital with Mr. 
Schuecker at Wellesley Hills in the afternoon and soloist 
with the Schubert Club in Malden in the evening; De- 
cember 14, joint recital with Mr. Schuecker in Dorchester; 
December 16, a performance of “Elijah” with the Brock- 
ton Choral Society; December 20, soloist at the North 
Shore Club, Lynn; January 4, soloist with the Hoffmann 
Trio, Concord; January 11, miscellaneous concert, Boston; 
January 16, an appearance in the “Redemption” with the 
Nashua Choral Society; January 24, miscellaneous concert 
at South Framingham; January 30-31 Gloucester Festival, 
where Mr. Hackett sang in Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,’ Gounod’s “Faust” and took part in the afternoon 
concert given between the oratorio performances; January 
25, an appearance with the MacDowell Club in Chickering 
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Hall. These dates in addition to his heavy bookings for 
the next two months certainly speak volumes in praise of 
a vocal method that permits this incessant work and still 
leaves the voice as fresh at the close, as at the opening 
of the season. 
neRre 
Annie Keller Wilson, a former Bostonian and later 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of Dresden, is meet- 
ing with much success in her lectures on the Wagnerian 
music dramas before clubs and educational institutions. 
Recent press clippings received from Norfolk, Va., speak 
in the highest terms of Miss Wilson’s artistic efforts in 
the country. 
“Ree 
John McCormack’s promised Symphony Hall recital on 
the evening of February 5 has roused tremendous interest 
among friends and music lovers, and a large audience is 
already assured for this occasion, 
eRe 
Richard Platt played a group of piano numbers by 
Edouard Schytte at the miscellaneous program given at 
the close of the Harvard Musical Association banquet, 
which took place at Young’s Hotel, January 27. 
neRre 


In answer to the importunities of friends and musicians, 


that part of 


Clara Tippett has at length decided to step actively before 
the public as a soloist, and made her reentree at a music.le 
and tea given for her by Miss Young of Beacon strcet 
The result proved so successful that Mrs. Tippett has since 
received many engagements, which will keep her busily 
employed for the remainder of the season 
eRe 
Interest in the weekly recitals of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School continues unabated, and large audiences are in at 
tendance every Thursday evening in Huntington Chambers 
Hall. At the private exhibition given by several pupils 
Saturday morning, January 27,a number of prominent edu- 
cators were present, who expressed their keen appreciation 
of the excellent all round musical work done at the school 
eRe 
e Boston Orchestral Club, Mrs. Richard J. Hall, pres 
ident, and Georges Longy, conductor, gave the following 
program of novelties at its Jordan Hall concert on Jan- 
uary 25, with the assistance of Mr, Mason, pianist, and 
Mrs, Hall, saxophone soloist: “Ouverture de Féte,” Ca 
mille Saint-Saéns (first time); adagio pour Cordes, Guil- 
laume Lekeu (first time) ; r 
chestra, Rhené-Baton (first time) ; 
Mason; “Polyeucte,” Paul Dukas, ouverture pour la “Tra 
gédie de Corneille” (first time) ; “Sibéria,” pour saxophone 
et orchestre, Henri Woollett (first time); “Armor,” 
marche pour une “Féte Joyeuse,” Silvio Lazzari (first 
time), There is certainly a deal to be said in praise of 
Mrs. Hall’s musical efforts in bringing the newest works 
of the French composers for a first hearing in Boston, but, 
after all is said and done, the really inspired works of 
the French school are just as rare as those of any other 
school, hence why favor especially the French composer? 
The program of Wednesday was decidedly a case in point 
Aside from the adagio by Lekeu, written for strings, with 
solos for the varying string instruments, there was noth- 
ing of any particular musical merit that called for this 
special distinction, while the very juxtaposition of compos- 
ers of the same school really militated against an effective 
hearing through lack definite contrast. Of particular 
distinction, though, was the solo playing of Mrs. Hall, 
the saxophone, with its soft, melancholy timbre, sounding 
like a rich contralto against the skilfully played orchestral 
background. Mr. Mason deserved a finer medium for his 
pianistic talents than the variations allowed him, but the 
large audience rewarded the participants as they deserved, 


variations pour piano et < 


pianist, L. Stuart 


Irrespective of the worth of the compositions, 
| a nd 

Che orchestra of the New 
George W 
jomed forces in an interesting recital given in Jordan 


5 - i sie 
Hall, January 27 


England Conservatory, 


Chadwick, conductor, and advanced students 


npr e 
Lila Wellington, a pupil of Mrs. Clara 71 
engaged for the soprano position at the Congregational 


ippett, has been 


Church, of Leominster, 
Portland, Me., 
Auburn, Me., 


Mass., while Ethelynde Smith, of 
another pupil, sang at a vesper service in 
with marked success. 

eneRre 

University Travel to the Home of Music and Musicians 

—what is it? Well, first of all, it is travel and good 
times while traveling; secondly, it is hearing music and 
occasionally hearing about music, while it is also hearing 
and meeting the great musical artists of Europe. It also 
has many other unusual features, which those interested 
may find out for themselves by inquiring at the Bureau of 
University Travel. 

RnRe 
Heinemann, the 
and ballad singer, was heard in this vicinity for the first 
time at the Concert of the Milton 
Educational Society in Milton Town Hall, January 24 


\lexander celebrated German lieder 


Endowment Fund 
rhe audience, which had assembled from far and near, 
was both large and appreciative and received the singer 
with marked enthusiasm 
Re 
The Steinert Hall concert by the Gisela Weber Trio an 
nounced for February 6 is creating much interest in Bos- 
ton. Madame Weber was heard to splendid advantage in 
this city last season and is highly esteemed wherever good 
violin playing is known 
en ed 
Carlo Buonamici will be the 
string quartet in the Schubert 


assisting artist with a 
quintet for piano and 
strings at its closing concert in Chickering Hall, Februar 
21, while Felix Fox will 
chamber 


assist the Hoffmann quartet at its 
concerts in Jacob Sleeper Hall on the evenings 
School 
being thus well represented in the active musical life of the 
city. nee 


\ first performance of Gernsheim’s “Ton 


of February 17 and March 28, the Fox-Buonamici 


Poem to a 
Drama” and the appearance of Heinrich Warnke of the 
orchestra as soloist in Saint-Saéns’ melodious cello con- 
certo were the chief features of this week's Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra concerts. Between these numbers came 
Reger’s stupendously drawn out variations and fugue on a 
merry theme (a sort of linked sweetness long drawn out) 
which only reconciled the hearer to the title by the really 
magnificent sweep of the 


mainder being a maze of 


work at the close. The re- 
contrapuntal eloquence which 
undoubtedly brought joy to the Regerian heart, but littie 
listener 


of the same feeling to the Gernsheim again is 


colossal in his thematic upbuilding and general orchestral 
treatment, but not much else. For the student the in- 
genuous weaving of the composition as a whole un- 
doubtedly possesses a deal of interest, for the music lover 
to remain in the school room during 
there is little outside of its 
“bigness” to commend it Mr. 


who does not wish 
the remainder of his life, 
Warnke’s appearance, 
therefore, brought its own welcome relief. Possessing a 
smooth, well rounded tone, thorough musicianship and the 
romantic feeling essential to the proper conception of 
Saint-Saéns’ composition he created a 
which the 


elegantly suave 
splend’d impression by his work, one, too, 
audience was not slow to realize, since it signified its ap- 
proval by recalling him a number of times at the close. 
With Wagner’s massively brilliant 
as the closing feature, Mr. Fiedler was enabled to marsha! 


‘Tannhauser” overture 
all his orchestral forces in this as in the preceding num- 
bers, proving once again that the marvelous proportion 
and euphony of the Boston Symphony Orchestra becomes 
as plastic clay in the hands of the master leader. 

GERTRUDE F. Cowen 


Great Throng Greets Nordica in Pittsburgh. 
(By Telegraph.) 


PittrseurGH, Pa anuary 26 ) 
Nordica concert here tonight drew the largest audience 
seen in Pittsburgh during the past six years. Carnegie 
Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity; the receipts sur- 
passed the sums taken in at the memorable Melba concert 
three years ago. Madame Nordica was in superb voice 
and received a tremendous ovation after her rendition of 
“The Erlkénig”; the audience refused to leave the hall 
until she had sung again F.S 
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Gadski Again with the Philharmonic. 
Madame Gadski has established a record this season by 
singing five Wagnerian programs with the New York Phil 
harmonic Society in Greater New York. 
concerts took place in 
Academy of Music in 


Four of these 

Carnegie Hall and one at the 
3rooklyn. Last Friday afternoon, 
in response to a popular demand, the Philharmonic Society 
gave a special Wagner concert (the fifth with Gadski as 
soloist within three weeks) Again Carnegie Hall was 
crowded and although the offerings were familiar to the 
listeners who showered their enthusiasm upon the prima 
donna and Gustav Mahler, the conductor. The order of 
the program follows: 


Overture, Flying Dut 


Tannhauser, Overtu and = Bacchar 
Tannhauser, Introduction Elizabeth \ 
Cannhause Elizabeth's | 
I ne (by request) 
Parsif Vorspi ( i t 
rristan und Isold \ 1] 
Walkiire 
Ri f th \ s 
Magi Sce 


ii 
Madame Gadski was even in better voice than at her 


previous appearances in New York this season. She is one 
of the ideal Wagnerian singers, for she has learned to sing 
the music lyrically. There is apparent effort deliver 
the dramatic contents in the Elizabeth greeting nor in the 
sublime “Liebestod.” Then it is always good to hear 
genuine dramatic soprano in this music, and not a 


r contralto attempting to sing parts written for a 





oice By her radiant 





ippearance, too, Madame 

showed that the recent concert tour | not impaired her 
larms, vocal nor personal. She tooked as young as ever 
ind seemed, indeed, to be in superb conditior Che audi 
nee recalled her a half dozen times after each number 

Mr. Mahler gave renewed evidences of his contr over 
the orchestra The climaxe were splendid and there 
were moments when the tone quality of the orchestra was 
of matchless purity and heauty Che strings and wood 
winds of the Philharmonic Society are nearly faultless, but 
the brasses and drums still require some toning down and 


polishing 


David Bispham’s Popularity. 























Che following criticisms of David Bispham are fairly 
typical of the notices which the distinguished American 
baritone has been receiving this seasot Mr. Bispham’s 
popularity never shows any sign of diminution, indeed, his 
services are ever in demand, not only for concert but for 
oratorio, and the number of his engagements increases each 
season 

rh tlar ol ast M ! SSOI I t was the 
fering of the Sci Ss t th ft 
season To Davi n th role hat f Elijal 
belongs much of for the t yt f the neert 
1is fine art of interpretation and intelligent ntro fa vice that 
possesses every element of the perfect dramatic b geth 
with a distinguished bearing, have placed him t front ranks of 
concert singers today The eratic stage, f ‘ 3 80 Ww 
equipped, has not seen him f some I neert 
form has been the gainer, and that is perhaps as satisfactory a field 
of endeavor His artful renderir f It Is Er g ' s 

f appla l ea 2 pughout 1 tently 1 ‘ 
and thor gh le htfu N i N. Jj Sta 

Bispham lived to hi 1 ica t 
preter of song Although OSsesse fa it f 
quality, his art is so magnetic get 1 a 
the singer is—the hearer is t : | the t k 
sung. 

lu to his grou f I i ga 
I Calm | Thy Sk s of w N 
t Mo I 1g wy t ul " 
a e» On ’ 

tive imbers of t re 1 Piet I a I 

Youth It af except t f 
< 1 by Bi ng 
€ imat ? etat ~ t I I I 
Inga Hoegsbro’s New NO ch fe ct. 

Inga Hoegshro has just finished a new compositior 
“Serenade for Baritone dedicated to the Danish singer 
Mr. Birkerod Other compositions otf hers re berceus« 
for contralto with cello obligato rs Song” for 
soprano, berceuse for soprat with violi 
song, “Mona,” for tenor. Also “Be Strong” for pra 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, January 28, 1911. 
When the Auditorium is completed, as it will 
ibly be within the next nine months, another splendid 


Emery 


of modern dimensions and design will have 
heen added to the dozen or so which the country already 
rhe auditorium is to be a part of the Ohio 
Institute and it is called the Emery Auditorium 
because the new building for the Ohio Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute is being erected by Mrs. Mary M, Emery as a memo- 
rial for her husband, the late Thomas J. Emery. The new 
site of the institute is at Walnut and Canal streets, about 
six blocks from the famous old Music Hall, where festi- 
id concerts have been held for the past thirty odd 
years rhe new auditorium, designed by Samuel Hanna- 
ford & Sons, is to be of reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction and will seat 2,200 people 
(he building extends east and west, with the front facing 
the west on Walnut street and the rear on Clay street. It ‘s 
ibout 180 feet long and half as wide, with an elevation suffi- 
A feature of the build- 
i is the large corridor on the south side of the building. 
entrance will be on Clay street, under a 
pening directly into the corridor, from which 
entrance to, all parts of the house can be had. By having 
the automobile entrance at one end of the building and 
reserving the entrance exclusively for that purpose it will 


possesses 


Mechanics’ 


vals ar 


absolutely fireproof, 


cient to accommodate two galleries 
The automobile 


wide portico 


remove all source of danger to 
building by the front entrance, The in- 
the general appearance of a theater, ex- 
proscenium arch is about twenty feet wider 
higher than in theaters of the same size— 
and forty-five feet high, The 
to be covered by a portable stage, 
orchestra (for symphony con- 
certs) can be seated on the stage and in front of the drop 
arrangement is similar to that in 
theaters, except that there are no boxes. In place of boxes 
Eight of these are on the main 
parquet and the dress circle—four on 
and will seat six people each. 
stalls are double and occupy the center of 
front These will seat eight people each. 
foyer for each floor, and in front of the 


relieve congestion and 
those leaving the 
terior will have 
cept that the 
ind relatively 
that is, fifty-five feet wide 
orchestra pit in front is 
so that nearly the entire 


curtain rhe seating 


there are eleven stalls 
floor between the 
each side of the house 
Three other 
the balcony 
There is a large 
vers are rooms which may be used for lounging or com- 
mittee rooms or may be occupied as offices by some one 
The stage is very large, as 
from the proscenium, and will be fitted 


connected with the building 
one may imagine 
and all theatrical apparatus, so that it can 
or for theatrical purposes. Ample dress- 
at the rear of the stage. This 
will be completed in time for the 
wrchestra concerts next season, and it will be 


up with 
} 


scenery 
e used for opera 
ing rooms are provided 
building, it is expected, 
symphony 
the future home of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
ReRe 
Orchestra returned this 


sful Western tour, having been 


The Cincinnati —- 


rning from a very suce 


heard in Omaha, Wichita and Kansas City, The orchestra 
opened the new municipal auditorium and theater at 
Wichita, and participated in three concerts, in which the 
seating capacity of the house—5,500—was taxed at each 
performance, 


eRe 


The College of Music scholarship recital at the Odeon 
Monday evening was something of a surprise in that the 
pupils presented—one and all—delivered themselves in the 
manner and with the assurance of mature artists rather 
than embryo performers. The program was as follows. 


SE PTE TE ETT CERT ET ONT Cee ee Oe Hollins 
Nell Rowlett. 
Voice— 
Recitative, O Did’st Thou Know the Pangs of Absent Love, 
Handel 
Aria, As When the Dove (Acis and Galatea)........... Handel 
Cecilia Hoffmann. 
ER 8 SP eet Per er Tee Chopin 


Helen Sebel. 
Voice, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and Delilah), 
Saint-Saéns 
Alma Beck. 


ow ee a ere rrr ree Moszkowski 
Howard Hess. 
Bird songs— 
eae ee es ns ce cen ce Obed babs eeteree Liza Lehmann 
ee GE dn 50305 c0anees Sevens vensateesanen Liza Lehmann 
ee, COON TOMO. 660vse ear Tiavboseuvers ons Liza Lehmann 
TOE ahaa Ouaa ea n06 codehdepibavneebeeekuns Liza Lehmann 
G6 ob n weigh dh ened) 6auen ty prs keer Liza Lehmann 
Cecilia Hoffmann. 
Piano— 


Erzahlung (A Tale) 
Twelfth Rhapsody 


SET ee ree MacDowell 
Helen Se hel. 
Voice— 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt................. Tschaikowsky 
Pa CAE SRI bf 0 b0 8 0% ose ede wes oodseae eters Schumann 
PO MIE Ac ony on. cps Fauu se ieneg eds ewes beans MOEN Grieg 
Alma Beck. 
Piano, Rhapsody d’ Auvergne, 
Howard Hess. 


for piano and orchestra. ..Saint-Saéns 


(Orchestral part on second piano by Romeo Gorno.) 


The playing of Mr. Hess was particularly brilliant. He has 
fine sense of color in music and is thoroughly equipped 
technically. Add to this a warm, singing tone and a de- 
lightful understanding of rhythmic nuances and you have 
the artist who needs only to be heard to be appreciated. 
Alma Beck is a young woman of nineteen or twenty, and 
it would seem impossible that she could have the great 
depths of voice and emotions to compass “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” and “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” 
yet she proved herself fully adequate in both numbers, as. 
indeed, in everything she sang. Cecilia Hoffmann is a 
young singer of classical mold. This paper had occasion 
to mention her fine work in “Paoletta” some months ago 
She has even improved since then, and sings with unusual 
dignity and understanding, Helen Sebel gives promise of 
being a pianist of importance one of these days, for she is 
cast in the big mold and plays in the grand style. Her 
work was very enjoyable. Miss Rowlett’s opening num- 
ber on the organ was well played and quite in keeping 
with the rest of the performance. It was, in fact, as men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paragraph, a concert that 
would have done credit to well schooled professionals. 


eRe 


Mozart’s birthday (155th anniversary) was celebrated 
by the Woman’s Club music department Friday afternoon. 
The program included the C minor fantasia and sonata as 
arranged for two pianos by Grieg, played by Mrs. Adolph 
Klein and Mrs. S. Jewett Waterman: the recitative and 
aria, “Non mi dir,” sung by Elinor Droppelman; sonata 
for violin and piano in D, played by Mrs. Henry Ern and 


Mrs. Klein; “Kyrie,” 4 capella, for five sopranos, sung by 


Katharine C. Bennett, Rose Fisher Smith, Flora MclIvor 
Smith, Elinor Droppelman and Jessie L. Thomson; aria, 
“In re Pastore,” sung by Mrs. Bennett, with violin obli- 
gato by Mrs. Ern; and a symphonic concertante in E flat 
for violin and viola, played by Jessie B. Broekhoven and 
Ada Parker. The beautiful auditorium was filled to its 
capacity by members and a few invited guests. Tea was 
served after the musicale. 
RRe 


To see a line of hundreds of people at an early hour of 
the morning waiting to buy tickets to a popular concert by 
a symphony orchestra is an unusual sight, but that is what 
might have been seen in front of the Grand Theater at 8 
o'clock this morning. The ticket office opened at 8.30 and 
half an hour before that time the line was formed of boys 
and girls, men and women, messenger boys, chauffeurs and 
others eager to get seats for the concert tomorrow after- 
noon. The line reached from the ticket window out 
through the front of the building and around the side be- 
yond the stage entrance. It continued until 11 o’clock, 
when all seats had been disposed of. 


The Schumann-Heink recital has been postponed until 
February 14 on account of illness of the singer. 


Supplementing that list of “S” musicians given by Mr. 
Liebling last week, the writer would add Sgambati, Scria- 
bine, Stojowski, Sternberg and Stokovski. 


eRe 


In passing it might be remarked that modern tendencies 
in music should never lead one (or rather two) to the 
belief that a Mozart fantasia arranged for two pianos by 
Grieg can be given a performance other than excruciating 
unless the pianos are in tune themselves and with each 
other. 

RRer 


Answering “A. B. C.,” of Macon, Ga., would say: “Any 
history of music will show that the great event of 1710 
(some historians say 1709), to which reference was made 
a fortnight ago in this correspondence, was the invention 
of the pianoforte by Christofori. .It was, to be sure, 
frowned upon by Bach as exhibiting a dangerous “modern 
tendency,” and Rameau, Alessandro Scarlatti, Dominico 
Scarlatti, Haydn or Mozart did not pay much attention to 
it. Even Beethoven was doubtful of its utility, but finally 
gave it his complete sanction and memorialized its tooth 
birthday by the composition of a certain work known as 
op. 106, “Grosse Sonata fiir das Hammer Klavier.” This 
sonata, by the way, was composed in 1818, eight years after 
the centenary anniversary of the piano, but at that time it 
was supposed that Schréter, of Germany, was the inventor 
of the piano, and it was about 1718 that he made his first 
successful hammer action. Mozart owned a piano the 
last few years of his life, but he was never a great per- 
former on it like Clementi because his technic had been ac- 
quired on the harpsichord and he did not seem able to 
accommodate himself to the radical change the action of 
the newer instrument required. Haydn wrote a few 
things for piano the last few years of his life, but it is 
generally conceded that Clementi’s sonata, op. 2, was the 
first real piano music written. The early sonatas of Bee- 
thoven can be played as well on the harpsichord as on the 
piano, and it is not until one reaches his op. 13 (“Sonata 
Pathetique”) that the real necessity of the piano is felt. 


nee 


John A. Hoffmann, the gifted young tenor, only recently 
returned from an extended European stay, has become a 
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warm favorite with Cincinnatians and his services are 
much sought. By his song recital devoted to Hugo Wolf 
songs, given under the auspices of the Woman’s Club last 
week, he reaped a harvest of most deserved praise as the 
possessor of an exceptionally fine tenor voice, an inter- 
preter of the German lied without equal in this city, and a 
musician through and through. His most recent triumph 
was achieved at a private musicale given by Mrs. John 
Ewing Woods at the Country Club, Grandin road, January 
23. His voice was a delight to hear—pure lyric, yet rich 
in quality, into which he put fervor, variety of expfession 
and artistic sincerity which disclosed his sure command of 
the finer resources of his art. Mr. Hoffmann’s artistic 
equipment destines him to become one of the foremost 
tenors of the day. His program, full of interest and vari- 
ety, was as follows: ““Hark! Hark! the Lark!” and “Sere- 
nade” Schubert); “Du bist wie eine Blume” and “Stand- 
chen” (Schumann) ; “In Waldeseinsamkeit” and “Auf dem 
Schiffe”? (Brahms); aria, “Cielo e Mar” (“Gioconda”) 
(Ponchielli) ; a Cycle of Life (Landon Ronald): Prelude 
—“Life”; spring—“Down in the Forest”; summer—“Love, 
I Have Won You”; autumn—“The Winds are Calling”; 
winter—“Drift Down, Drift Down’; “What the Man in 
the Moon Saw” (Stillman-Kelley); “Mother o’ Mine” 
(Tours); “When Sylvia Saunters By” (De Koven) ; “I’m 
Wantin’ You, Jean,” manuscript (Leighton); “O Prima- 
vera” (Tirindelli). 
Ree 
The next faculty concert given by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music will present Frederic Shailer Evans, 
pianist, and Bernard and Julius Sturm, violinist and cellist 
respectively, with the assistance of Carle Wunderle, vio- 
linist, and Max Schultz, viola, of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, in an evening of ensemble music, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary I5. 
Rare 
The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces two 
piano recitals by students from the artist department, the 
first to be given by pupils of Frederic Shailer Evans, Tues- 
day evening, February 7, and the second by Theodor Bohl- 
man’s class, Monday evening, February 13. 
Ree 
The annual Bach celebration, which the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music has maintained for many years past, 
will occur on Friday evening, February 24, when a Bach 
program, participated in by students from all the depart- 
ments, will be given. 
. Oscar Hatcu HAwLey. 





Noble’s “Gloria Domini” Sung Under Jaques. 


T. Tertius Noble, the English cathedral organist and 
composer, of York, cabled Edmund Jaques, organist and 
choirmaster of old St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, his 
best wishes for the first performance in America of his 
(Noble’s) festival cantata, “Gloria Domini.” Could he 
have been present, January 25, seen the large audience 
gathered at the noon hour, hear his work sung by the ex- 
cellently trained choir of mixed voices, an orchestra of 
thirty players, Moritz E. Schwarz at the organ, Dr. Dufft 
singing the solos, Edmund Jaques conducting, he would 
have felt that his good wishes had been fullfilled. The 
work bears impress of earnest ideals, reiteration of a trio 
of what might be termed “leading chords,” lending a cer- 
tain homogeneousness; there is lovely melody, with fluent 
contrapuntal devices calculated to heighten interest, and 
fine solos for baritone voice. Six and eight part harmony 
and dramatic climaxes abound, both in the orchestral and 
vocal parts, and Noble’s work may well claim the attention 
of American choirmasters, being altogether admirable, 
practical music, 

Preceding the work Mr. Schwarz played Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to “St. Paul,” and as postlude Guilmant’s “Finale 
in E flat,” with that taste and complete technical mastery 
which marks him, Mr. Jaques conducted, and there was 
some notable hymn singing, as always at old St, Paul’s, 
whose vicar, Rev. W. Montague Geer, M. A., is himself 
i musical enthusiast. 

January 26 Mr. Jaques was presented with a beautiful 
gold watch, in commemoration of ten years’ activity, from 
the clergy, choir and friends in the congregation, Among 
Organists present were Homer N. Bartlett, Victor Baier, 
Irma R. Courtenay, H. Brooks Day, Will C. Macfarlane, 


Louise Thayer, Richard Henry Warren, Frank FE. Ward, 
F. W. Riesherg. 





Empire Academy of Dramatic Arts Matinee. 


Students of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
(Empire Theater Dramatic School) gave two plays in the 
Empire Theater on January 26—“The Dream of a Spring 
Morning,” by D’Annunzio, for the first time in America; 
‘Masks and Faces,” the old comedy by Reade and Taylor, 
and “Come Michaelmas,” by Keble Howard. The theater 
was filled to the last seat and an auspicious season thus in- 
\ugurated. It is the plan of Franklin H. Sargent, presi- 
lent of the institution, to give these students’ plays every 
‘ther week, so condensing all the porformances within two 
months’ time, 


MUSIC IN DES MOINES. 
Des Mornes, Ia, Januaty 25, 1911. 
In place of the regular meeting of the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club, on Friday, January 20, the afternoon’s program 
was given by George Frederick Ogden (pianist), and was 
made up of selections from the Russian and French 
modern school. Mr. Ogden preceded each group by re- 
marks on the trend of modern music. His program in- 
cluded gavotte (Glazounow), barcarolle (Liadow), noc- 
turne for the left hand (Scriabine), prelude in G minor 
(Rachmaninoff), “Sonatine” (Ravel), and a group by De- 
bussy. At the conclusion of the program, which was 
greatly enjoyed by the club and its guests, refreshments 
were served and a social hour enjoyed. Mrs. F. C. Hub- 
bell, at whose home the recital was given, was assisted in 
the dining room by Mrs, Grover Hubbell and Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Polk, 
RRR 
The date of Busoni’s recital here has been set for March 
6. The great pianist will appear under the auspices of 
Highland Park College of Music. Dr. Nagel, dean of the 
music department, is already actively promoting the affair 
and judging by the wonderful impression made by Busoni 
last year and the interest displayed in his second appear- 
ance, the attendance will be record breaking. 
Rene 
Mrs. Charles S. Hardy (pianist), who is the only hon- 
orary member of the Fortnightly Musical Club, has con- 
sented to give an afternoon recital for the benefit of the 
club. The date has been set for February 21 at Hoyt 
Sherman place. Mrs. Hardy needs only to announce such 
a project and an audience is assured, while the reception 
which will follow the program will prove very attractive to 
many. 
nRe 
On Wednesday afternoon, January 18 the “Women’s 
Club Chorus,” composed of forty of the prominent singers 
of the city, appeared in concert at the Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium under the direction of Dr. Frank Nagel, dean of 
the Highland Park College of Music. This is the sixth 
season Dr. Nagel has conducted this organization and the 
splendid singing of the ladies on this occasion, reflects great 
credit upon their conductor. An orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces assisted, and during the program played several 
numbers in such a manner as to arouse great enthusiasm. 
This feature added in a great measure to a very artistic 
program, The final number was Liza Lehmann’s inter- 
mezzo, “In Sherwood Forest,” which received its second 
presentation in America on this occasion. This work en- 
listed the services of Grace Clark-De Graff (soprano), as 
soloist, whose singing of the part was entirely adequate. 
This work is certainly one of the best of this great com- 
poser’s numerous beautiful works, and Dr. Nagel’s read- 
ing of the score was very delightful. Mrs. Frank Cum- 
mins, as accompanist for the club, at all times gave the 
chorus splendid assistance. 
meRR 
At the Inter-Collegiate Glee Club contest, at which time 
clubs from the State University at Iowa City, the Agri- 
cultural College at Ames, and Grinnell College will com- 
pete for honors, the judges who will decide on the merits 
of the clubs are Dean Holmes Cowper, of Drake Con- 
servatory of Music, Dr. Frank Nagel, Dean of Highland 
Park College of Music, and Mrs. James C. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Fortnightly Musical Club. The event takes 
place on Friday night, January 27. 
RrRre 
A “modernized” presentation of “Bohemian Girl” was 
given on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights, January 
23, 24 and 25, in the Auditorium, by the Aborn Opera 
Company. It is quite safe to say that a better spectacular 
and scenic presentation of the opera was never given. 
Horses are in great evidence, especially where Devils- 
hoof, the gypsy chieftain, escapes up the mountain side 
on horseback. Ducks, geese, pigs, dogs, etc., add their 
share to the gypsy-like atmosphere and many new and 
wonderful “stunts” are entertainingly introduced. In the 
gypsy fair scene, the tumbling by a troupe of acrobats 
brought out enthusiastic applause. The music was satis- 
factorily sung. Blanche Duffield in the part of Arline re- 
vealed a lyric soprano voice of great sweetness. Bertha 
Shalek, as queen of the gypsies, satisfied both by her sing- 
ing and appearance. The rendition of “The Heart Bowed 
Down” and “Then You'll Remember Me,” by James 
Stevens and Paul Victor, respectively, received the ap- 
plause which invariably falls to the lot of these old-time 
favorites. The chorus girls were comely and well drilled. 
the scenic effects conscientiously worked out and the whole 
performance greatly enjoyed. 
ee 
The Women’s Club Chorus was the guest of Dean and 
Mrs. Nagel at the Orpheum on Monday, January 23. This 
has become an annual custom to which the club looks for: 
ward with great pleasure. 
nee 


A great deal of interest is being aroused over the home 


took place in Des Moines, she is very affectionately re- 
garded here, and is being locally advertised as “Our Own 
Fay Cord.” 

nRe 


The Handel Choir, Holmes Cowper, director, has be- 
gun rehearsals for an operatic concert to be given some- 
time in March. 


RRR 


Bernice de Pasquali, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is soon to appear in Foster’s Opera House under 
the auspices of Highland Park College of Music. 

Carotine Younc SMirH. 


OBITUARY 


Adele Rafter, 


Adele Rafter, who began her career in a church choir 
and later won success in operetta, died Monday of this 
week at the Hahnemann Hospital on Park avenue after an 
operation for appendicitis. Miss Rafter studied in Paris 
with Sbriglia. She sang at one time in the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth and Thirty-seventh street. 
Miss Rafter made her stage debut in Philadelphia in De 
Koven’s “Maid Marian” and she appeared later in a re- 
vival of “Robin Hood.” Since then she has sung in other 
operettas and musical comedies. The parents of the de- 
ceased singer were at the hospital when she died. The re- 
mains were taken to the family home in Dunkirk, N. Y. 








avenue 





Leodore Gerville-Reache, 


A cablegram from France on Monday of this week re- 
ported the death in Paris of Leodore Gerville-Reache, the 
father of the famous operatic contralto, Madime Gerville- 
Reache. The late M. Gerville-Reache was a member of the 
Legion of Honor. He had served his country as governor 
of the Colonies and has filled other offices. Madame Ger- 
ville-Reache is making a concert tour and later on will fill 
a series of engagements with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. She has been especially engaged for eleven per- 
formances of “Samson and Delilah,” in 
Charles Dalmores will sing the title roles. 


which she and 





Rudolf Bullerjahn. 


Rudolf Bullerjahn, the conductor, died in Moscow re- 
cently after a short illness. He was born in Berlin in 
1858. Bullerjahn achieved his reputation 
chiefly in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, Odessa, Warsaw 
and Riga. Fight years ago he spent some months in New 
York, led several concerts here, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the leadership of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
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WANTED 


WANTED-—Information regarding the present where 
abouts of Emma Ellen Martin, who sang in concert ii 
America some years ago under the name of Madame 
Martino Campobello. Address, M. E. H., care of Mu- 
SICAL CouURTER. 








PROMINENT BARITONE, with ten years’ teaching and 
choir experience, desires location in connection with 
college or school after May rst. Southern city preferred. 
Best of references. Address, “Baritone,” care MusicaL 
Courier. 





STUDIO TO LET-—-A vocal teacher desires to sublet her 
studio on part time during the week to a teacher of 
piano or violin. Located in a good neighborhood in New 





York City. Address “Studio,” care of Musicat 
Courier. 
WANTED—A vocal teacher with European experience 


desires to locate with some conservatory of music in the 
United States. One of the larger cities preferred. Ad 





dress “Vocalist,” care of Musicat Courter. 
WANTED —Singers wanted to fill positions i ard 
opera companies, quartets and choruses, etc., in the lead 


Applicants please state 


Address 


ing cities of the United States 


and give ames of instructors 


care of Musicat Courter. 


experience 


mg 








coming recital of Fay Cord at the Coliseum in the early | 


part of February. As the beginning of her musical studies 





WANTED—A prominent agency has been esked to fill 
three openings in chrrch choirs. Two tenors and one 
Applicants please stat: salary ex 


Address, “Agency,” care of Musicat Courzer 


soprano are wanted. 
pected. 












































50 THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Mr Gilbert M. Hitchcock, wife of Representative a summer Pemiees in a quiet spot near Munich,” she says. real place to each, and laying down rules for the proper 
ck of Omaha, is regarded as the most skillful piano “It is possible to find absolute solitude about the Falda- combination of odors to form harmonies—for some odors 
mg the wives of members of Congress. She has fing Lake. There my daughter and I find plenty of inspi- conflict with others, or jar upon them, just as some mu- 
tudied mu nee childhood and although never com- ration to pursue our study of music and to enjoy complete sical notes conflict with other notes. This musical scale of 
pelled to resort to it as a means of livelihood undoubtedly relaxation from the activity of American life.-—New York the odors may be more or less subject to correction, but 
an excellent income by becoming a professional Press. it serves as an illustration of the variety of odors and also 
Be se of her fondness for music she passes —- suggests that the skilled perfumer may be as much an art- 
immer in Munich, Often she is accom Piesse, one of the most famous of French perfumers, ist in his line as the musician is in his, and that it is only 
band and her daughter. There she has a arranged the chief odors used in perfumery according to the master hand that produces the finest of odorous har- 
t she considers 4 complete solitude. “I recommend th e€ music ical st cale, both bass and treble, thus assigning its monies.—New York American. 
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ELIZABETH PILLOW SOPRANO ' SOPRANO ®§ MIDDLETON | “ SHARP-HERDIEN 
some wasweuevoa areuee ‘ae KUESTER, Mer. | Fa SOPRANO 
CHICAGO, ILL, B5Ueot (MEL | TE 4073 Kenmore Avene - _Chtcage, IN. E5152 Kenmore Avenue = __ Chicago, 
TLS TENOR MARY A COX Theory FRANK WALLER Accompayist 
VOLNEY L. MIL JOHN h Mil | Direetien VIOLINIST Organist Memorial Church of Christ 
TEN Oo R N.D ® ; — ns Conservatory. Kimball Het Bentes Phone, Drexel 2361 629 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il, 
- - - DB. . - 
Grand Forks Steinway Hall, CHI ALTA MILLER, Soprano 


THEODORA STURKOW 
FY D EB FR Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago. Ili. 


PAUL W. McKAY 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Theory and Composition 
LEIPSIC HAYDNSTRASSE 3 


MYRTLE R. LEE 


COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of Stern 
Conservatory of Music, under Blanche Corelli. 
Phone, Normal 1872. 419 Fine Arts, Chicago. 





caret WILLIAMS Bass 


Management: SAM’L 6. — 
Auditorium Bullding = Chicago 


Cuartorre GUERNSEY 


Recently returned from Italy 


Opera, Concerts and Oratorio 


Address: 127 West 58th Street New York City 








Address: 2957 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID | 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


t ZUKOWSKY 


Russian Violin Virtu 
X. omy and Soloist With Thomas Looe “Panieacceted 
619 Pine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. i. 


Sig. ANTONIO FROSOLONO, Se2<ctt, 
712 Pine Arts Building 
magement: MMB. FROSOLONO 

1227 B. be Place, Chicago. Ill. "Phone Drexel 5079 





Pine Art Bide. 5219 Hibbard Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 





ALBERT BORROFF | ; WHITE LONGMAN 


ii > 1311 Eas Chicago, Jil. Phone, Hyde Park 3945 
SM Robal tal_ESASSS Sh tt CATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 








KRIENS Christiaan-Violinist PIANIST 

Eleanor - Planistiggouston = - - Texas 
lastruction The 

reio-ouanrerr 1 Jewuerre LOUDON SCHOOLOf MUSIC | = 


351 West 57th Strect 
~ Childree—Advanced Pupils 


__Chicage, It 


Special Course fer Chi 
629 Fine Arts Building -  - 


FOLDING 
VALISE 
PRACTICE 





LUCIEN 
SCHMIT 


Young Virtuese Cellist 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


AODRESS: 





























234 East 58th Street § New York KEYBOARD 
AMERICAN WRITE FOR CATALO® AND PRICES 
Connected with 3 weed Ave, 
ACADEMY | | THEA LWHITEMFG. CO. "yiueced 
or 
pramaric arts |'mowi'™ ||" ¢4799 REWARD 
Founded in 1806 Companies The Publishers of the well. known AMERICAN 
HISTORY and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC will 
Its exceptional facilities and complete pay One Hundred Betiors for the arrest and con- 
organization have made it the recog- viction of one hompson, alias F. K. 
nized leading Institution for dramatic Arthur, R. A, Adams ‘or G Hall, who is de- 


rofessionals by of- 


teach and 
frauding music teachers ae cok Gea 


training in this country. 





fering a fake American Encyc 
ane po Aiea A of usic at a ridiculously y tow pre tee aoe & 
‘ fg a2 ,. ance. 
Danie Frouman Joun Drew Sale, Gack prominent e bog Very smooth talker. 
Aucustus THomas Benjamin F. Roeper Nervous manner. Last heard of in West Virginia. 


A warrant is out for Thompson. If approached, 
report at once to your police department, and 
notify by wire Montgomery, Hart & Smith, At- 
torneys, Chicago, III. 


CONCERTMBEISTER with the CHICAGO GRAND 

LEOPOLD KRAMER OPERA COMPANY, for many years CONCERT- 
GOREN. AN"ogR" THAV'd, Net VENA 

] 1 b ing 15th May in WAIDHOPEN AN D . 
yo ney CHOPOLD Sar KRAMER Me meoemne Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa, or WILHELM 


KRAMER, Kel Weluberse bel Prag, Pstroska 3. 


PRISCILLA CARVER 


For catalogue and information, apply te 
The SECRETARY, Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 




















PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Coatral Ave., Highland Park, Wl, 
Phone Highland Park 1044 














=" RAGNA LINNE sori 
KIMBALL 
HALL SOPRANO 





PIANIST 


Directon: MARC LAGEN 
434 Pifth Avenue New York 





YOCUM 


ETTA EDWARDS 
Ghristian HANSEN 


Formerly Leading Boston Grand Opera Tenor Soloist 


NARELLE 


>PIAZaD 





Formerly of Boston 
Voice Culture and Repertoire 


In Los Angeles until May,1911 





TENOR 


Address P. Doucet 


253 W. 44th St., New York 
Phone, 5234 Bryant 





IRISH BALLADIST 
ADDRESS: 


QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


SOPRANO 
Entire Season 


M=-D>S 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONCERT. SRGAN Ist 
Addrese: SINAl TEMPLE, IBDIANA AVERUE © CHIEAGS, MLL. 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
E 715 Himba tat . 


¢ SALMON 


x 4 Piano Instruction 
} Hi & Lecture Recitals 
(Russian Music ) 
rune: on — Hall, New York 
jumbus 
(Beston. Wantinetos € Chambers, Tuesdays) 


SHERWOOD 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 
Highest Standard of Artistry. 

Mr. Sherwood has received the highest endorse- 
ment of Paderewski, Leschetizky, Moszkowski, 
Sauer and others. 

Faculty includes: Piano, WILLIAM H. SHER- 
WOOD, GEORGIA KOBER; Organ and Theory, 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beresford; 
Violin, Antonio Frosolono; Public School Music, 
Wm, "ApMadoc; Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. 
Just and others. 

For catalogue address W. KELLER, Sec’y. 

















Concerts, Recitals, Teaching. 
1707 wee AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
h Evanston 318 


WALTER SPRY 


NCERT PIANIS 
Director, Walteen Spry Plane Scheel, Fine Arts rh Chicage, Ili. 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: 62s po oy oelidieg. ’ sutras i, 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


James s Stephen MARTIN 


al aingt Street | Pittsbure 














“SS: Wainat Street 
Studios: { 307 Nixon Bullding 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
ONCERT ORGANIST 

nh curate bt rita: AVENUE en new vous vonncity 

Ellis Clark Hammann 


PIANIST 
1524 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 














BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - Chicago 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Gow la its BREW HOME Facing the Lake Freat 
The finest building of its kind in the og Val- 
uation $1,000,000.00. Housing the largest of all 
institutions of Musical Learning. 
Centalaing ZIEGFELD HALL An Ideal Auditoriam 
ALL BRANCHES OP 


gotee MUSIC Expression 


Modern Languages 
"Tones to the Faculty: 
AUTOS FOERSTER—The Eminent Pianist and lastructer of Bertie 
ALEXANDER SEBALD—The Famous Hungarian Viellnis' 
MAURICE DEVRIES—The Renewaed Vocal instructor. Formerly 
Leading Baritone, Paris Grand Opera and Metropelltas 
0 » Mew York. 
Founded 1867 
Dr. F. Z. ZIEGFELD, President 
New Chicago Musical College Bulldi 
246°7-8-9 Michigan B Boulevard.” ig “Chicage 
GATALee MAILED FREE 











MAY HAMAKER 


SOPRANO 
Retarnes from Sesene 
pils accepted 


135 ea 104th Strect, New York 
TEL 2935 RIVERSIDE 





136 West 44th Street, s « 


mOZORO 


PIANIST and COACH 


HARRIS, Jr. 


Pie Yerk, N Y. 


¢ FINNEGAN “<=: 


EUGENE BERNSTEIN 


TEN On 


Recital, Concert j 
Oratorio 
on pee 
‘es Cathedra! 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
3167 BROADWAY 
orningsid> 


253 pd Li. I Street 


a toons 
The Eugene Bernstein Trio 





BERGEY 


TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist! 
Teachers of Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 





MYRTA FRENCH 
Concert and Oratorio 
JEAN PAUL 
Composer and Teacher 
Piano and Theory 
Assistant te Telchmuller, Leipzig 


KURSTEINER 


* Ogontz School, 
The best teacher I have ever ty oe G. Bennett, Prin. 


CLENDENNING HOTEL, 202 WEST 103d STREET Tel., 


3510 River. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio jSetontt. 

Singing—Karleton Hackett sha D. Duggan, 
Ragna Linne, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 


T. Read. 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidi, 


Theory—A. Weidig. Arthur Olaf A Andersen, 
Public by Musio—O. E. Robin 
School ae Conway. 

OHN BatTTera . President. 


Ones mailed 











AY CORD 


Booked 





THE AUDITORIUM HOTEL 


Michigan Boulevard and Congress Street, Chicago 
For twenty years the leading hotel of the city, will be carefully 
maintained in that Leading Position by its NEW MANAGEMENT 
which went into effect October 1, 1909. Upward of $300,000 have been 
expended for improvements, new plumbing, decorations and furniture. 
The restaurants have been refitted and newly decorated. Cuisine and 
service unexcelled. Ww .S. SHAFER, Manager 











THE MUSICAL COURIER 








“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


‘“‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.””"—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 


A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


APtistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 
For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 

pcs tat ae meemaailes sae Seeeten: als Sm Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 
Academy of Dancing Reopens About Sep, 15th | for shares ee he ee 


Courier 
a7 The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments of 
every description for moderate terms. " 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK ‘ « UJ S ‘i & LA “4 is 3 I A A 0 S 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hein, AuGust FRAEMCKE 


Inst t er 1 ches f 1s fr 1 Dye Beginners, Amateurs 








STRASSBERGE CONSERVATORIES 
Established 1886. OF MUSIC 

| SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 

eater aaaiaa bee, ST. LOUIS, MO > onan 


GRAND AND SHENANDOAH AVES. 












The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most competent Faculty ever combined 
in a conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


Reopens September Ist. 
61 TEACHERS—-EVERYONE AN ARTIST. 
Among them are 
Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America. 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 














g g i rfectior I s 
Thirty-eight of t most know! id experienced Fre, 
f 


tages to students Harmony 
hl } 


A quality of Tone Which Will please 
the Most Critical 


g, ] sight reading 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER a “SEND FOR CATALOGUI 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 212 W. 59th St., New York City 
Telephone 2329 Columbus. 


THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS. 


ying 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test 
of Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, 


Henry ScMRADIECK Sercer KLiBaNnskI KATMARINE L. TAYLor * ss . 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY Wm. F. SHERMAN Gro. Coteman Gow Artistic and Beautiful 
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PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


1 THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
.) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens. 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a player piano 
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LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER &@ CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
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